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MEMOIR 


OF 


CHARLES KEMBLE, 
(OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL, COVEN T-GARDEN,) 


ae 


Charlie loves good ale and wine, 
Charlie loves good brandy ; 

Charlie loves a pretty girl, 
As sweet as sugar-candy.---Scots Song. 


How like a god he moved! 
His manly form the token for acclaim; 
And in that form there lived the brightest grace--- 
A gen’rous soul.---Old Play 
— 


MEMBER of a family, whose name is connected with the 
drama in a link that time itself can scarcely dissever, it is 
not at all remarkable that our hero should have followed 
the footsteps of his brothers and sisters, perceiving, as he 
did, that those footsteps led to fortune, power, and favour. 
The year in which Mrs. Siddons made her first appearance 
at Drury-lane, was that in which Mr. CHARLES KEMBLE 
was born; he was ushered into existence, too, in the 
town that boasts of Aer birth, in November, 1775. 

The bitter moments of Roger Kemble’s existence had 
passed before our present hero called him father; for, at 
his birth, the parental tree of the Kemble’s was, though 
Vou, III.—33. B 














2 DRAMATIC BIOGRAPHY. 


somewhat bowed by time, flourishing in comparative 
plenty. CHARLEs was carefully kept from collision with 
members of the drama, and sent, at the age of fourteen, 
to the college of Douay, the place where his brother John, 
upwards of a dozen years before, had stored his mind with 
all that lore could give. 

Mrs. Siddons, Mrs. Twiss, Mrs. Whitelock, and John 
aud Stephen, our hero’s brothers aud sisters, all appeared 
upon the London stage before he was nine years old; and, 
whilst he was poring over Terence, Homer, Quintilian, 
and Cicero, they were (or at least some of them were) 
reaping the golden harvest of public approbation. 

In 1792, Master Cuartezs guitted Douay, and came to 
the metropelis. There his brother’s interest obtained 
him a situation in the Post-office ; and his studies at col- 
lege had doubtless rendered him ‘‘ a man of letters.’ 
His salary was very smail, his ambition very great, and, 
fired by the fame that attended his brother, he threw off 
the trammels of restraint, aud obtained an offer from a 
provincial manager, who speculated more on the name 
than the talent of our hero. 

At Sheffield, Mr. CHARLES KEmBLe’s first regular dra- 
matic appearance is recorded; he having appeared there 
in the winter cf 1792, or the beginning of 1793, as Orlan~ 
do, in dt You Like It; but it is well known that Mr. 
KemBLeE had tried his strength in some small company 
previously, though where, or when, it is now impossible 
to ascertain. 

After inflicting a few first-rate characters on the inha- 
bitants of Sheffield, Mr. KEMBLE went to Newcastle, and 
from thence to many provincial towus, making unsuccess- 
ful attempts at parts far beyond his powers or his expe- 
rience. 
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MEMOIR OF CHARLES KEMBLE. 3 


John Kemble, finding his brother’s dramatic bias un- 
conquerable, exerted his influence, and obtained him a 
situation at Drury-lane theatre, where he appeared, on 
the 2st April, 1794, as Malcolm, in Macbeth. Those 
who behold his fine majestic figure, and gaze upon his 
expressive face, now lightened as it is by the warm ema- 
nations of genius, can scarcely recognise, as a likeness, 
the description truth impels us to give. As Malcolm 
“appeared a tall awkward youth, with what is termed a 
hatchet face, a figure badly proportioned, and evidently 
weak in his limbs; his acting was even worse than his 
appearance.’’ In fact, a more uupromising debutant never 
appeared : he was as bad then as Mr. Mason is now; and we 
think we can go no lower in the scale of histrionic inability. 

At this period, Mr. CHARLES KEMBLE had the most un- 
fortunate pair of legs our readers can well imagine; and 
the facetious Charles Bannister said, that ‘‘ he, being a 
Catholic, had received a dispensation from the Pope to 
wear the calf of his leg downwards.”” ‘Those who behold 
our hero now, will perhaps discover no defect in his un- 
derstanding; and he is said to be much indebted to his 
own perseverance in bandaging, and the medical skill of 
Mr. Jervis, of Margate, who attended him, and prevented 
an ossification of the ankle. 

It is with no invidious feeling that we name Mr. Kem- 
BLE’Ss deficiencies in the early part of his career; and his 
good sense will tell him, that we hold up his bright ex- 
ample as a beacon light to others, that are treading the 
thorny path to public favour, and not to diminish his pre- 
sent excellence by the recollection of former inefficiency. 
Mr. CHARLES KEMBLE has improved in his acting, every 
season, for the last thirty years 
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In 1795, he was one of the worst performers at either 
house. In 1825, we challenge either house to produce 
any one with so much talent as a general actor. About 
the first of these periods, an anecdote is related of a per- 
son in the pit having, during his assumption of Vapour, 
in My Grandmother, gotten up, and actually expostulated 
with him on the impropriety of his attempting to enact a 
part so far beyond his powers. 

In 1797, our hero was engaged at the Haymarket thea- 
tre, where his improvement became remarkable. The 
Monthly Mirror speaks thus :— 

*© Zorinski.—We have again to notice the spirit with 
which Mr. CHARLES KEMBLE performs the character that 
gives the title to this play. He is following his brother, 
though perhaps not quite ‘ passibus @quis,’ yet with a 
rapidity which leads us to expect every thing that could be 
wished, in time. We cannot but express our surprise, 
however, at the amazing inequality of his professional ex- 
ertions: he seems to give his strength only to characters 
of tragic consequence, and to relax in the humbler walks 
of the drama: his Zorinski, Mahmoud, Keri Khan, Ribe- 
mont, &c., authorise our conjecture. The effect of this 
method may be good, pro tempore, but the general policy 
is undoubtedly bad.” 

In 1799, whew Middleton, a good fellow, though a bad 
actor, fell the victim to dissipation and poverty, our hero 
was the first to set on foot a subscription to bury him; 
aud he carried his attention to the last, for he attended 
the erring actor to the grave. 

The following winter our hero sustained Philotas, 
(Grecian Daughter,) with success, at Drury, and suc- 
ceeded Wroughtou in the Prince of Wales, in Henry IP. 
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MEMOIR OF CHARLES KEMBLE. 5 


and, in 1798, at the Haymarket, was much applauded in 
Wilford, (Iron Chest,) and, two years after that, he 


** Did enact more wonders than a man,” 


in Three Fingered Jack. During this year, too, our 
comedian put in his claim to the title of author, by trans- 
lating and altering a piece of Mercier’s, and producing it 
under the name of The Point of Honour. 

In 1803, our readers will recollect that Mr. John Kem- 
ble purchased a sixth of Covent-garden theatre, and imme- 
diately thereupon, he, Mrs. Siddons, and our hero, be- 
came members of that establishment. He made his first 
appearance there as Henry, in Speed the Plough, in Sep- 
tember; in that year, healso played 4drthur, in Arthur 
and Emmeline, a part which John surrendered to him. 

In 1804, (Dec. 1,) when Master Betty was first shown 
in the metropolis, our hero had the disagreeable task of 
ushering him in with the following address, at that time 
ascribed to himself, but actually the production of Mr. 
Taylor :— 

“ Impatient for renown, all hope and fear, 
How many a candidate has ventured here 3 
Where dawning merit never miss’d its aim, 
But reach’d, by due degrees, the heights of fame : 
Yet now, unheeding study’s servile cares, 
(So rumour, with her bundred tongues, declares,) 
A youth your favour courts, whose early prime 
Derides the tedious growth of lingering time; 
Nature at once, when Nature urged, he strove, 
Starting, like Pallas, from the brain of Jove; 
But think not, though on fortune’s swelling tide, 
Led by exulting fame, in travels wide, 
Think not he comes with vain triumphant sail, 
Nor dreads the dangers of an adverse gale ; 
Tho’ crowds on crowds have join’d in fond acclaim, 
Thro’ the bright track, to bear aloft his name, 
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And, to complete at length his bold career, 

Have sent his little bark'in safety here: 

Not pride, but gratitude, has warm’d his breast, 
And, hence, alarms his modest doubts suggest, 
Lest that applause has been, with generous rage. 
Not lavish’d on his genius, but his age: 

He knows the temper of a British mind, 

For merit zealous, but to error kind; 

Nor can he deem his honours justly due, 

Until confirm’d---sign’d---ratified by you.” 


In 1807, he produced a translation from the French, 
called The Wanderer, or The Rights of Hospitality ; and 
in July, in the following year, he translated and altered 
Le Portrait de Michael Cervantes, and brought it out at 
the Haymarket. On the first night, Mr. Putnam, who 
jaayed one of the lovers, was taken suddenly ill, and our 
hero, though he had never studied the character, under- 
took it; and his anxiety for his own production overcom- 
ing the lack of time, he, by reference to the book when 
off the stage, performed it letter perfect. He also wrote a 
piece on the same subject as Colman’s Africans ; and, we 
have heard, that these gentlemen had a temporary differ- 
ence upon the subject. 

In 1810, he was again at the Haymarket theatre, where 
he has been several seasons since. In 1812, he produced 
there a farce, called, The Child of Chance, which struggled 
against great opposition three or four nights, and then 
was heard no more. 

Circumstances have often brought Mr. CHARLES Kem- 
BLE forward at short notice. In the very early part of 
his career, he played Mahmoud for his brother, who was 
ill: he was likewise once or twice a substitute for Cooke, 
—ouce, after that gentleman had got through one act or 
Richard. 
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MEMOIR OF CHARLES KEMBLE. 7 


In 1813, he produced a piece, called, The Brazen Bust, 
at Covent-garden ; and, at the close of this year, he made 
a provincial tour. He subsequently performed at Brus- 
sels, Calais, Boulogne, &c. &c.: he also, at one period, 
visited Germany, with a view, it is said, to procure a col- 
lection of their dramas, and translate them for the British 


stage. 

Since that time, our hero has been a member of the 
Covent-garden company, and now possesses that share of 
the theatre formerly held by his brother. He has per- 
formed Macbeth and Hamlet, but no other first-rate tragic 
parts, since his management; an instance of forbearance 
highly creditable to his good sense; though he has thus 
let a sense of propriety get the better of his duty to the 
public; for he has suffered Mr. Young to immolate him- 
self, and destroy the various characters of Shakespeare, 
which, in his own hands, would have been rendered 
finished portraitures. 

Of Mr. KeMBLe’s marriage with Miss Theresa Decamp, 
we shall speak more fully in our memoir of his wife. We 
think we can most appropriately insert the following 
anecdote, in our account of the gentleman; and shall 
therefore give it as one amongst many tales that are 
rumoured abroad. 

About three years since, Mr. CHARLES KEMBLE arrived 
at Howe’s Royal Hotel, Margate, with a lady, who styled 
herself Mrs. Kemble, and whom our hero saluted with the 
terms, my love, my dear, and other expressions of en- 
dearment, common to couples whose connubial happiness 
is unalloyed. From the Royal Hotel the happy pair went 
to private lodgings. Our hero being entreated, appeared 
at the theatre; and all his little comfortable arrangements 
seemed in a fair way of completion; but, one morning 
B4 
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early, another lady arrived at the Royal Hotel, (can this 
be the real Simon Pure ?) and asked mysteriously for the 
address of Mr. CHARLES KEMBLE. It was given her; and 
to the lodgings of that gentleman we will change the 
scene. The housemaid was employed in her morning 
duty, when this visitant requested to see our hero. ‘‘ He’s 
not up yet, ma’am,’’ was the reply. ‘*I must see him, 
however.”” ‘* Why, lord, ma’am! he’s a-bed with his 
wife,’’ said the unsuspeeting scullion. This was quite 
sufficient. The strange lady made herself at home; flew 
up stairs, and into the chamber where her inconstant lord 
lay recumbent. Of the scene that ensued we do not pre- 
tend to afford a description. The ladies certainly entered 
into some kind of contest, and our hero betook himself to 
flight, leaving the belligerent powers to conclude their 
warfare as they pleased. Some say he precipitately quitted 
the Isle of Thanet, with his name in the bills for Romeo; 
others, that he awaited Mrs. Charles Kemble’s return at 
the Royal Hotel, and that they very pleasantly journeyed 
to town together. 


** What happen’d as they travell’d, 
Has never been unravell’d.” 


Common report has handed forth the names of one or 
two ladies, who are members of the Covent-garden com- 
pany, as engaged for other services beside those required 
at the theatre; but we do not hold ourselves justified in 
blasting the reputation of an unfortunate female, or injar- 
ing the peace of a talented and noble-hearted man, by re- 
peating scandal that has no direct voucher of its accuracy. 


Whatever diversity there may be in the opinion of 





critics, as to Mr. Ke E'S powers on the stage, all who 


know him will agree, that he is the finished gentleman off 
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MEMOIR OF CHARLES KEMBLE, 9 


it. An evening spent in his society, is a bright spot in 
our memories that nothing can eradicate: elegant without 
affectation; learned without pedantry; witty without 
rancour ; humorous without vulgarity. We can remem- 
ber, on one occasion, when in a circle of talent, his con- 
versational powers were the only source of entertainment 
during the evening. We must tell the tale, though we 
are trusting our hero with our secret in so doing. Charles 
Holland, (late of Drury,) a gentleman and a don vivant, 
invited our hero, Mathews, Kean, and many other per- 
sons of dramatic and literary talent, to a dinner; and, 
for some days previous, had lived in anticipation of the 
brilliant sallies he might expect from the wit of * * * * 
the mirth of Mathews, the satire of K » &c. The 
day arrived, so did the visitors. Kean and Barnard came 
together. The little tragedian clapped his eyes on the 
mighty mimic, and then seemed to close his lips in inter- 
minable silence. Mathews, too, (reasons unknown) 
looked daggers, though he spoke none. Mr. Barnard was, 
of course, in happy silent insignificance. The undramatic 
part of the company awaited (with one exception) the 
display of others, rather than choosing to display them- 
selves; and our hero, and the one person we have alluded 
to, were the only enlivening points through the evening. 
Poor Holland sate in mute despair, now gazing pitiably 
at Kean, then glancing at Mathews; nor was his agony 
decreased, by one of his particular friends saying, ‘‘ Are 
these your jolly boys? your witty fellows? They are, 
without exception, the dullest dogs I ever mingled with.” 
Kean departed, unsatisfied and unsatisfying, at ten ; and 
the company shortly afterwards broke up; and poor Hol- 
land, almost with tears in his eyes, exclaimed to one of 
the company, “‘ Oh, my dear boy! I thought to have had 
BS 
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the most brilliant, charming evening; and, except with 
regard to CHARLIE (Kemble) and yourself, it has been 
the most miserable day I ever passed !” 

It is one peculiarity of this gentleman’s, that he is very 
fond of reading plays with young aspirants; a circum- 
stance sufficiently astonishing, when we consider the 
tedium attending these exercises. It unfortunately occurs, 
too, that as his urbanity prevents him telling these young 
gentlemen disagreeable truths, that they are frequently led 
into a belief, that he entertains a high opinion of their 
talent, and into a hope that a field will be opened for the 
display of their powers on Covent-garden stage; two 
things that, after tedious anticipation, they find to be 
utterly without foundation or hope. 

At variance with the whole of the press, it may some- 
times appear that we seek singularity in our opinions: 
but this is not the case. Whatever dictums we assume, 
are those of our real thoughts, unswayed by prejudice or 
the pedantry of criticism. Our judgments are fallible, 
perhaps frequently faulty,—but they are at least unbiassed, 
Can Barnes or Thelwall say as much? or can any one of 
the herd of ignorant mechanics, and illiterate hirelings 
that are attached to our public journals, as filth becomes 
affixed to the wheels of a great machine, assert that their 
eulogy or censure, despicable as it is, is unbought ? When 
Leigh Hunt, or any other man of education, employs his 
talents on dramatic criticism, we peruse it with pleasure, 
if not with a concurrence of sentiment. The errors of a 
noble mind command respect and sympathy, but the rep- 
tile who censures or praises, according to the reward paid 
for his wretched effusion, excites no feelings but detesta- 
tion. It is the custom of these gentry to hold up Young 
as a first-rate actor, and deny Mr. CHARLES KEMBLE’S 
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pretensions to that title. his is not the place fur us to 
discuss that gentleman’s talent, but we certainly consider 
him several steps below our present hero in talent, and 
immeasurably beneath him in genius. 

CHARLEs KEMBLE is an unequal tragic actor. Parts of 
apparent similitude he acts with very different success ; 
and it has occurred to him, that he has been most 
praised for his worst personations. His Romeo, for in- 
stance, was always below Rae’s performance of it, and 
cannot vie with Wallack’s, or exceed Abbott’s. This isa 
bold assertion, but we are prepared to support it. What 
is the true testimonial of affection? Is it the soft, win- 
ning voice, every syllable of which appears attuned to the 
most exquisite harmony? No—this is the cautious court- 
ship of a practised seducer, whose heart is sufficiently at 
rest, to allow his reason to dictate arguments to gain his 
suit, and whose passion does not tremble sufficiently in 
his breast, to check the harmony of his accents. TRvuE 
LOVE was never eloquent IN SPEECH,—the breast is too 
full to let the words flow in liquid numbers,—the beating 
heart throws tremor upon the tongue; and broken arti- 
culation better betrays affection than any continuity or 
modulation of tone can. These observations apply equally 
to some scenes of his Edgar and his Castalio. H's Ham- 
let we consider the best upon the stage. ‘The melane)oly 
smile that plays upon his face, during the scene with Po- 
donius, is worth a volume of elocution. Mr. KEMBLE’s 
Macbeth, though an unequal, is a talented performance: 
his look and attitude, whilst listening at Duncan’s cham- 
ber, previous to the commission of the murder, is a point 
as excellent as it is novel. Of his Jafier we never thought 
highly: we think his Pierre infinitely preferable. Con- 
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way was the best Jafier in our recollection. Mare An- 
tony is the best tragic character our hero ever assumed 
in our memory. His appearance is admirably suited to 
the part; and nothing can be more natural or effective, 
than his oration over Cesar. His attempted and appa- 
rently reluctant removal of the robe from the body, is a 
beautiful touch: it is the acmé of hypocrisy, if we define 
Antony a hypocrite in grief; or it is an exquisite point 
of feeling, if we presume that he really mourned the war- 
rior’s assassination. 

Against the whole range of his stock lovers, in modern 
and old tragedies, we enter our protest. His Jcilius, 
(Virginius,) we think, cannot be compared for a moment 
with Wallack’s: he is cold, and apparently indifferent 
with regard to Virginia, and rage against Appius is not 
mingled with sympathy for her; and, in his addresses to 
her, he does not use the tone of affectionate triumph and 
the rapture of an approved lover, but the persuasive 
accent of an unaccepted suitor. This is the refinement of 
modern gallantry, not the representation of Roman love. 

But if this gentleman had never spoken one tragic line, 
he would have sufficiently proved his claim to the title of 
an excellent actor, by his comic assumptions. He is the 
hero of the old comedies: modern ones are too light for 
him. We cannot conceive our hero, bustling about as 
the Rovers, Rapids, Tangents, or Vupids; nay, even the 
easy Charles sits heavily upon him; but in Lovemore, 
Mirabel, Dorimant, and similar characters, where shall we 
find him a competitor? Elliston always appeared deter- 
mined to be elegant, and he was so; but we saw he was 
so by effort; every step Mrs. Elliston had taught him in 
her dancing academy, was brought forward in his Milla- 
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mour and Doricourt; but CHARLES KEMBLE joined the 
ease of the gentleman with the acquirements of the ballet- 
master. 

Fifty years seldom improve a man’s figure; and our 
hero has latterly got rather stouter than these ‘ glasses 
of fashion and moulds of form’’ should be. But we must 
forgive him that; nor should we quarrel with time, for it 
certainly has written comparatively little upon his brow; 
whilst his relative, Henry Kemble, about ten years 
younger, looks old enough to be our here’s father. 

It is no small praise to say, what we think cannot be 
denied, that Mr. CHARLES KEMBLE is at present the only 
fine gentleman upon the stage. 

There are yet a few parts, of a peculiar nature, that 
we have not enumerated. We allude to Falconbridge, 
Edgar, and Charles the Second. 'The first of these charac- 
ters is not, accurately speaking, a tragic one: it is the 
portrait of a fine, bold, spirited creature, powerful in the 
consciousness of his own power, whom misfortunes can- 
not quell, sorrow cannot subdue. ‘This portrait Mr. KEM- 
BLE fills up admirably; and he is also indubitably excel- 
lent in the melo-dramatic assumption of Edgar. We say 
melo-dramatic; for, surely, there is much in the pic- 
turesque appearance that our hero assumes. His drunken 
scene in Cassio, is another effort that stands alone, from 
its finished excellence. Indeed, it is the remark of a 
shrewd critic, that our hero iy always best, when he is 
either mad or drunk. Charles the Second affords a pleas- 
ing proof of his powers in low comedy; nor should his 
Friar Tuck be forgotten. We lament we cannot extend 
this praise to his Falstaf": it was unworthy of his talent : 
it might be on a par with Fawcett’s, but it was far below 
Bartley’s. 
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To conclude, Mr. KEMBLE, in tragedy, has not the bold 
originality or powerful execution of Kean; the impetuous 
powers of Macready; nor, in some few instances, the 
executive talent of Wallack. He is a more general actor 
than either of these gentlemen, (the last excepted;) he 
has more genius, infinitely more originality, and quite as 
much judgment, as Young; and may fairly be reckoned 
the third tragic actor. In comedy, in the line we have 
specified, he is pre-eminent. Wallack and Brown appear 
the only persons likely to succeed him; and they are 
certainly his inferiors. In melo-qrame and serious panto- 
mime, (06i, &c.) he is below Wallack, H. Johnston, and 
T. P. Cooke, but superior to any other pantomimist we can 
call to mind. 

Our hero has occasionally, though seldom, sung upon 
the stage. We cannot say much of his vocal powers. He 
is about five feet eieven inches in height, and proportion- 
ably built; his countenance is decidedly Roman, and his 
appearance majestic; nis eyes and hair are dark. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 


Se. &c. 


WE re-print the following play-bill at the request of 
a Correspondent. 


THEATRE, DUNSTABLE. 





FOR THE BENEFIT OF 
SYLVESTER DAGGERWOOD. 





On Monpay, 11th of June, 
By desire of several Persons of Distinction, 
The Tragedy of 
HAMLET, PRINCE OF DENMARK: 

Originally written by the great-great-great-grandfather 
of Sylvester Daggerwood, and inserted in Shake- 
speare’s works, 

Hamlet, by Master Apollo Daggerwood, (being his first 
appearance in that character,) and who, between the 
acts, will perform several solos on the patent bag- 
pipes, which play two tunes at the same time. 

Ophelia, by Mrs. Daggerwood, wife of Sylvester Dagger- 
wood, who will introduce several favourite airs in 
character, particularly ** The Lass of Richmond Hill,”’ 
and ** We’llall be unhappy together,”’ from T. Dibdin’s 
oddities, N.B. The hornpipe must be omitted, Mrs. 
D. being too far advanced in a way that ** women 
wish to be who love their lords.”’ 

The parts of the King and Queen, by the desire of the 

Vicar and Moses, will be omitted, as too immoral for 

any stage. 
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Polonius, the comical Politician, by Miss Clara Fisher 
Daggerwood, her first appearance in male attire; the 
Vicar and Mo. having yielded to the popular rage for 
infantine precosily of talent, if I may be allowed the 
expression. Prodigious! 

The Ghost, the Grave-digger, and Laertes, by Mr. Scrog- 

gins, the great London Comedian. 
The characters to be dressed in Roman shapes! 

To which will be added an Interlude, in which will be 
introduced several sleight-of-hand tricks, by the Em- 
peror of all Conjurors. 

The whole to conclude with the Farce of 


MAHOMET THE IMPOSTOR. 
Mahomet, by the Rev. Father O’ Callaghan, who, superior 
to vulgar prejudice, has consented to become a Maho- 
metan upon this occasion. 
Tickets to be had of Mr. Daggerwood, at the sign of the 
Goat’s Beard, in Dunstable. 

*,* The value of the tickets, as usual, will be taken 
out (if required) in candles, bacon, soap, butter, cheese, 
potatoes, &c.—as Mr. Daggerwood wishes, in every par- 
ticular, to accommodate the public. 

N.B. Nosmoking allowed.—No person whatsoever will 
be admitted into the boxes without shoes or stockings. 

— 
THE KEMBLE FAMILY. 

The great-uncle of the late John Philip Kemble, and 
of course of Mrs. Siddons and Mr. Charles Kemble, was 
a Roman priest in the reign of Charles the First, at Here- 
ford, and was there tried, condemned, and executed in a 
place then called the Wide Marsh, now the race ground. 
His hand was cut off, and about thirty years since, was 
in the possession of a Mr. Freeman, a respectable Roman 
Catholic, dwelling within two miles of that city, where 
it was employed by the superstitious to touch wens and 
sores, under the idea of being endowed with supernatural 
virtues. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES. 


INFANTINE THEATRICALS, 1806 


On Tuesday night, we attended what is called the 
Academical Theatre, in Leicester-square, where Douglas, 
Lover’s Quarrels, and Die Jegeriun, were selected for 
the amusement of the evening. We understand that this 
exhibition is to be considered ‘as a trial only, how 
far children, well tutored, are capable of giving en- 
tertainment, while they derive essential benefit them- 
selves.’? Since the introduction of young persons in these 
scenic exhibitions, we have entertained some doubt of 
the possibility of their affording any rational entertain- 
ment, but we have not the smallest hesitation to declare, 
that it can be of no benefit to themselves. It is needless 
to expatiate on the ill effects of an early introduction of 
boys and girls into public life; nor ought we even to 
put in contrast with the moral evils resulting from such 
a life, the possible professional advantages. 

Master Brown, from the Theatre-royal, Liverpool, was 
placed in the favourite and popular character of Norval; 
a distinction he rather owes to his agreeable figure, and 
the harmonious tones of his voice, than to superior abi- 
lities. He sometimes copied the famous prototype of 
our juvenile actors, and sometimes most laughably mis- 
took his author. In our judgment, Master Herbert 
evinced considerable talent in his conception of Glenal- 
von’s character ; and we sometimes applauded his skill, 
though we could seldom restrain our risibility at his di- 
minutive size and caricature costume. In general, the 
young ladies were much below the young gentlemen, 
though twice as tall. The farce was truly farcical; and 
Master Dawson promises, when some four feet higher, to 
be a respectable buffoon. 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


We copy the following from a newspaper, published 
about twenty years since. Perhaps some of our readers, 
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who are not in the habit of seeing criticisms on them 
selves, may be amused by a revision of past events. 
«On Tuesday last, some amateurs performed the old 
comedy of Zhe Wonder, in a new manner, at a small 
though neat theatre, in Catherine-street, Strand. The 
gentleman who performed the part of Felix, seemed to 
possess more judgment than powers of execution, and 
less knowledge of stage-effect than either. He was but 
indifferently supported by the under-characters, upon 
the judicious bustle of which depends the effect of the 
whole, The Colonel and Frederick were both respect- 
able, and a young boy, in the part of an old man, display- 
ed much humour. Of the ladies, a Miss Marsh, in Vio- 
lante, deserves the highest praise : she evinced through 
the whole a superior judgment, and easy and graceful 
deportment, free from those affeciations and theatrical 
artifices, which, amongst the ignorant, are reckoned ne- 
cessary to gain applause. Jnis was performed in a true 
vixen-like style ; and, upon the whole, the audience, 
which was respectable, appeared much amused. We 
cannot conclude without observing, that there is much 
obloquy thrown upon private theatricals, more, we be- 
lieve, than they in general deserve. We saw no impro- 
priety or indecorum; every thing was conducted in a 
regular and decent manner. One thing we particularly 
observed—the frail sisterhood had no admittance there.” 


IMPROMPTU ON MISS CLARA FISHER. 
As Fisher astonish’d, the people all gazed, 
“¢ *Twas wonderful !”’ still they kept saying ; 
For my part, I own, I was not much amazed 
At seeing a little girl playing. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 
MISS AMELIA A. GEORGE, 


(OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL, HAYMARKET.) 


— 
’Fore George, an excellent wench !---FLETCHER. 


— 


To trace the steps of any being from infancy to maturity, 
requires either to have been in such habits of intimacy, as 
must assuredly tincture the recital with some prejudices ; 
or such information must be obtained by the kindness of 
the very persons, who should have nothing whatever to do 
with the production of the memoir. 

We have, in the prosecution of our design, avoided any 
application to the persons whose biography we have pro- 
duced; because we well know, that the mention of a date 
is expected to be repaid with an eulogium, that would lay 
our candour under a severe contribution. And this con- 
duct has, perhaps, occasionally rendered our materials 
scanty; but it has, at least, kept them free from servility 
or fulsome panegyric.* It fortunately happens that three 








* We never trouble any performer for any thing beyond the 
date of his birth or appearance, and the loan of a few play-bills ; 
yet Mr. Blanchard was so uncourteous as to refuse us the first, 
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persons, who have materially assisted us in the conduct of 
this work, have furnished us with matter for the present 
memoir; each of them having, at different periods, known 
our heroine. 

Near Tottenham-court road, on the 6th of August, 
1803, AMELIA ANGELICA GEORGE became an addition to 
the family of Mr. George, a piano-forte manufacturer in 
that vicinity. A maker of musical instruments is not, of 
necessity, a maker of voices; for, as it has been justly 
remarked, 

** He that made bellows, could never make breath.” 


The observation, that the children of musicians generally 
exhibit some powers for the art, is true as far as regards 
ear, but not as it regards voice; whichis perhaps another 
proof of the truth of the remark, that voice is more de- 
pendant on formation than ear; which is, to a certain 
degree, unquestionably acquirable. When the number of 
excellent musicians is considered, the paucity of male 
singers is indeed extraordinary ;—ergo, intimacy with the 
science does little for the voice. In Mr. George’s family, 
however, these remarks could not apply; for, besides our 
heroine, he had a son, whose vocal powers gave promise 
of great subsequent excellence, At six or seven years of 
age, little AMELIA 


** Warbled her native (wood) notes wild,” 


and was the subject of universal admiration. 
Our heroine owes her thzatrical propensities to having 


and many have been unable to find the latter. We should be 
anjust, did we fail to mention the kindness of Mrs. Davenport, 
or the politeness of Mr. Fitzwilliam, as exceptions to this gene- 
ral censure, 
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been occasionally taken to a private theatre, of which her 
brother was proprietor. This retreat for spouters was 
in Pancras-street, Tottenham-court-road. There Miss 
GeorGE played the children’s characters in the different 
pieces which were got up: and, as Richard the Third is 
generally played in private oftener than any other play, 
she was frequently called into action. It was also an in- 
variable rule, that she should sing between the pieces. 
The following is one in which she was particularly happy. 
“ Did you ne’er hear a tale, 

How a youth in the vale 

Ask’d a damsel to grant him a kiss.” 
And now, leaving our heroine immersed in the duties of 
The Duke of York and A-down, a-down, a-down in the, 
valley, let us take a retrospective glance at the receptacle 
for dramatic lunatics, to which we have alluded. 

It was a mighty snug retreat, most assuredly; rendered 
famous as the nursery of Booth. Hamblin, when a mere 
boy, was a constant auditor; and there, beyond question, 
“drank deep draughts ef inspiration.” Little Ross, (the 
gentleman who bears so strong a resemblance to Knight,) 
now performing at the Haymarket; Mr. Hammond, late 
of that theatre, and now at York; and many more, whose 
names, be they more or less notorious, we have forgotten, 
formerly figured in the precincts of the junior Mr. George’s 
dramatic academy. Dates are fearful things, when me- 
mory is alone to be depended upon; but we think it was 
in December, 1814, that we sat, with our knees in close 
connexion with our chins, to witness the juvenile efforts 
of Mr. and Miss GEorGE; the former of whom sang, 


“ Deep in a vale a cottage stood,” 


with considerable effect. 
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And now, gentle reader, let us ‘* walk forward,”’ as 
Mr. Richardson’s orators have it, to Catherine-street, 
Strand. Have you not— 


“ I’m sure you have, my friend,” 


noticed a music-shop at the corner of a court, (of which 
said court, the least that is said the better,) immediately 
opposite Exeter-street. The said shop hath two doors, 
one of which, z.e. the one nearest to Drury-lane theatre, 
leads to a petite but pretty theatre, long dedicated to the 
use of those unfortunate young persons, who pay consi- 
derable sums to exhibit their imbecility before a few 
foolish friends. This theatre is, for a private one, of con- 
siderable antiquity ; Foote having been (on dit) its origi- 
nal proprietor ; he using it as 2 school for his young birds 
to flap about in, previous to their flights at the Hay- 
market. We cannot pretend to follow up the fortunes of 
the house with any accuracy, but we know that, within 
these dozen years, a Mr. Fox, Mr. Child, Mr. Holland, 
Mr. Nathan, and many more, have received the name of 
proprietor, (just as that droll creature, Elliston, calls 
himself proprietor of the gewgaw show-shop which he is 
hired to conduct,) and that the said edifice has received 
the title of The Minor, The Theatre of Variety, The Har- 
monic Theatre, and divers other appellations, too nu- 
merous for specification. Well, there, in the year 1815, 
we again saw Miss GeorcGe, then a pretty little inno- 
cent, not to appearance above eight years of age, singing 
very wildly, but in a very bewitching manner, a juvenile 
ballad, called, if our memories are correct, Johnny came 


to woo. 
In Sutton-street, Soho, (where there was then one of 
these mad-houses,) and at Berwick-street theatre, she 
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also performed the girl, in The Children in the Wood, and 
other parts adapted to her years. 

Soon after this period, her friends, rightly judging that j 
a private theatre was not a spot likely to increase the re- 
spectability or morality of any child, withdrew her from 





her dramatic pursuits; and, so little fervour had she in 
the cause, that it is said, following the stage as a profes- 
sion was then, not in the most distant way, a subject of 


| 
her reveries. ; 

From this time, Miss GEoRGE’s attention was devoted { 
to the acquirement of the useful branches of knowledge ; 4 
but, what is rather singular, though her voice was the | 
universal theme of encomium, her friends afforded her no i 
instructions whatever in music.. ‘The conductors of some 
subscription-concerts, known by the name of the J/nemo- 
synean Society, heard of our heroine, and introduced 
her to the public. She was flatteringly received, and 
executed many difficult songs with great applause, though 
she was then totally ignorant of music. 

It is a curious, and, in the present age, perhaps, an un- 
precedented fact, that, at the time this young lady took a 
prominent part in our metropolitan oratorios, she could 
scarcely tell the notes in the stave, without hesitation ! 
The correctness of her ear rendered musical knowledge 
nearly superfluous, as far, at least, as regarded accurate in- 
tonation. 

Mr. Charles Ashley heard her, by some chance, at an 
amateur concert, and proposed to her friends to take her 
as an apprentice; and, so anxious was he to secure her, 
that he had the articles, by which she was bound to him 
for seven years, executed on the very day she called on 
him, with her friends, to talk over the matter; and, in 
less than a fortnight after this, Mr. Ashley brought her 
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out at the oratorios at Covent-garden theatre. For two 
years, she sang at a variety of concerts, in different parts 
of the country, and then accepted an engagement with 
Mr. Macready, and made her first appearance on the stage, 
at Bristol, (in the part of Norah,) where she remained 





four or five months.* 

Her great success at Bristol induced the Bath managers 
to offer her a very advantageous engagement, fur a fort- 
night, to close the theatre. The first character she ap- 
peared in there, was Leonora, in The Padlock; in which 
she was so eminently successful, that Mr. Dimond imme- 
diately engaged her, for the ensuing season, as principal 
singer at the Bath theatre, and Mr. Loder engaged her for 
the Bath concerts. She then took an engagement at the 
Brighton theatre, where she obtained the marked appro- 

* Apropos, of Mr. Macready: our readers will observe, Miss 
Grorce was only a few months with him. Gur mentioning a 
fact of this kind, anda joke upon the subject, has, we under- 
stand, much exasperated this weak old nan, wio has threatened 
his vengeance on the head of a person, who not only never 


wrote a line in this work, but actually had Never READ the lines 





alluded to, until his remarks attracted attention to them. Now 4 
one word to Mr. Macready, from ourselves. We neither seck 
his friendship, nor fear his enmity. We have seen a little of 
him, and that little has induced us to wish we had seen less. 
We trust no feeling of compassion will tempt him to negiect 
taking any steps he thinks proper against the Editor of this 
Work. We laugh at his anger, and want none of his mercy. 
It has been his misfortune to have had very little truth told him; 
for the petty tyrant of the theatre is as much encircled by syco- 
phants as the ruler of a realm. When we present to the public 
a memoir of Mr. William Macready, we shall give a few lines 
to a mention of his father, and then the worthy Bristol manager 
will (perhaps for the first time) hear a Little WHOLESOME, though 
UNPALATABLE TRUTH! 
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bation of his Royal Highness the Duke of Cambridge, 
who was so pleased with her singing, that he condes- 
cended to patronise her benefit, and attended, with his 
suite. At the conclusion of the season, she went to fulfil ; 
her engagements at Bath. Up to this time, she had de- ay 
pended principally on her own industry and observation, } 
for whatever knowledge she then possessed in music, but 
now she began to make a rapid improvement, under the { 
? 
| 
4 
} 





scientific instruction of that eminent leader, Mr. Loder, 
who, with his amiable wife, taught her gratuitously,— 
Mr. Loder, music; Mrs. Loder, acting ; for her early efforts 
were more the effect of tutorage than aptitude; and her 
long estrangement from the boards had rendered it com- 
pletely a new study, even to deliver a line. 

During this season, she was engaged at nearly all the 
concerts of importance in the west of England; and, at 
the end of it, she was engaged by the managers of several 
provincial theatres and concerts, on very advantageous 
terms, until the opening of the Bath theatre, where she 
commenced her second season in the Italian operas, with 
which the theatre opened. She appeared in the character 
of Zaida, in Rossini’s opera of Jt Turco in Italia, with 
Madame De Begnis. Since that time, the managers have 
not engaged any of the principal lady-singers from Lon- 
don, (Catalani excepted,) so completely is Miss GEoRGE 
established in the favour of the Bath audience. At the 
conclusion of this season, she was engaged at the Bath, 
Cambridge, and Salisbury music-meetings. At the last- 
named place, Catalani was so delighted with her singing, 
that immediately she came out of the orchestra into the 





room, she ardently embraced her before all the per- fi 
formers, expressed herself delighted with Miss GEorGe’s 
talents, and offered to take her to Italy, and give her the 
c4 
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advantage of the best masters that could be procured on 
the Continent; which offer Miss GkEorGE was compelled 
to decline, 2s she was previously engaged by Mr. Morris, 
for the Haymarket theatre, where, towards the close of 
season 1824, she appeared as Susanna, in The Marriage 
of Figaro. 

The London fiat at once stamped her as sterling, and 
rendered her current at our provincial theatres. We 
mention it as a positive fact, (nor is it derogatory to the 
talents of the lady, though it is to the judgment of the 
natives,) that in one town where, three or four months 
previous to her appearance at the Haymarket, she scarcely 
attracted any auditors at all, she subsequently drew a 
larger assemblage than any other singer had ever done. 

The last season at Bath, she sang with her usual suc- 
cess, and was engaged at all the subscription-concerts at 
Salisbury, as prima donna. Her attraction at the concerts 
at this place, induced the managers of the theatre to offer 
ier handsome terms, for four nights; and, immediately it 
was known that she was to play at the theatre, fifty 
places were taken for her benefit, before she made her 
appearance, and on the Friday before the Monday, (her 
benefit night,) uot a place was to be had. 

At the Haymarket theatre, her most prominent parts 
have been Celia, in_4s You Like It, The Countess, in The 
Marriage of Figare, and Polly, in The Beggar’s Opera. 

Previously to giving our own opinion of her talent, we 
: may remark, that Madame Catalani, Madame De Begnis, 
and Braham, Loder and Ashley, have all been enthusiastic 
in their praise of her chaste style of singing; and, we 
might add, that the Princess Sophia and the Duchess of 
Kent were also great admirers of this young lady; but, 
inasmuch as (and we speak it with reverence) the two 
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illustrious individuals last named, know no great deal 
about music, and nothing at all about singing, their suf- 
frages will weigh but little. 

Miss GrorGE is a lady whose talents are at present only 
expanding; and, talented as she now is, we do expect 
that, in a few years, she will be at the head of her profes- 
sion; it is our duty, however, to describe her present en- 
dowments. She is a pleasing and correct singer—not a 
brilliant one. It is very evident that she suffers much 
from timidity. ‘The excellent manner in which she exe- 
cutes a bravura introduced in Figaro, made us expect 
more from her Cease your funning, than she accomplish- 
ed. Fear may be the cause of her not giving scope to her 
powers in this air, or she may, perhaps, be contented 
tv sing the air as Polly would have sung it—simply. Hav- 
ing regard to the character of the whole of the music of 
Polly, we cannot discover any one reason to suppose, that 
it was meant as a burlesque on Italian opera. The only 
air which Polly sings, that bears such a construction, is, 
How now, Madam Flirt; and there, be it remarked, the 
air is Lucy’s, Polly merely making the rejoinder; and, 
by the words, the author evidently meant to soften the 
character that Lucy gives to that music. 

“ How can you see me made 

The sport of such a gipsy 2?” 
is an appeal to Macheath, not a reproach to Lucy; and, 
assuredly, the term used, (gipsy,) under all the circum- 
stances, is sufficiently indicative of the natural mildness 
of the injured wife, after the provocation of Madam Pert, 
from one whem Polly can only look-upon as a wanton, 

usurping her situation, even before her face. 

Miss GrorGe’s Polly bears a strong resemblance to 
Miss Povey’s performance of that character, and to our 
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memoir of that young lady we refer our readers. Indeed, te 
between our heroine and Mr. Knight, Junior’s, intended, et 
there is a considerable resemblance in style. yi 
Miss GeorGkE is, at present, fully adequate to her sitna- iu 
tion at the Haymarket; that is to say, she is fit to ke v 
prima donna in a moderately sized house, where operas b 
are only a secondary consideration ; but she wants power t 
and force, to fill this station at Drury or its rival. The 
beauty of Miss GkorGE’s tones would be better appre ‘ 


ciated at the English opera-house, for the Haymarket is 
excessively unfavourable to a vocalist. ' 
Like 


her, she is (at present) more calculated to shine in the 





As a singer, she much resembles Miss Ca 


concert-room than on a stage. She has (like her) more 
sweetness than power, and very properly aims more at 
pleasing than surprising. But in the present rage for florid 
singing, a rage entirely confined to the ladies,—for our 
male vocalists (Cooke, Horn, Pearman, &c.) attempt few 
lourishes,—we fear Miss GEoRGE will not easily eclipse 
Miss Graddon, to say nothing of those vocal condors, who 
soar so far above all competition—Mesdames Paton and 
Stephens. Taking all the points requisite for a first 
singer, we consider Miss GEorGE as about on a par with 
Miss Povey, Miss Carew, and Miss Hammersley. She has 
less natural voice, but more acquirement than the first; 
less compass, but more animation than the second; and 
falls below the last in bravura, though she is infinitely 
above her in ballads. 

This young lady is evidently improving in her acting, to 
which, should this article fall in her way, she has our 
earnest advice to direct her attention. Acting 
sary an adjunct to dramatic singing, as agility to the 
duties of an Harlequin; and we hope Miss GeorGe has 
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toomuch sense to think, that the public can long rémain 
contented with the painful insipidity that many of our 
vocal ladies display. Miss Stephens, who has improved 
in acting much within the last two years, is one instance 
where the greatest English singer we can remember, has 
been convinced of the necessity of adding histrionic talent 
to musical excellence. 

Our heroine’s figure is small but pleasing; her features 
are interesting; her eyes small, yet extremely expressive. 

She has, we believe, three brothers and two sisters. 
One of her brothers has been many years at the Cobourg 
theatre, playing characters of little importance ; another 
is a vocalist in the country. 

Miss GeorGE is, in private life, exceedingly diffident. 
She lives in the bosom of her family; is blessed with that 
jewel, a good name, which she seems sedulous to pre- 
serve. Her attention to her profession is exemplary, and 
she is certainly making a rapid progress in the good graces 
of the town. When she has wholly subdued her timidity, 
we are sure she will be found to possess powers that the 
metropolitans are at present unaware of ; and, we think, 
she has only to attend closely to the study of acting and 
singing, for one year, to walk very quietly into the situa- 
tion vacated by Miss M. Tree. 
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We re-print the following essay, by permission of the 
author. 
‘* BARTHOLOMEW FAIR, 1824. 

‘* I do believe in the deterioration of this world ; for T, 
’ acreature of yesterday, have seen Bartlemy fair decline. 
In the year 1812, 1 first visited the festive spot; then, 
there was Richardson and Scowton—where is Scowton 
now? There was Gyngell, and an host of jugglers— 
they beam not this year upon us. There were swings 
and round-abouts, in which I have swung till my head 
went round about; they no longer perambulate and pen- 
dulate beneath the auspices of the merry St. Bartholo- 
mew; but there are two things, two performers, that it 
rends my heart to speak of as absentees—the sausages 
and punch, (not the beverage, but the humourist,)—the 
nuts, the hardbake, and all the sweets of the fair remain 
—but where are the savouries? I confess they hang 
upon my memory still. I remember, on my first visit to 
this spot, being lost in the mazes of the pens, and be- 
holding a dustman regaling on the smoaking mince-meat 3 
a gentleman (Elia perhaps) gazed upon him; so did I; 
for his capacity for swallowing was prodigious ; the 
Knight of the Heap scowled at the-intruder, and then 
exclaimed, ‘I think it’s werry wulgar of one gentleman 
to stare at another, whilst he’s heating his sausages.* 
But, hang retrospection, of the fair as it is I am to 
speak: it had this advantage, that, embracing two 
market days, (Friday and Monday,) the allowance of 
mud, and ‘ something worse,’ was ample; the rain was 
not frequent, but it made amends, by being sudden and 
heavy. I went on my pilgrimage on Saturday, and 
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had’nt got half through the fair, before I had received 
five kicks on the shins, and three on the heel, (not healed 
yet;) I am particular in the number, having counted the 
bruises this morning: the first show I entered was that 
where the giants and dwarfs congregated—Mr. Thomp- 
son is the giant, and I reached to his shoulder; the 
giantess is less than my cousin Laura, therefore voted 
‘sham.’ But, Mr. Robinson, the dwarf, is a treat: I 
saw him once at Dover, where I dined with him and Miss 
Biffen, (dining with a biffen is better than dining on one ;) 
and Mr. Robinson, though only twenty-three inches in 


_ height, dispatched two tumblers of gin and water with 


surprising celerity. From thence I went on the look- 
out: the Albineese had no attractions for me; I am grow- 
ing grey myself, and hate to see white hair—even At- 
kins’s lion leaping through a hoop could not draw me in; 
should I ever play at hoop again, I shall not choose a 
lion for a playmate, nor commit such a faur-pas, as to 
take a tiger by the fore-paw. As to the ‘ Wild Indian,’ 
I decline visiting him till he’s tamed. I was sorry to 
observe that Mr. Balls was in his cups; though a jug- 
gler, he had no occasion to turn mugger. By the bye,a 
modern Breslaw performed a clever trick: an old gen- 
tleman, with a wig that defied time, and clocks to his 
stockings, lent his watch to the conjuror, who apparently 
smashed it into pieces; yet, on examination, the owner 
found it in his fob uninjured. He wanted to burn my 
stock, and then replace it on the same principle ; but I 
declined his offer of transferring stock for me. He se- 
creted a card beneath a Jady’s garter, (an amusing and 
edifying performance!) and the innocent black-leg 
blushed to her ancle-bone ; luckily it was the Queen of 
Hearts, and she became pacified. I paid but sixpence 
at Saunders’s, and, in addition to the performances, a 
dun horse (I thought he never would have done) stood on 
my foot for five minutes, on the parade. Fond as I am 
of fascinating acting, I became instantaneously disgust- 
ed with Foot’s performances: surely, surely, Foet never 
played the heavy business before. 
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*¢ Richardson’s theatre has shifted its station: former- 
ly it shone on the opposite side, and was certainly sup- 
ported by abler pens than any other theatre of the day. 
Under the management of this weil-established itinerant, 
how many have flourished! The 





must be a charm in 
the vagrancy of the life ; for within my own knowledge, 
several have quitted comfort and respectability, to share 
its fatigues, its disgraces, and itseujoyments. The lady 
abbess of a nunnery in King’s-place, (Mrs. W.) has an 
only son, George Ch n, whom an allowance of quad- 
ruple any salary he could obtain from such exhibitions, 
cannot tempt from the allurements of the situation. This 
is to me inexplicable ; but it is thus with the gipsey: his 
scanty meal by the road-side, and his hard bed beneath 
the canvas tent, are dearer to him than all the comforts 
a metropolitan tradesman can enjoy. To be a ‘ com- 
moner of nature,’ perhaps is, after all, the truest road 
to happiness. But to return to the red-vested manager. 
Gentle Mr. Richardson, how daintily dost thou trick out 
thy fair dames !—all pleasing (for thou art cautious in 
selecting) with their spangles, and tinfoil, glazed calico 
and tinsel, smiling against lassitude and iate hours. J 
remember one who graced thy parade in 1819: Maria 
~——: she was corpulent and kissable ; unfortunate, 
and I pitied her; pretty, and I liked her. Her floating 
grey eyes almost made a parader of me. Who would 
not have been a peripatetic, to haye been her companion? 
Never tell me of degraded minds; her lovely face look- 
ed all purity, nor did her tongue belie her countenance. 
I could have traversed England with Maria, unconscious 
of the contempt of the world, unanneyed by the insolence 
of the haughty, and hold her, low as society might deem 
her, as the sole solace of my sorrows, the only beacon of 
my hope; besides, Kean had trod the sacred boards ; 
even he had paraded. Kean and the ups-and-downs 
were contemporaneous ; the ‘ ups, &c.’ have gone down, 
and he has gotten up—fit clucidation of the ups-and- 
downs of this life. But to return to Maria—she departed 
with the itinerant troop too far for an occasional visit, 
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though I grudged not forty miles for a sight of her. 1 
remained in town, vacillating between Jaw and love, 
between Impey’s Practice and Maria’s; eternally dis- 
tracted with reports from the country that alarmed me, 
and reports in the office that annoyed me. She was ab- 
sent—and, instead of making declarations of love, I was 
forced to file declarations at law; and, instead of plead- 
ing my passion, learn to plead the general issue. The 
sequel is soon told,—Maria travelled with R. and mar- 
ried with W., and I was left to prove the truth of the 
axiom, ‘ Difficile est longum subito deponere amorem.’ 
Gentle reader, if you have never known an actress or 
actor upon this establishment, I can but pity you; but, 
lest you ‘ burst in ignorance,’ I shall proceed to state 
the salaries at which these performers are engaged. 


*¢ First-rate tragic actors and actresses, per diem, 10s. 6d. 
“To paraders, pluck-’em-in-men, or, as the 

ladies are called, aggravators, per ditio . . 7s.6d. 
“ Good-looking automatons, of either sex . . 6s.0d. 
“ Underlings, that neither look nor speak . . 4s.6d. 


“¢ The first tragedian is expected to drive a pole, if 
required, as the creation of the booth forms no inconsi- 
derable part of the histrionic duties. Mr. R. calls his 
willing hands, ‘real good ones,’ his unwilling ones, 
‘vagrums.’ The money taken daily is beyond credit. A 
penny show, during the last fair, actually received 361. 
the third day. These penny exhibitions frequently sup- 
port ten persons and four horses. One gingerbread stall 
sold 401. worth of nuts. For the funniments of the fair, 
I confess I have little relish. Springing a rattle, I al- 
ways deemed something too serious for a joke ; and no 
nautical gentleman ever yet laughed at having his back 
scratched. Of the balls in the vicinity I speak but by 
hearsay, understanding that a tenement in Chick-lane 
bore the following inscription—* Genteel dancing during 
the fair. N.B. No person admitted without shoes or 
stockings.°—And that my friend Slunk danced with an 
amiable female of the middle age, who was equally de 
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voted to tobacco and Terpsichore, and smoked her pipe 
up the middle and down again—that cast-off was applied 
to coats and waistcoats as well as partners, and that pous- 
setle was unanimously called pussey-cat.’?—**W.L.R.”’ 








COMMUNICATIONS. 
—— 
PROPOSITION FOR THE BETTER ORDERING OF THE STAGE. 
To the Editor of the Dramatic Biography. 

Sir,—It was with a feeling not very easy to describe, 
that I lately read an account of the number of dramatic 
pieces produced on the Paris stage, in the course of a 
single year. Twenty-twocomedies! While the London 
theatres, for more than double that space of time, have 
been unable to procure even one! I say, unable to pro- 
cure; because the managers of the same, if we are to 
believe their satellites and runners, are ever on the search 
for comic writers. ‘* They can meet, alas, with none! 
Now, sir, if this be fact, the directors of our playhouses 
are most vilely, most shamefully traduced, since they 
have been charged with behaving towards the unprotected 
dramatists, in a haughty and contemptuous manner, But 
why this should be practised in the case of the man of 
talent, may, as Dr. Johnson has observed, be difficult to 
tell.* These charges, indeed, the managers of the said 
playhouses have maintained to be false ; but bare asser- 
tion amounts to little. However, if they are really 
disposed to prove to the world, that they have been 
calumniated in this particular, and that they are willing 
to show favour wherever it may be due, let them adopt the 
following easy and simple plan :—that is, to name and 
appoint a committee of literary men, (and who shall be 
independent of the theatre,) to determine on the merits 
of all pieces which may be offered for representation, 
and absolutely on their fitness or unfitness for the same. 
It must not be objected, that this is a power which such 





* See his Life of Savage, for an account of the gentlemanly 
conduct of Mr. Wilkes, when manager of the theatre. 
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committee might abuse, and to the injury of the stage pro- 
prietors. Gentlemen only, and of acknowledged abilities, 
are to be chosen to the office: nor are they to have the 
authority in question, but in regard to those productions 
which could be brought forward, without any more ex- 
pence than that which is incurred on the mere revival of 
a play. All others, namely operas, melo-dramas, &c., 
and which may require new music, dances, dresses, &c., 
and consequently occasion heavy disbursements, must be 
left entirely to the judgment of the owners of the house ;° 
since, to practise on their property, would be unfair. 
Yet, be it always remembered, that in the former case 
there could be no loss; for, it is once more repeated, there 
would be no extra expence. But, to remove all kind of 
cavil or objection, it is further proposed, that the sum of 
one hundred pounds be deposited by the author, with the 
treasurer of the theatre ; which sum shall be forfeited on 
failure of the piece ; by which means the house would be 
indemnified for the charges in getting it up. It can 
scarcely be made a question, that should the play suc- 
ceed, the aforesaid sum of one hundred pounds would be 
returned with cheerfuluess, and even with thanks, for 
the security given. 

Thus, would the disposition to encourage merit, (and 
without friendships and partialities,) at once be seen, 
But if the managers refuse to sanction sucha scheme, 


_ the public should take the business wholly on themselves, 


by constituting, in their name, a club or association, who 
are to have the examination of all comedies, tragedies, 
and farces, which may be new; for, as the town has un- 
questionably the power to drive a play, which it may dis- 
like, from the stage, so should that town be enabled to 
bring any one on, which its well-qualified agents shall tho- 
roughly approve. The theatre is supported by the public, 
and that public should consequently, and on every occa- 
sion, have a posilive voice. They have (it is insisted) a 
right to interfere in all that concerns their amusements. 
Not doubting but that you, as a lover of the drama, 
will readily submit this proposal to the world, by giving 
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it a place in your well-conducted and generally com- 


mended Work, { remain, yours, &c. 
August 15, 1825. CANDOUR, 





Mrs. Mattocks, the celebrated actress, sent to Master 
Samuel Cox, a youth of fourteen, at Westminster School. 
(now a Master in Chancery,) a turkey and sausages ; in 
return for which, he sent her the following lines :— 


The goddesses once, as the old poets tell us, 
Took delight in intriguing with us pretty fellows ; 
To make matters easy, Jove always conferr’d 
On each, as a courier, her favourite bird. 

When the peacock was seen, with her plumage erected, 
A message from Juno was surely expected, 

When Venus would write to her lover, Anchises, 

By the dove she dispatch’d her celestial advices. 
Nay, Pallas, tho’ reckon’d too sober for flirting, 
Was sure of a grave nodding owl at her curtain ; 

*T was whisper’d, however, that she had a spark, 
Else why should her messenger fly in the dark ? 

Be it known, that of late, an intrigue has begun 
*Twixt me and dear Nysa*, the Goddess of Fun ; 
And Nysa, lest mortals should think her absurd, 

Has fullow’d the fashion, and sent me her bird. 

’Tis true, she sent neither owl, peacock, or dove, 

dut her turkey has brought me her message of love: 
The messenger came, and my fancy did hit, 

Not sparkling with plumage, but truss’d for the spit ; 
On each side did the liver and gizard appear, 
And a link of fine sausages came in the rear. 
O follow, dear goddess, this excellent rule, 
I learn’d this morning, at Westminster school, 
** That love, without eating and drinking, grows cool ;”’ 
So, whene’er at a school-boy you level your dart, 
The way thro’ the stomach ’s the way to the heart. 


* Mrs. Mattocks was the original Nysa in the burletta of Midas 
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Mrs. Mattocks, the celebrated actress, sent to Master 
Samuel Cox, a youth of fourteen, at Westminster School. 
(now a Master in Chancery,) a turkey and sausages; in 
return for which, he sent her the following lines :— 


The goddesses once, as the old poets tell us, 
Took delight in intriguing with us pretty fellows ; 
To make matters easy, Jove always conferr’d 
On each, as a courier, her favourite bird. 
When the peacock was seen, with her plumage erected, 
A message from Juno was surely expected, 
When Venus would write to her lover, Anchises, 
By the dove she dispatch’d her celestial advices. 
Nay, Pallas, tho’ reckon’d too sober for flirting, 
Was sure of a grave nodding owl at her curtain ; 
*T was whisper’d, however, that she had a spark, 
Else why should her messenger fly in the dark ? 
Be it known, that of late, an intrigue has begun 
*Twixt me and dear Nysa*, the Goddess of Fun ; 
And Nysa, lest mortals should think her absurd, 
Has follow’d the fashion, and sent me her bird. 
Tis true, she sent neither owl, peacock, or dove, 
3ut her turkey*has brought me her message of love: 
The messenger came, and my fancy did hit, 
Not sparkling with plumage, but truss’d for the spit 5 
On each side did the liver and gizard appear, 
And a link of fine sausages came in the rear. 
O follow, dear goddess, this excellent rule, 
I learn’d this morning, at Westminster school, 
** That love, without eating and drinking, grows cool ;”’ 
So, whene’er at a school-boy you level your dart, 
The way thro’ the stomach ’s the way to the heart. 


* Mrs. Mattocks was the original Nysa in the burletta of Médas 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


WILLIAM FARREN, 


(Of the Theatre- Royal, Covent-garden.) 


—<—— 
You may be happy, you very well know, 
With other men’s wives a Consorting. 
Old Song of Plymouth Point. 
here gottest thou that goose look ?+--Macbeth. 
“* Famine is in thy face, 
Need and oppression starve within thine eye.” 


— 


THE instances of a son treading in the steps of his 
father, even when those steps have been disgraceful, are 
numerous. We imbibe the lessons of iniquity with rapi- 
dity, and pursue them with rapture; but, for a thousand 
Chesterfields, who have had profligate sons, we have 
scarcely a single instance where the son has been remark- 
able for imitating the virtues of his parent. Deterioration 
seems incidental to humanity; and, in private virtues as 
well as public talent, many may utter Colman’s complaint, 
and say, with more sorrow and more truth, that they 

** Have much degenerated from their father.” * 





* G.C. in “ The Fire Poker.” 
Vou, HL.—-35. 
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The subject of the present memoir is the third son of 
Mr. Farren, late of Covent-garden theatre: and, previous 
to entering into our detail of the history of the subject of 
this memoir, we shall take leave to introduce his father 
to the notice of our readers. 

Mr. Farren was an apprentice to a tin-smith, in St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, when his breast first glowed with de- 
sire to wield the truncheon. He was recommended to 
Yates, who engaged him for the Birmingham theatre, 
about 1776. 

Mr. Yates obtained him an engagement at Drury-lane ; 
and, as love forms a leading feature in the memoirs of 
the histrionic heroes, Mr. Farren, about this time, com- 
menced an attachment with a Mrs, H———, WHOSE HUs- 
BAND was a respectable tradesman in JVorcester, and to 
whom she had eight children!!! 

After the demise of Mr. Garrick, Drury-lane was desti- 
tute of any tragic actor of merit, and in the general en- 
couragement which was given to the exertion of talents, 
Mr. Farren had every scope he possibly could wish for. 
He had already been commended ; he was young, and the 
managers were determined to put his powers to the most 
ample test, in the hope of drawing forth such abilities as 
might honour and serve their theatre. Othello, and other 
first-rate characters, he represented with considerable 
éclut; and, though there were many advocates in his 
favour, yet his success did not attract numbers, and con- 
sequently his elevation was transient. 

Mrs. Siddons, soon after, made her entrée; and Mr. 
Farren, imagining himself thrown too much in the shade, 
in the plays with that lady, and being refused her assist- 
ance by the proprietors on his benefit night, though she 
performed for Messrs. Smith, Palmer, Bensley, and Bre- 
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reton, he conceived himself ill-treated; and, when the 
term of his articles expired, he enlisted under the banners 
of Mr. Harris, at Covent-garden; where he was allowed, 
for some time, to tread the heights of the drama, but 
where he soen fell into the same sphere in which he 
officiated at Drury-lane. 

*¢ About eight years ago,”’ (says a work of some autho- 
rity, published in 1791,) ‘he formed an intimacy with 
a Mr. P: ts, a gentleman possessed of somewhat more 
than £1000 per annum; and such affection resulted 
from that intimacy, that Mr. Farren easily persuaded him 
to come and live in his house. He has taken an elegant 
mansion in Gower-street, Bedford-square. Mr. P. . 
who is uncommonly docile, submits his income to his 
*friend’s management; and this, with the emoluments 
arising from his theatrical exertions, and an annuity of 
£200, possessed by Mrs. Farren, enable them to live in 
great splendour. They keep a carriage, footmen, &c.; 
and Mr. Farren thinks there is no necessity of deceiving 
the world, by telling that he is not at the whole expence.” 

Upon the strength of this establishment, Mr. Farren 








brought up his family, with splendid expectations. WuL- 
LiAM, the subject of the present memoir, was born in or 
about the year 1787, and received his education in the 
same school to which Liston is indebted for his, i. e. Soho. 

In 1803, his elder brother, Percy,* went upon the stage, 
and performed at Weymouth and Plymouth. Of the latter 





* Of this gentleman, who is at present stage-manager of the 
Haymarket, we may not again bave an opportunity of speak- 
ing. He lived in the most extravagant style whilst at Ply- 
mouth, and there married a Miss Perry, daughter of Dr. Perry, 
in 1807. He was, for many years, stage-manager at Dublin, 
where, we believe, he was generally much disliked. 
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theatre he subsequently became manager, with a Mr. 
Smith. 

Mr. Farren, senior, accumulated, from the munificence 
of the before-mentioned friend, as we are informed, a 
considerable fortune ; so much so, as to be able to leave 
£8000 to the subject of the present memoir, But his 
mind had received a dramatic bias at school; and, in 
1806, we believe, though we do not pledge our correctness 
as to this date, he appeared at Plymouth, as Lovego/d, in 
The Miser. His second appearance was in Sir Adam 
Contest. Two characters for which he has since been 
celebrated. 

At Plymouth, Mr. Farren moved in the first circles, 
and his company was much sought out of the theatre, as 
also was his presence greeted on it. From Plymouth, 
(after a disastrous management on the part of Percy,) the 
brothers went to Dublin, where they were engaged ; one 
for the first old men, the other for light comedy. 

We may trace the steps of this gentleman, in the cor- 
rect though brief mention of a late dramatic work :— 

‘* In Dublin, these actors became extremely popular ; 
and soon received an offer of an engagement for the Hay- 
market theatre, which, however, they declined; and Mr. 
WIL.1AM FarRREN speedily after was recommended by his 
Grace the Duke of Leinster, to the attention of the Drury- 
lane Committee, to whom terms were proposed, but, for 
the time, rejected, as excessive. About this time, a must 
serious disturbance took place in the Dublin theatre, 
(better known by the name of the dog row, in consequence 
of its having taken place on a night on which the Dog of 
Montargis was to be performed,) and Mr. Jones, the pa- 
tentee, was formally required to surrender the manage- 
ment of the concern to other hands, after considerable 
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damage had been committed, and the theatre for some 
time closed. At the commencement of the following 
season, Mr. WILLIAM FARREN was saluted with the title 
of acting-manager, at the particular request of Mr. Jones, 
with the full consent of the other proprietors, and to the 
great satisfaction of the Dublin audience, who testified 
their approbation by their applause, on the opening of the 
theatre, altogether unprecedented in the annals of Irish 
theatricals. 

** In the succeeding summer, the Drury-lane committee 
offered the terms which they had before rejected; but 
our actor having pledged himself to his kind-hearted pa- 
trons for a term of three years, would not desert his post, 
and deferred a London engagement until the autumn of 
1817, when being in London, and introduced to Mr. H. 

larris, he acceded to a liberal offer made by that gentle- 

man, and signed an article, to commence from the present 
season, before he left town. After playing twelve months 
longer in Ireland, he took leave of his Dublin friends on 
the 19th of August last, in his favourite character of Lord 
Ogleby, advertised for his own benefit, under the imme- 
diate patronage and support of the Lord Lieutenant, who 
accompanied the Countess Talbot and his family to the 
theatre. Miss Stephens being then in Dublin, volunteered 
her services on the occasion.” 

On 10th September, 1818, Mr. Witt1AM FaRREN made 
his first appearance in London, as Sir Peter Teazle. 
Much expectation had been raised; the newspapers had 
lauded the coming actor to the skies, and spoken particu- 
larly of his opening character as a finished performance. 
And it is only justice to our hero to affirm, that his audi- 
tors were not disappointed. In this character and Lord 
Ogleby, every one admitted his excellence. The Covent- 
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garden proprietors determined to ‘ MAKE HIM,” if pos- 
sible, and the bills were headed with—‘ PARAMOUNT 
success or Mr, Farren,”’ &c. &c. 

Every actor in London ultimately finds his level, and 
our hero has reached his. His dramatic life offers little 
further that is worthy of record, if we except the singula- 
rity of his playing the Old Maid, for one of his metropo- 
litan benefits, and Meg Merrilies for another; and his 
enacting Shylock, on a like occasion, at Birmingham, to 
an audience peculiarly select. The inhabitants of that 
town, deeming it unpolite to intrude on a gentleman’s 
privacy, whilst he was amusing himself. 

Mr. FaRREN was married some years since to a lady of 
good family. 

He has been at the Haymarket for the two last seasons; 
and, in consequence of a misunderstanding, it was ru- 
moured that he would not engage there again; but—dra- 
matic differences are speedily adjusted. Mr. FARREN 
enjoys little professional regard. It is said, in both 
green-rooms, that he was intended for the stage-manager, 
this year, at the little theatre, but that Liston declared if 
he were so, that he would not give his services to the 
house. This was definite; and Percy Farren was sent 
for; who left Dublin, and brought over Ais great comic 
actress, Mrs. Humby, with him. 

It is a painful part of our duty to record circumstances 
which must injure performers in public estimation ; yet, 
as we do not hold that, as public men, they should be 
bound to become miracles of virtue, so we do not allow, 
that, as public men, their actions should be screened from 
literary reprehension. 

In 1821, our hero cast his eyes upon Mrs. Faucit; aud, 
having made an arrangement to star at the same theatre, 
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accompanied that lady in two or three journeys. The 
result was, the total alienation of her affections from their 
original object—Mr. Saville Faucit. When and where the 
first act of indiscretion (this is the holiday term for vice) 
occurred, we know not; but, in the summer of 1822, 
when’ our hero and that lady were performing in Mr. 
Faucit’s theatre, (Margate,) their conduct excited uni- 
versal animadversion. From Margate they went to Dover ; 
from whence the unfortunate husband received the infor- 
mation of his wife’s delinquency and his own disgrace. 

We shall not here offer any remarks—in the memoir of 
Mrs. Faucit we shall be forced to do so; but we cannot 
help referring to the letter of a friend, describing the state 
of Mr.Faucit. It is a thrilling page for our hero to pe- 
ruse: it is a more thrilling one for the partner of his guilt 
to read. How thrilling was the reality to the sufferer ! 

“‘ Margate.—All the talk here is of the dramatic incon- 
tinent. FARREN (whose family, I hear, is remarkable for 
their devotion at the shrine of Venus) is almost execrated 
—poor Faucit much pitied. On the evening that the fatal 
news reached him, he left the theatre, and walked over 
the beach—his lips trembled, and he was severely agitated. 
Many persons addressed him, but he broke from them, 
and went to the house of a particular friend. The facts 
were then known only to himself. Though a man of tem- 
perate habits, he drank upwards of two bottles of wine, 
without being visibly affected. He paced the room, and 
seemed unconscious of the presence of any one. To his 
friend’s inquiries he made no reply. He once said, ‘ My 
heart is almost broke, but you will soon know why.’ He 
quitted the house at two o’clock, and wandered round the 
rocks for some hours. From that moment he seemed to 
have closed his lips in unbreakable silence. He has never 
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reproached her ; but his silence speaks for him. The sup- 
pression of his feelings must add to their intensity. It is 
| melancholy to behold him ; it is still more melancholy to 
tt see him play. There is something dreadful in the re- 

flection, that the mirth he assumes is like the gilded plate 
‘| upon the coffin—a light, glittering above, whilst all is 
a darkness within.” 

Mr. WILLIAM Farren is one of the most confined actors 
upon the stage. The John Bull’s simile of the red lion 
was very appropriate. He is always furnishing fac-similes 
of one performance. He is one of the many who never 
dream of fitting themselves to a character, but are content 
with fitting a character to themselves. His Sir Pryer Olden- 
court, Sir Bashful Constant, Sir ddam Contest, Sir Fret- 
ful, &c, are only so many modifications of his Lord Ogleby. 

We are sorry to say, also, that Mr. WILLIAM FaRREN’s 
originality is questionable. It is some years now since 
we were in the land of buttermilk; but, at that period, 
there was an actor of the establishment, of the name of 
Fullam. This gentleman is now superannuated, or nearly 
so. When we speak of him, he was in full vigour. It is 
from him that Mr. Farren seems to have caught his style. 
It had all that eccentric hardness, that sharp intonation, 
that this gentleman’s has. And what is more remarkable, 
both Fullam and Farren employed the same grimace, i.e. 
a screwing of the proboscis, partially on one side and 
partially up. 

Having thus attacked his claim to originality, it is fair 
to observe, that he is certainly an improvement upon his 
preceptor. He is neither so tedious, nor so incorrect. 

In a few characters, this gentleman has no competitor ; 
but he is quite unequal to any representation that requires 
a display of honest energy or warm feeling. Nothing can 
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be more snappish, harsh, or unreal, than his Governor 
Heartall; more sketchy, hard, or angular, than his Si 
Christopher Curry. That celebrated speech,—‘* Here 
stands old Curry, who never spoke to a scoundrel with- 
out telling him what he thought of him,” he delivers as 
if, to borrow a phrase from music, the passage was mark- 
ed stuccato; or, to bring our meaning home to the com- 
prehension of unmusical readers, as if pointed thus :— 
‘“« Here stands*—old Curry,+—who never spoke{—to a— 
a—scoundrel, § — without telling him—a || — what he 
thought of him.” 

Contrast this, for a moment, with the beautifully clear, 
noble delivery of the energetic Bartley; or the passionate, 
warm-hearted style of Dowton ; aud we can only wonder 
at the blindness of the management, that entrusts such a 
character to such an actor. 

In Sir Anthony Absolute, we have the same fault to 
find. He is too deliberative—too precise. He looks a 
man incapable of doing a thoughtless act, or saying a 
thoughtless thing; and, in consequence, his passionate 
speeches to his son, which come from Dowton as thie 
maddened effervescence of a fine mind subdued by rage, 
seem, With FARREN, the silly ebullitions of an ill-tempered 
ancient, who wishes to terrify by extraordinary threats. 

His Lord Oyleby is certainly a fine performance; yet, 





* Here the pause is supplied with a nervous shaking of the 
head. 

+ Here, with a twitch of the nose. 

t Head business repeated. 

§ Here an extraordinary clevation of the eyebrows and 
nostrils. 

|| The accompaniment to this pause is difficult to describe, it 


being a kind of dissatisfied snuffic. 
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even here, we find his inefficiency in the expression of 
benevolent feeling. When Sterling says he will turn 
Fanny and Lovewell out of his house, his lordship’s 
reply— 
“ Then I will take them into mine,” 

to which King is said to have given such a noble effect, 
and to which the hapless though talented Lovegrove gave 
so much kindly and pathetic emotion, Mr. FARREN de- 
livers with a kind of inflated elevation of voice, as if con- 
scious that he was about doing a very meritorious action. 

His Sir Peter Teazle is a perfect picture of the formal 
old bachelor; and, though he falls below Terry, in the 
scene with Joseph, (for pathos is not a part of Mr. Far- 
REN’S composition, and part of that scene is highly pathe- 
tic,) yet his performance, as a whole, is equal if not 
superior to that gentleman’s; and that is saying much 
indeed. 

His Beau Shatterley is only Ogleby in other clothes; 
and we have only one other personation of his, that merits 
peculiar attention—his Jsaac, in the hash called Ivanhoe. 
It was a very talented assumption; affecting, to a high 
degree. His making up, too, for this part, was admirable. 
You had before you the miserable victim of bigotry, fana- 
ticism, and intolerance—hunted and hopeless—his every 
glance was the glance of fear—he had a bow of servility 
even to his own shadow—and his sigh, as he gazed on his 
beautiful Rebecca, (beautifully personated by Miss Foote,) 
was true, indeed, to nature. We anticipated much from 
Mr. FarrEN’s Old Dornton, after this: there we were, 
indeed, disappointed. 

Our hero is an actor that should be retained in one of 
our large establishments, where they can afford to employ 
one person to sustain four or five parts; but he should 
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not be permitted to fritter away characters that could be 
performed more ably by Bartley, Fawcett, or Blanchard. 
On the strength of two or three assumptions, he may be said 
to be a superior actor to any of the day; but, as a general 
performer of old men, he is below Dowton, Bartley, Ter- 
ry, Fawcett, and Blanchard. Nor, whilst we admit his 
being much superior to Gattie, do we think that he pos- 
sesses the capabilities of Mr. Williams, (Haymarket,) who 
is a very talented man, though what is termed “ a hard 
actor.’ To speak fairly, and bring a comparison as near 
as possible, Mr. Williams and Mr. FaRREN may be consi- 
dered on a par. If FarrgN exceeds the other in Ogleby 
and Jsaac, Williams reprises in Sir Anthony and Baillie 
Nicol Jarvie. 

Mr. FARREN is about five feet ten inches in height; of 
a light complexion, with small features ; his countenance 
is mean and inexpressive; he stoops in walking, but has 
a very juvenile appearance; his voice, in speaking, is 
harsh and unmusical; and he has no vocal ability. F 

He is separated from his wife, to whom, says report, 
he only allows one guinea a week. We cannot think this 
possible. Mr. FarreN could not add such sordid mean- 
ness to his desertion, 







































































HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 


&c. &e. 


THE GARRICK PROPERTY. 


Tue orders of the executors under Mrs, Garrick’s will, 
not to suffer strangers to have any view of the property 
and residences in the Adelphi and at Hampton, still con- 
tinue to be strictly enforced. Although the executors 
were not on the premises, they prohibited the granting of 
such favours for the present, as there is a good deal of 
the property scattered about the larger rooms, in promo- 
tion of the labour of separating and allotting the different 
articles. The drawing-room at Hampton, into which the 
executors have had brought a great quantity of the 
moveable property, the pictures, books, &c., as well as 
the celebrated mulberry-tree chair, from the Shake- 
spearian Temple, is locked up; as are the rooms at the 
house on the Adelphi-terrace, in which are placed the 
plate, books, paintings, &c. 

30th the houses, however, are in very bad condition. 
They are very much out of repair, especially the resi- 
dence at Hampton—so much so, that the plastering in 
many places has given way, and even the ceilings have 
not entirely kept their proper stations. Some of them 
are rudely patched, or about to fall, owing to the pro- 
gress of damp, for the want of timely application of re- 
pairs; the bed-room of Garrick, in particular, is in a 
very defective state of repair. From the general ap- 

pearance of the premises at Hampton, more especially, 
it is questionable whether there have been any repairs, 
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other than what were absolutely requisite ‘* to keep out 
rough weather,’’ since the death of Mr. Garrick; the 
paint seems to be absolutely worn off. As to the out- 
houses, there is scarcely any doubt but that they are ex- 
actly as Mr. Garrick left them. The range of coach- 
houses, eight in number, with a corresponding extent of 
stabling, stable-yard, &c., on the right of the residence, 
and of the stabling regularly connected with the dwell- 
ing, are in a deplorably ruinous state. They have never 
been made any use of, since Mr. Garrick’s time, and cer- 
tainly they have not been in any way repaired. It has 
been lately stated, that these coach-houses and stables 
were built by Mr. Garrick, te accommodate the car- 
riages, horses, &c. of the company which he was accus- 
tomed to have at his delightful country retreat; bui this 
statement is contradicted at Hampton, it being there re- 
lated that they were originally built for the convenience 
of Hampton Court Palace, and that they were subse- 
quently obtained by Mr. Garrick, as they were conti- 
guous to his residence, and as his company, when he had 
large parties, could not always find convenient accom- 
modation for their vehicles, cattle, &c. at the neighbour- 
ing inns. 

The imperfect state of repair which characierises the 
present condition of both residences, it is much feared, 
especially by those to whom legacies have been left, and 
by those who are interested in the residue of Mrs. Gar- 
rick’s property, that such condition of the houses will be 
the subject of just complaint, and therefore eventually 
of a possible diminution of those interests on which they 
now calculate. Mr. Garrick left them for Mrs. Garrick’s 
use, during her life, for her residences, ‘* she keeping 
the houses and premises in good repair, and paying all 
quit rents, taxes, and other rents and outgoings for the 
same.’’ Burdened with this condition, (amongst others,) 
there was left for Mrs. Garrick a clear annuity of £1,500 
—a sum certainly small enough to keep up that state of 
public appearance, which appears to have been cone 
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templated by Mr. Garrick, as still to characterise the 
Garrick property, when its founder should be reposing 
in the grave. The property certainly is not ‘in good 
repair,’’ nor any thing like it; and the question arises 
whether Mrs. Garrick’s executors may not be obliged to 
put the premises in what may be deemed ‘‘ good”’ re- 
pair, out of the property left by Mrs. Garrick. If so, 
there will be no trifling reduction of the £14,000, of 
which, it is stated, Mrs. Garrick died possessed. 

Those who knew Mrs. Garrick intimately, mainly ac- 
count for such apparent neglect of the injunctions of 
Mr. Garrick’s will,—as she was so indefatigable and en- 
thusiastic in other respects, in protecting and revering 
what concerned the memory of her ‘* dear David,’’—to 
the heavy and vexatious law-suits in which she became 
involyed with Mr. Garrick’s relations, (all of whom, 
distant relations excepted, she outlived,) as to the con- 
struction of that part of her ‘* dear David’s’’ last will 
and testament, which concerned property not specifi- 
cally disposed of to the testator’s ‘* next of kin.’?’ Mrs. 
Garrick imagined herself entitled to such property, in 
which case her means would have been greatly aug- 
mented; but the Lord Chancellor, after a long course 
of equitable litigation, ultimately pronounced a decree 
against Mrs. Garrick. There are still to be seen at 
Hampton, fronting the high road, signs of this contest ; 
for, at the end of the wall which separates the lawn from 
the public road leading to Hampton Palace, and next 
to the house at the end of the lawn and on the bank of 
the Thames, which Mr. Garrick left to his nephew, 
David Garrick, with £5000, in addition to the £5000 
given on his marriage, there appears a large board, the 
painted inscription on which desires all the world that 
may be travelling that way, to 

** Take notice, the ground between Mr. Prothero’s 
house and this wall, from the road to the river, is the 
property of Mrs. Garrick.”’ 

From the lawn in front of the nephew’s house, to the 
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lawn on which stands the Shakespeare Temple, there is 
an iron gate to facilitate the communication between the 
two lawns; and the right of way from the nephew’s 
lawn was secured by grant to the nephew; but the pro- 
perty of the latter remained vested in Mrs. Garrick, as 
she chose to tell the world by the aforementioned board. 
The nephew here alluded to, and whose name was also 
David Garrick, was in the army. He was muchrespect- 
ed by his uncle, and the nephew continued to reside on 
the property left him, as long as he lived. The nephew 
(like the uncle) is spoken uncommonly well of by those 
inhabitants at Hampton who remember him. The ne- 
phew’s remains are deposited in Hampton church; and 
in the church, over the baptismal pew, there is a neat 
marble slab, with the following inscription on it :— 


Near this place 
Are deposited the Remains 
f 


o 
DAVID GARRICK, Esq. 
Aged 41 Years. 

In all the endearing characters of domestic life, 
Friend, Relation, and Husband, 
He was most amiable; 
Pleasing in his manners, 

And fzithful in his attachments: 
He was not less loved during his life, 
Than regretted at his death. 

In a long and painful i!ness, 

His patience did not forsake him, 
And as he suffered, so he died, 

In humble resignation 
To the will of GOD. 


The family arms are beautifully emolazoned on the 
marble, at the end of this inscription. 

The nephew, David Garrick, left behind him no chil- 
dren. His widow continued to reside on her property 
at Hampton, for some time subsequent to her husband’s 
decease ; but on her again being married, she retired to 
live in Wales. She married for her second husband, a 
gentleman named Jones, of considerable property; but 
he recently changed his name, or rather took an addi- 
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tional name, on coming into possession of further pro- 
perty. By this marriage there is one child. The house, 
on being left by Mrs. Jones, was let to yearly tenants. 
It is a large house, and is very beautifully situated ; it 
is more immediately on the banks of the river than the 
late Mr. Garrick’s residence 3 it is on the other side of 
the road, and the lawn in front of it descends to the 
water’s edge, and is, of course, in line with the Shake- 
speare Temple lawn. Mr. John Twining, the celebrated 
tea-dealer of the Strand, occupied it for many years, 
He was the last tenant. He submitted to have his rent 
doubled, and then, because it was insisted that he should 
repair the house, Mr. Twining left it. It is now empty, 
and has been so for some time. There is a board up, 
announcing that it is to let. J¢ also continues in very 
imperfect repair; so that the late Mrs. Garrick was not 
alone in neglecting to keep in good repair the property 
that had been left by Mr. Garrick. Whether motives, 
similar to those that are said to have actuated the late 
Mrs. Garrick, influenced others, we know not. 

That portion of the Thames, which is immediately in 
front of the Shakespeare Temple lawn, appears to be in 
great favoar with those patient, and, said to be, reflec- 
tive personages, called ANGLERs. For several days past 
there have been six, eight, and a dozen of punts, made 
expressly for this species of highly intellectual occupa- 
tion, moored off this portion of the branch of the Thames, 
filled with gentlemen from the surrounding neighbour- 
hood, most intenily engaged in angling. The appearance 
is curious to the passing visitor, and the very stillness of 
their occupation appears to be peculiarly appropriate to 
the station selected for that pursuit, to which the parties 
adhere, during whole days, with matchless philosophy 
or resignation, 
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( 53 ) 
COMMUNICATIONS. 
—— 
DRAMATIC ROSES. 

A Sone.—Air—Oh! nothing in life can sadden us. 
Away, gloom and sorrow! there’s nothing to sadden us, 
Drink deep! drown our cares in the red ruby bow! ! 
Come! a health to those angels whose syren strains mad 

den us— 
I love every one of them, aye, from my soul ! 
And, first, bright-eyed Foote! that earthly divinity, 
Smiling and whiling, enthralling each heart ; 
Then, Smithson! How vain stoics cry, ’tis a sin to be 
Sighing for love, whilst all yield to his dart. 
Oh! what would be life without the sweet creatures ! 
My fancy flits o’er them, unfetter’d and free ; 
In the sparkling nectar I view their bright features, 
And, seizing the goblet, I drink, Love, to thee ! 
Here’s to Waylett, whose eyes so bewitchingly languish 
To Chester, whose smile fills each breast with desire ; 
To Vestris, for whom my poor heart feels such anguish, 
Who, in my fond senses, such raptures inspire. 
And now, the red stream of enchantment fast flowing, 
Thrilis through every vein, and we revel in bliss ; 
Our minds, with the thoughts of such darling girls, glow- 
ing, 
Each dream is enjoyment, each sigh is a kiss. 
Oh! what, &c. 
Little Fanny Fitzwilliam, dear charmer, here’s to thee ! 
A health, here, we pledge to thy bonny blue eye ; 
And to thee, pretty Parrock, wherever I view thee, 
For thy merry smiles how I languish and sigh! 
But the wine mounts the brain, and the mind it envelopes, 
’Tis time to give o’er while the senses play free ; 
There yet is one name that each beauty developes, 
Rise, and quaff the last bumper—a health unto Tree! 
Oh! what, &c. 
Eocsr DARLINGTON. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


KEY NOTES AND MODULATION OF BIRDS. 


A friend (says Mr. White, of Selborne) remarks, that 
many (most) of his owls hoot in B flat; but that one 
went almost half a note below A. The pipe he tried 
their notes by, was a common half-crown pitch-pipe ; it 
was the common London pitch. 

A gentleman, who is reckoned to have a very nice 
musical ear, remarks, that owls hoot, in three different 
keys, in G flat or F sharp, in B flat, and A flat. He 
heard two hooting at each other; one in A flat, and the 
other in B flat. Query—Do these different notes pro- 
ceed from different species, or only from various indivi- 
duals? The same person found, upon trial, that the note 
of the cuckoo, of which we have but one species, varies 
in different individuals; for, about Selborne Wood, he 
found they were mostly in D. He heard two together ; 
the one in D, the other in D sharp ; which made a dis- 
agreeable concert. He afterwards heard one in D sharp, 
and about Woolner Forest, some in C. As to nightin- 
gales, he says, their notes are so short, and their transi- 
tions so rapid, that he cannot well ascertain the key. 
Perhaps, in a cage and in a room, their notes might be 
distinguished. The cuckoo begins song in the season 
with the interval of a minor third; the bird then pro- 
ceeds to a major third, next to a fourth, then a fifth; 
after which his voice breaks, without attaining a minor 
sixth. 








MISS GEORGE. 


We have to correct an error that crept into our account 
of this lady. She was born in the year 1805; and, con- 
sequently, is two years younger than our statement made 
her 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MRS. BILLINGTON, 


(Late of Covent-garden, Drury-lane, and the King’s Theatres.) 


— 
** Who loved all things but her lord.” 
* - * 
Her face was noble, her eyes fine, mouth gracious.---ByRon. 


to 


THE name of BILLINGTON recals a thousand delightful 
recollections, but with them some humiliating reflections. 
An accomplished singer, and more accomplished woman 
—a creature, endowed with miraculous powers and ex- 
quisite beauty—one, who might have been the delight of 
all circles, but who chose to banish herself from those of 
respectability—one who, with every quality to exalt the 
stage, was oue of the readiest to degrade it. 

Mr. Weichsell, a native of Germany, and a very excel- 
lent musician, was our heroine’s father. Her mother was 
many years a singer at Vauxhall Gardens, and possessed 
a beautiful voice ; which, however, had one striking pecu- 
liarity—its approximation to the tone of a clarionet; 
from which instrument she had studied her solfegia. 

In 1777, Miss WEICHSELL, our heroine, made her ap- 
pearance at the Haymarket theatre, on the occasion of a 
benefit-concert; and, from that period, she deveted her 
talents to these sort of performances. 

Vou, III1.—236. E 
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She officiated at many public and private concerts so 
late as 1782, and was looked upon, by the most eminent 
amateurs, as a prodigy in the science, particularly as a 
performer on the piano-forte. About this time, Mr. Bil- 
lington paid his addresses tu her, and his personal recom- 
mendations soon prevailed upon her to marry him. 

The stage seemed to be more pregnant with advantages, 
and promised more emolument, permanency, and fame, 
than any other sphere in which she could employ her 
talents. Soon after her marriage with Mr. Billington, 
she entered into articles with Mr. Daly, the manager in 
Dublin, where she became a very popular singer, and 
where her husband was engaged for the orchestra. 

Among the gallants of Dublin, it may be supposed that 
her charming person did not pass unnoticed ; nor did she 
haughtily repel those who addressed her.’ Mr. Kray was 
the first who engaged her attention to an eminent degree; 
and, pretending a great want of some particular music, 
she dispatched her husband to Liverpool, while she visited 
Mr. Kray. But finding that Mr. Billington was entitled 
by law, and determined to receive her salary at the theatre, 
she thought it prudent to be reconciled to him. 

Mrs. Daly had long suspected her husband and our he- 
roine, and had watched them with vigilance and caution. 
One evening she saw them, through the key-hole, in the 
lady’s dressing-room, and, without disturbing the happy 
couple, she brought Mr. Billington to enjoy the prospect 

likewise. But that gentleman, instead of taking imme- 
diate vengeance, was anxious to expose the scene to 
others, in order that he might be enabled to commence a 
prosecution. 

Mr. Billington now talked loudly of the matter, and of 
obtaining ample redress in a court of law. Proceedings 
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had begun: but the lady, whether from shame, or a desire 
of screening her paramour, vowed, that if the affair came 
to public trial, she would never more appear on the Dub- 
lin stage. Mr. Daly then declared, that if she refused per- 
forming, he would prosecute her husband for the sum of 
£500, stated in the articles which Mr. Billington had 
signed, and which would be forfeited if Mrs. BILLINGTON 
declined fulfilling her engagement. 

In this predicament, Mr. Billington thought, that as he 
was certain of being obliged to pay the £500, and that, as 
the damages to be awarded by a jury would probably be 
but small, his wife’s character not being the most imma- 
culate, it would be better to hush up the matter; and, 
after having made the whole quite public, he took his 
dutiful spouse again into his favour. 

Mrs. BILLINGTON’s victory on this occasion, made her 
less careful of appearances than formerly. The late Duke 
of Rutland, then Lord Lieutenant, became her admirer ; 
but the duchess being universally esteemed, our heroine 
was rendered particularly obnoxious by this last intimacy ; 
insomuch, that finding the voice of the populace was much 
against her, and being assailed by some coarse hints from 
the visitants of the gallery, put in the way of ingenious 
but distressing queries, she obtained letters from his Ex- 
cellency the Duke of Rutland to the Marquis of Caermar- 
then, then secretary of state, who interested himself 
warmly in her behalf, the moment he beheld her; and 
who exerted his influence so far, as to get her jirst ap- 
pearance at Covent-garden theatre commanded by their 
majesties; an honour never before conferred on any 
actress, and which the late queen is said to have subse- 
quently much regretted. The noble marquis, too, (on dil) 
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got soundly rated about this affair; but the purpose in 
view was answered, and ire availed not. 

Covent-garden theatre had always been distinguished 
for its superiority and excellence in musical pieces and 
pantomimes, while that of Drury-lane held pre-eminence 
in tragedy and comedy. The feats of the motley-coloured 
gentlemen, when directed by Rich, and the charming 
operas introduced by Beard, proved equally attractive as 
the abilities even of Garrick ; and so sensible was that able 
player and manager of the public attachment to sound and 
show, that he often brought forward such pieces, though 
few of them received any proportionate share of approba- 
tion with those of his competitors. 

Mr. Harris, the manager and principal proprietor of 
Covent-garden theatre, followed the steps of his prede- 
cessors ; and though his pantomimes were not so ingeni- 
ous, his profits have been more considerable. The fol- 
lowing remarks upon his management are not unmerited 
eulogy. ‘* His success is entirely ascribable to unpre- 
judiced, impartial conduct, in giving scope to abilities 
that bring him money. He regards merit only as the 
town follows it, and regulates his theatric arrangements 
entirely by the public taste. He has rendered operas 
more alluring than ever, and prineipally by the attractive 
power of the present subject.” 

Elliston has, however, succeeded in rivalling, nay, ex- 
ceeding, Covent-gardeu theatre, in vocal strength ; though, 
in pantomime, they still claim precedency. 

On 13th February, 1786, in the presence of the late 
king and queen, and to as full a house as a manager could 
desire, did our heroine enact Rosetta, in Love ina Vil- 
lage. Successful she, of course, was; yet the many- 
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headed monster was more delighted than pleased. Or- 
nament was then little used iu dramatic singing. ‘The 
great Catley thought one cadence enough in each verse : 
and Mrs. Bannister, who, long after her, led the van in 
opera, and who was the original Rosina, scarcely ever 
used any orpament whatever, her style being purely that 
of ballad singing. Mrs. BitLincton’s singing, therefore, 
was caviare tv the million; so dangerous is novelty and 
innovation on established rule, that it is thought royalty 
alone shielded her from disapprobation. 

Though the pit yawned, and the galleries gaped in 
amazement, the musical world were enraptured ; and the 
effect produced in the orchestra, by her performance, is 
said to have been magnetic;—though, during one of 
her beautiful cadences, every musician (and especially the 
leader) was so wrapt, that he neglected to give his chord 
at the close of it, and proceed with the air, until the cessa- 
tion of sound awoke him to his senses. 

Altogether, her situation at Covent-garden theatre 
was not very enviable; for, greeu-room stories, and the 
jealousy of the singers of the old style, together with the 
prejudices of the public in their favour, rendered her 
station irksome to her. 

In this season, she became acquainted with Sacchini, 
with whom she made a tour of France and Italy, profit- 
ing by his instructions, whilst Mr. Billington remained 
in London, teaching music, and living splendidly on the 
joint exertions of himself and partner. Sacchini’s in- 
structions were repaid in other coin than that issued at 
the mint, and all parties were very well satisfied at the 
arrangement. 

Of her subsequent London career in the world of gal- 
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lantry, we condense an account from a work of the day. 
The facts may be relied on, but we leave the initials as 
they appear in the book in question, and our readers will 
discover such likenesses as they deem proper. 

** But her obliging temper could not resist the impor- 
tunities of afflieted swains in this country, more than in 
Ireland. A royal duke, known by the name of Squire 
Morgan in an affair of gallantry with Lady G——r, about 
twenty years ago, was fascinated by her smiles, and at- 
tended her as constantly as the public applause, every night 
she performed ; but whether his highness found his love 
too expensive, or whether the lady found a more agreeable 
mate, she soon after became attached to Mr. B——l, a 
gentleman celebrated as an amateur in the Mendozian 
science, with whom, we believe, she still lives on amica- 
ble terms. 

“* Mr. and Mrs. BILLINGTON have now renounced the 
vulgar prejudices of education, and live upon more liberal, 
philosophic principles, than the narrow ideas that some 
religionists prescribe. The quarrels of man and wife they 
happily prevent, by giving each other unlimited liberty. 
He receives her salary, and nurses it for future occa- 
sions; and she ealls upon him, at his house in Poland- 
street, on her way to the theatre, every day she plays, and 
inquires in a very friendly mauner after his health.” 

In 1794, after a series of amours that had reached dis- 
agreeable notoriety, Mrs. BILLINGTON started once more 
for Italy; and, in that land of clustering grapes, sweet 
voices, and warm hearts, she luxuriated in her power ; 
equally admired as a singer and as a woman, her hours 
passed in one huge swing of pleasure. The latitude of 
foreign manners, and especially of Italian habits, suited 
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our heroine: her existence was one intoxicating dream, 
in which reason claimed no interval—one gush of pleasure, 
that bore away reflection in its torrent. 

{n 1797, Mr. Billington paid the debt of nature at Na- 
ples. He was a good musician and a pleasing composer. 
His canzonets were great favourites in their day, and he 
was the instructor on the spinet and harpsichord to the 
first families of his day. 

His lovely widow soon entered again into the holy 
state. Mr. Florresent, the son of a banker at Lyons, was 
the happy man; and for him she is reported to have felt 
the most ardent affection—indeed, an affection that a 
superficial observer of human nature would not deem her 
capable of. She purchased an estate near Venice, where 
they lived in splendour; but Signor Florresent, it seems, 
was as volatile and inconstant in his temperament as his 
wife had been, and our heroine was doomed to feel the 
pang of unrequited affection and neglected love. 

Mrs. BILLINGTON (for she still retained this cognomen) 
suddenly came to London, in 1801; and no sooner was 
her arrival known, than all the metropolitan managers 
were on the alert to obtain her. Mr. Harris succeeded in 
getting her to make her first appearance at his house, 
though she performed, in this year, both at Covent-garden 
and Drury-lane. 

In 1801, the public taste had improved, (if it be im- 
provement.) Kelly, Mrs. Crouch, Mrs. Atkins, Madame 
Mara, Signora Storace, and Braham, had given John Bull 
a relish for the Italian school, and Mrs. BILLINGTON’s 
appearance, as Mandane, was hailed with the warmest 
applause. 

After this, she sang at all our great concerts ; provin- 
cialized with success ; went to the King’s theatre, where 
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she was speedily recognised as the first singer of Italian 
music ; and such was the nature of her engagements, that 
she was used to make (easily) £14,000 a year. 
After this, she became prima donna of the King’s 
‘ ) theatre. The critique on one of her benefits, (March 30, 
i 1806,) we insert from the papers of that day, as sufficient 
evidence of the estimation she was even then held in. 

** On Thursday night, this elegant theatre was crowded 
to an overtlow: a just tribute to the great talents of Mrs. 
BILLINGTON. Jt must have been highly pleasing to this 

if lady, on her benefit night, to see the whole of the boxes 
and the pit occupied by persons of the first distinction. 
On her entrée, she was greeted with repeated plaudits. 
She sang with uncommon effect, and seemed anxious to 
repay, with every exertion, the approbation and attention 
of so splendid and numerous an audience. The music of 
La Clemenza di Tito, the production of that great com- 
poser, Mozart, was heard with delight. The overture 
was much admired, and the leader, Mr. Weichsell, ex- 
erted himself, with the whole orchestra, to render every 
justice to one of the greatest composers the world ever 
produced. Mr. Braham sung admirably, and the duets 
between him and Mrs. BILLinGTon were indeed a delect- 
| able treat. Signora Griglietti made her first appearance. 
/ She has a pretty voice, a pleasing person, and, we have 
no doubt, will prove an acquisition. Righi and Rovedino 
also filled their respective parts with great credit. The 
scenes, dresses, and decorations, were at once elegant and 
appropriate ; and, we have nv doubt, but that La Clemenza 
di Tito will be often repeated to crowded audiences.” 

It would be tedious farther to follow the dramatic career 
of one now no longer on the stage of existence; and, 
therefore, after mentioning that her last appearance was 
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at the Lyceum, about twelve years since, for a benefit, 
we shall proceed to extract a summary of her talent, 
made in 1790, and then add our own opinion of her 
powers. 

** To say, what has been said a thousand times of this 
syren of the stage, that her voice is exquisite, her execu- 
tion inimitable, her compass extensive, her intonation 
just, and her shake perfect, would indeed be saying the 
truth, but not the whole truth. 

*< The compass of this singer’s pipe is doubtless exten- 
sive, but not so much so as has been imagined. In the 
lower part it is very limited. Of this she is sensible: 
and, in her bravura airs, often substitutes one octave for 
another; a licence which passes unobserved by the mil- 
lion, but escapes not the notice of cultivated scientific 
ears. It is no further censurable; than being an act of 
rebellion against the composer, and sometimes inverting 
the chords of the accompaniments. It is like the wild 
luxuriance of poetical imagination, which, though against 
the cold rules of the critic, constitute the value of true 
poetry. In airs of expression, the enchanting sweetness 
of her voice and manner is beyond all praise. Her atti- 
tudes, although in general graceful, would, however, be 
improved by omitting the inclegant one of pressing her 
hands against her bosom, in passages that require exer- 
tion. It never fails to communicate ideas of labour, 
struggle, and pain. ‘The heroines of the [talian opera 
excel her as much in attitudes, as she excels them in 
voice. 

** Though some singers are more sublime, yet not one, 
in our judgment, is so pathetic, correct, and delicate. So 
nice is her ear, that she can immediately point ¢o any in- 
strument out of tune, Jet the number accompanying it be 
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ever so great. She is indefatigable in her attention to the 
business of the stage, and to improve in her profession ; 
and, we must say, her endeavours have not been fruitless. 
There is a softness, a peculiar bewitching sweetness, in 
her manner, that wonderfully prepossesses every auditor 
in her favour. The feeling and discrimination with which 
she sings Cease your funning, in The Begyar’s Opera, 
proves that those airs which are listened to with indif- 
ference from other singers, may be rendered new, exqui- 
site, and highly attractive, by the magic seunds and 
exquisite judgment of Mrs. BILLINGTON,” 

Mrs. BILuinGrToen, on her return in 1801, had conside- 
rably improved ; she used less ornament, and had acquired 
a more distinct articulation. 

When we say she was the greatest singer we ever heard, 
we fear we may be going more upon our feelings than our 
judgment. Her name is connected with the warm recol- 
lections of our boyhood. She was one of the earliest 
amongst the many, upon whose tones we have hung with 
rapture: her voice was the dear magic that awakened 
our best and earliest musical perceptions, and we find it 
impossible to accord any thing less than the first place to 
it in our esteem. When she revelled in her powers, she 
approached what we have since heard in Catalani; when 
she sang chastely, she resembled Miss Stephens. We can 
call to mind a song that she sang, without accompani- 
ment, in an opera called Marian. It ran thus— 


** Ah me! by the osicrs so dank, 
As I sat on the bank, 
And look’d at the swell of the billow, 
This basket he wove, 
As a token of love--- 
Ab me! ’twas a branch of the willow ” 
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The music is a beautiful minor, by Shield; and our he- 
roine’s singing these few lines, are amongst those exqui- 
sitely melancholy recollections which we still cherish in 
those hours of ‘* pleasant sorrow,”’ when a sigh is bliss- 
ful, a tear a luxury. 

Our heroine was an indifferent actress. She played the 
piano-forte admirably, and was a charming woman in her 
manners; never obtrusive or egotistical. 

She had one child by Mr. Billington, who died in in- 
fancy; and she adopted a female child, to whom she sub- 
sequently left a handsome provision. This child is said to 
have been her own, by a nobleman once in the cabinet ; 
but this tale of scandal is of doubtful origin. 

Of her character we regret to speak. She was the 
votary of pleasure, and, consequently, the victim of vice. 
She was kind-hearted to those around her; generous to 
many, and affable to all. We could not, if we would, 
urge any thing to extenuate her guilt; and it is now too 
late to condemn it. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&e. &e. 
—— 


CURIOUS CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mrs. Martyr’s letter, the morning after Miss Young’s 
marriage to Mr. Pope :— 


‘*¢ Dear MapAm,—Permit me to be one of the first in 
offering congratulation. I have no doubt of your happi- 
ness; for J will confess, that, if his Holiness had attack- 
ed me, I should not have had the resolution to die 

“A MArTyR.”’ 
Answer. 


* Dear Mapam,—Accept my best thanks for your 
“congratulations. This is not an hour for criticism; but 
I will whisper softly to my friend, that Pope’s Essays are 
in perfect harmony with Young’s Night Thoughts. 
“© Yours, &c. E. Porr.”’ 


TRAGIC ACTORS. 


Montfleury, a French comedian, was one of the 
greatest actors of his time, for characters highly tragic. 
He died of the violent efforts he made in representing 
Orestes, in the Andromache of Racine. The author of the 
Parnasse Reforme makes him thus express himself in the 
shades. There is something extremely droll in his lamen- 
tations, and it conveys a severe raillery on the incon- 
veniences which tragic actors must certainly feel in an 
extreme degree. 

** Ah! how sincerely do I wish that tragedies had 
never been invented! I might then have been yet in a 
state capable of appearing on the stage ; and if T should 
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not have attained the glory of sustaining sublime charac- 
ters, I should at least have trifled agreeably, and have 
worked off my spleen in laughing! 1 have wasted my 
lungs in the violent emotions of jealousy, love, and am- 
bition. A thousand times have 1 been obliged to force 
myself to represent more passions than Le Brun ever 
painted or conceived. I saw myself frequently obliged 
to dart terrible glances; to roli my eyes furiously in my 
head, like a man insane ; to frighten others by extrava- 
gant grimaces; to imprint on my countenance the red- 
ness of indignation and hatred; to make the paleness of 
fear and surprise succeed each other by turns; to express 
the transports of rage and despair; to crv out like a 
demoniac ; and, consequently, to strain ail the parts of 
my body, to make them fitter to accompany these dif- 
ferent impressions. The man, then, who would know of 
what I died, let him not ask if it is of the fever, the 
dropsy, or the gout,—but let bim know it is of the An- 
dromache !”” 

Most readers wil! recollect the death of Bond, who 
felt so exquisitely the character of Lusignan, in Zara, 
which he personated, that Zara, when in her turn she ad- 
dressed the old man, found him dead in his chair, 

The assumption of a variety of characters, by a person 
of an irritable and delicate nature, may have a very 
serious effect on the mental faculties. This remark is 
founded on sufficient evidence. It would not be difficult 
to draw up a list of actors who have fallen martyrs to 
their tragic characters. The reader may recollect seve- 
ral modern instances. . 

Baron, who was the French Garrick, had a most 
elevated notion of his profession. He used to say, that 
tragic actors should be nursed on the lap of queens! 
Nor was his vanity inferior to his enthusiasm for his pro- 
fession ; for, according to him, the world might see once 
in a century a Cesar, but that it required a thousand 
years to produce a Baron! The French writers have 
preserved a variety of little anecdotes, which testified 
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the admirable talents he displayed. They have recorded 
one observation of his, respecting actors, which is not 
less applicable to poets and to painters. ‘* Rules (said 
this sublime actor, as he is called) may teach us not to 
raise the arms above the head; but if passion carries 
them, it will be well done ; passion knows more than art.”’ 


ANECDOTES OF ANCIENT ACTORS. 
1. Richard Burbadge, 

Was the most celebrated actor in the time of Shake- 
speare. He was the original Romeo, Richard, Lear, 
Macbeth, Othello, &c. Aichard was his greatest part. 
One evening that he was to represent this character, 
and while behind the scenes, Shakespeare overheard him 
making an assignation with a lady of considerable beauty, 

Burbadge was to knock at her chamber-door ; she was to 

say, ‘* Who comes there ?’’ and, on receiving for an- 
swer, **’Tis 1, Richard the Third,’’ the favourite trage- 
dian was to be admitied. Shakespeare instantly deter- 
mined to keep the appointment himself; and, while 
Burbadge was giving due effect to the tyranny of Richard 
on the stage, Shakespeare hurried to the lady’s house, 
Tapping at her door, he made the expected response to 
her interrogatory, and gained admittance. The poet’s 
eloquence soon converted the fair one’s anger into satis- 
faction ; but, quickly, Burbadge was heard rapping at 
the door, and to the expected query replied, “ Tis I, 
Richard the Third.’’ ‘ Then,’’ quoth Shakespeare, ** go 
thy ways, knave, for thou knowest that William the Con- 
queror reigned before Richard the Third.”’ 





2. Alexander Cooke. 

It appears that this actor was heroine of the stage even 
before 1588. He played female characters in the Seja- 
nus and Volpone of Jonson, and there is every reason to 
suppose that he was the original Juliet, Miranda, Desde- 
mona, &c. 
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3. Mrs. Betterton. 

It is well known, that, in the time of Shakespeare, and 
for many years afterwards, female characters were re- 
presented by boys or young men. Sir William D’Ave- 
nant, in imitation of foreign theatres, first introduced 
females on the scene; and Mistress Saunderson * (after- 
wards married to the celebrated Betterton) is said to have 
been the first lady that appeared on the English stage (?) 
Her principal characters were Queen Catherine, Juliet, 
and Ophelia; and, in comedy, Wheadle, ( Love in a Tub, ) 
and the Widow, in Betterton’s comedy of The Wanton 
Wife. 

A. St. André, ( French Dancer. ) 

The Duke of Monmouth was an excellent judge of 
dancing, and likewise a good dancer himself. When he 
returned from France, he brought with him St. André, 
then the best master in that country. The duke present- 
ed him to the stage: the stage, to gratify the duke, ad- 
mitted him. A day was appointed for his debut; but 
no one, except the duke and his friends, came to see him. 
The reason assigned was, that the plays were then so 
good, and Hart and Mohun acted them so well, that the 
public would not suffer any thing to interrupt their 
amusements,—no, not the best dancing-master in Eu- 
rope.t 

5. Nell Gwynn. 

When this singular and justly celebrated individual 
became more immediately connected with the king, that 
gay monarch was already surrounded with mistresses. 
The Duchesses of Portsmouth and Plymouth, with Ma- 
dame Davis and others, were considered to be in that 





* Curl and many others have supposed this lady to have been 
a widow previous to her marriage with Betterton: but this is 
not the fact. The appellation of Mistress has deceived many. 
It should be remembered, that the title of Miss was not given 
to unmarried females until after the revolution. 

+ Does not this set an admirable lesson to both managers and 
audiences of the enlightened nineteenth century ? 
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capacity; but these were known to be unrestrained in 
their conduct. Eleanor Gwynn preserved her character 
of fidelity to the last; and, being once solicited by Sir 
John Germaine, to whom she had lost a considerable sum 
of money at play, to exchange the debt for other favours, 
she no less honestly than wittily replied, ‘* No, Sir John, 
I am too good a sportswoman to lay the dog where the 
deer should lie.”’ 








6. Mrs. Holford. And sg; 
In some of the state poems, Charles the Second is KC 
ridiculed under the nickname of Old Rowley; which 
was an ill-favoured stallion, kept in the Mews, but re- 
markable for getting fine colts. Mrs. Holford, a young Wh 
lady of considerable attractions, much admired by Thi 
Charles, was sitting in her apartment, and singing a Oh 
ballad upon ‘** Old Rowley, the king,’’ when he knocked Suc 
at the door. Upon her asking who was there ? he, with To. 
his usual good humour, replied, ‘‘ Old Rowley himself, An 
madam.”’ To 
7. Romeo and Juliet. “ri 
Mr. James Howard converted Shakespeare’s Romeo Th 
and Juliet into a tragi-comedy, he preserving both hero rn 
and heroine alive. It was played alternately; tragi- WI 
cally one day, and tragi-comical another, for several Pr 
days together. Th 
. Th 
8. Norris. Th 
In Betterton’s comedy of The Amorous Widow, Norris, TI 
a celebrated comedian, played Barnaby Brittle, to Mrs. TI 
Oldfield’s Mrs. Brittle.* During the indisposition of the Ww 
former, Colley Cibber undertook his character, when H 
Mrs. Oldfield remarked, that she could not play so well Ty 
with him as with Norris; for Norris looked more like a W 
cuckold than Cibber. EpGar DARLINGTON. H 
H 
* Mrs. Oldfield’s superior merit in this character, as it was T 


decided by the town, in a contest between her and Mrs. Brace- Cc 
girdle, occasioned the latter lady to leave the stage. : 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


—— 
AN ADDRESS, 
WRITTEN BY MR. W. REDE, 
And spoken by him at Sadler’s Wells Theatre, Aug. 1825, 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE PHILANTHROPIC FUND. 


What heart so dead to pity’s kindliest throe, 
That owns no throb at thought of others’ woe ? 
Oh, let us hope, at least, that ’tis confess’d 
Such heart has never beat in British breast. 
To-night, one general cause has made you roam, 
And seek amusement ’neath this humble dome, , 
To give the wretched food, the poor a home. 

’Tis vain for me, in feeble verse, to trace 

The claim of suff’ring man upon his race ; 

*Tis weak to claim your kindness or your tear, 

When Charity alone has brought you here. 

Proudly I feel, as round my glad eyes run, 

The good the Philanthropic Fund has done ; 

The weeping eyes its ready aid has dried, 

The fainting want its friendly funds supplied, 

The famish’d mother has been found and fed, 

The shivering infant—starving, nearly dead, 

Whilst quivering Nature warr’d with famine’s strife, 
Has been call’d back to joy, to love and life. 
The prison’d victim of rapacious foes, 

Who mourns in vaulted darkness o’er his woes, 
Has felt the kindly hand of pity raise 

His lids to joy, his ardent voice to praise. 

The suicide has stay’d his mad career, 

Cheer’d with the prospect that relief was near ; 
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Relieved—in Virtue’s paths again he trod, 
Thankful to you, and grateful to his God. 

But there are eyes that bless my sight to-night, 
Who give compassion’s tear a brighter light ; 
Those lovely glances, that each care derides, 
Dear to our homes, our hopes, our firesides, 
Oh! may the cause that brought yon brilliant row, 
Ne’er let them want the bounty they bestow ; 
Ne’er may a tear (except from pity) rise, 

To dim the radiance of these beauteous eyes 5 
Who, beaming forth compassion’s rays to-night, 
Disclose creation’s purest, sweetest light ; 

The light in which the soul of man best thrives, 
The smiles of mothers, sisters, and of wives. 


DRAMATIC WOES. 


What grief has sank the drama’s race ! 
Sorrow on sorrow follows ! 

Whilst Youn, indignant, umbrage takes, 
Our Clari laud’num swallows ! 


Scandal assails Miss Paron’s ear, 
To her annoyance, latterly ; 

And Christmas promises no cheer 
To slander’d Mrs. CHaTrEeRLyY. 


Kean flies the land, and Extiston, 
Grown aged and dejected, 

Who own’d no bowels yet for man, 
Now finds his own affected. 


Oh, Fate! upraise the remnant few, 

From whence thy frowns have trodden ’em, 
And keep our stars from love and drink, 

From taking flights and laud’num. 
TRIPTOLEMUS. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


ROBERT W. ELLISTON, 


(OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL, DRURY-LANE.) 


—- 
Oan you remember no one, whom, by some galling wrong, 
Some deep-fix’d insult, you have most grievously provoked ? 
Tosrn. 
You are, sir, just like the Indian hyssop, praised by strangers, 
For the sweet scent, but hated by the inhabitants, 
For the injurious quality. The City Night-cap, Old Comedy. 


Are youaman? Have you a soul or sense I-e-SHAKESPEARE. 


—_— 


WE deeply lament that our limits allow us to do so 
little justice to the subject of this article. Todo him 
right, we should devote a volume to his impudence, ano- 
ther to his eloquence, another——but let us not waste 
our precious space, but proceed at once to the history of 
our hero; premising, that we are much indebted to the 
perseverance of a friend, who has tracked the steps of Mr. 
ELLISTON with patient precision. 

The father of the renowned Robert WILLIAM was a 
watch-maker, in Charles-street, Covent-garden, and he is 
descended from a respectable family in Suffolk: Orange- 
street, Bloomsbury, however, has the honor of having 
been the birth-place of the great lessee, who condescend- 
Vor. III.—37. F 
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ed to come into the world about 1772. At nine years of 
age, he was sent to St. Paul’s school, where, we are told, 
from his habit of pretending to weep, to excite pity, when 
he had committed any offence, he was called “ the little 
crocodile.” He remained there seven years, and passed 
his vacations with his uncle, Dr. Elliston, of Sidney Col- 
lege, Cambridge, who, it is said, defrayed all the ex- 
pences attending his education. 

Dr. Elliston designed his nephew for the church; and, 
had the application of the latter been constant and uni- 
form, it is probable he would have been entered at Sidney, 
at a very early age; but the drama had captivated his 
youthful affections, and a fondness for pleasure inclined 
him to the gayer pursuits in life: he looked, therefore, 
with an eye of disgust on what he deemed the rigours of 
a classical education, and constantly thwarted the views 
of his relations. 

An English oration (written by a friend) which he deli- 
vered in public, in the year 1789, procured him conside- 
rable applause; and, from this time, he seems to have 
indulged a serious propensity for the stage. The spark 
soon kindled into a flame. Such as know the progress of 
a young mind under the overpowering infiuence of ap- 
plause, will not be surprised to learn, that he shortly after 
performed the character of Pierre, at the Lyceum; and, 
having had some trifling disagreement with Dr. Robarts, 
he quitted St. Paul’s, without the consent of his friends, 
at the time he was fourth boy of that school, and, like 
many other young men, animated by a spirit of adven- 
ture, prepared to throw himself on the protection of the 
world, by embracing a profession, the principles, fa- 
tigue, and attendant distresses, of which he was utterly 


ignorant. 
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Resvlved to try his fortune on the staye, he accom- 
panied an acquaintance to Bath; and, to procure a tem- 
porary means of subsistence, engaged himself as a clerk 
in a lottery office, in which capacity he remained only a 
few weeks, before an opportunity presented itself for the 
display of his theatrical abilities. 

Previously to his obtaining the situation we have named, 
he was in Bath, in a state of abject poverty, and was re- 
lieved by a stranger, who afterwards proved a warm 
friend. How Mr. E..iston requited that friendship, let 
him whisper to his own heart. This hint will, assuredly, 
recal it to his memory. 

Through the intercession of the person we allude to, 
Mr. ELLisTon got an appearance at the theatre, and per- 
formed 7'ressel in a very respectable manner, in the early 
part of 1791; but, meeting no encouragement there, he 
went, under the recommendation of a Mr. Wallis, to Tate 
Wilkinson, who makes honourable mention of him in his 
Wandering Patentee. 

We do not find that he made any great progress while 
he remained in this circuit. The best characters were all 
occupied by performers of longer standing than himself, 
so that he met with but few opportunities of exhibiting 
himself to any particular advantage. 

Young ELLIsTon, weary of his condition, began at length 
to conceive an antipathy both to actors and their art, and 
was on the point of quitting, with disgust, a profession, 
the pleasures and advantages of which he had considered, 
without any reference to its troubles and disappointments. 

Thus suddenly disgusted at his former passion, and in 
a great measure cured of his youthful enthusiasm, he 
naturally began to recollect, with anxiety, his forsaken 
friends and relations, and immediately wrote to Dr. Ellis- 
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ton, whose views and wishes he had so completely frus- 
trated, to solicit his indulgence and excuse. His application 
was successful, and he returned to the metropolis, in the 
hope of procuring a more comfortable engagement. 

Mr. ELLIsToN was now, once more, restored to the 
comforts and the respectability of home; but his passion 
for the stage returning, he was introduced by his uncle 
to Mr. Kemble, who recommended him to study Romeo ; 
but the hour of his appearance being delayed, and having, 
by his irregularities, once more offended his relative, he 
began to look around him for means of existence. Di- 
mond, the Bath manager, was then at Richmond: to him 
Mr. ELuisTon applied. His offer was accepted; and he 
went immediately to Bath, and opened as Romeo. Mr. 
Dimond’s friendship gave him many opportunities, and 
our actor shortly became the hero of almost every piece. 

Whilst thus employed, Professor Martin, the botanist, 
applied to Drury-lane theatre for an engagement for him, 
when the splendid offer of forty shillings per week was 
made, and of course refused; he wisely resolving to con- 
tinue in a place where his income was good, his patronage 
respectable, and his friends numerous. He therefore 
closed, without hesitation, with an engagement for four 
years, at an advanced salary. 

Here it was he formed an attachment to a beautiful 
young lady, (Miss Rundall,) and having, by the aid of 
such persuasive arguments as love very readily suggests 
on such occasions, obtained her consent, their hands were 
legally united before rumour could even whisper its sus- 
picions to the friends of either party. Mr. ELLIstoN 
immediately set out for London with his charming bride, 
and made his first appearance at the Haymarket theatre, 
in the characters of Octavian and Vapour, on the 24th of 
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June, 1796. He then played Sheva, in The Jew, Sir 
Edward Mortimer, in The Iron Chest, &c. His success 
was adequate to his wishes, notwithstanding the fame of 
his predecessors in the characters of Octavian and Sheva ; 
and his performance of Sir Edward Mortimer insured him 
the favour ofethe manager, as it preserved a play which 
had failed, the previous winter, at Drury-lane. 

We have passed over much that we might have men- 
tioned of Mr. ELuiston’s early acts, because we make 
some allowances always for youth and indiscretion. We 
make none for bold-faced and continued effrontery, or 
for systematic vice. At the Haymarket theatre, his inso- 
lence soon became insufferable. His success in Octavian, 
after Kemble, and Walter, after Bannister, rendered him 
perfectly unbearable. 

In the winter of 1796, he appeared at Covent-garden 
theatre, and played there and at Bath, alternately: from 
which circumstance he obtained the titles of the “ fort- 
night actor,” and ‘‘The Telegraph.” This novel scheme 
proved neither pleasing to the public, nor profitable to the 
manager, and was shortly abandoned. 

In 1803, Mr. ELLIsToN was appointed acting-manager 
at the Haymarket. 

In 1804, Mr. Exuiston had so far gained on the favour 
of the public, as to go over the way to the opera-house, 
to take his benefit, as he did not think there was room 
sufficient in the little theatre for his friends. The enter- 
tainments were Pizarro, the ballet of Little Fanny Love, 
and Love laughs at Locksmiths. Before the opening of 
the doors, the people were so numerous, that the shops 
in the neighbourhood were obliged to be shut. When 
the doors were opened, the press was so violent, that it 
was impossible to take the money, and numbers rushed 
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in without paying. The money was collected in the pit. 
Those who had taken places in the boxes, found their 
seats already occupied, and a great uproar ensued. Mr. 
ELLIsTON, desirous of satisfying all parties, proposed to 
accommodate those who were not able to obtain situa- 
tions, as well as he could behind. About eight o’clock 
the curtain rose. Instead of Elvira being discovered 
alone, the stage was filled with people, whose motley ap- 
pearance excited laughter, hisses, groans, and confusion. 
Mrs. Litchfield, who represented Elvira, was obliged to 
retire. Mr. ELLIston then came forward, and addressed 
the audience. He trusted that the indulgence that was, 
upon a late occasion, granted to a foreigner, would not 
be denied to a countryman. This happy observation pro- 
duced perfect good humour. The entertainments did not 
finish until nearly two o’clock in the morning. The re- 
ceipts were actually ouly £600, though, by the number of 
the auditors, they should have been £1000. 

In the winter of this year, Mr. ELListTon joined Drury- 
lane company, where he devoted his effrontery to the 
assumption of Hamlet, and other tragic characters, which 
(to use the formula of The Morning Advertiser, on occa- 
sion of other calamities) ‘‘ were torn and mangled in a 
shocking manner.” 

In 1805, a piece called The Village, or The World's 
Epitome, was condemned at the Haymarket, and ‘ never 
was piece more justly condemned, since damning has been 
in fashion ;”’ but Mr. ELListon thought proper to repre- 
hend the auditors, and said, amongst other things equally 
respectful, /¢ is my opinion that the piece has great merit! 
Mr. Mathews remonstrated with the egotist on the impro- 
priety of this address ; and the consequence was, a quarrel 
between these gentlemen, that was not very speedily re- 
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conciled. This year, he rendered Three and the Deuce 
a favourite entertainment, by his performance of the 
Singles; and this year was the last of his management at 
that theatre. 

Since 1806, he has been chiefly notorious as the pro- 
prietor of the Circus, and of the Manchester and Birming- 
ham theatres, and of the Pavilion, in Newcastle-street, 
late the property of Mr. Astley. While Mrs. Elliston pur- 
sued her avocations, as a teacher of dancing, Mr. ELLISTON 
acted in the multifarious capacities of a bookseller, a 
Birmingham manager, the absolute regent of the Pavi- 
lion, the tragic and comic hero of Drury-lane, the private 
friend of all the lovers of private theatricals, and the 
nightly ornament of the clubs in Albemarle-street: a 
dabbler in every thing, a master of nothing. 

We believe it was this season that. ELLIsTon obtained 
permission of the management of Drury-lane, to leave the 
theatre a fortnight before it closed, (though his brethren 
much wanted his assistance at their benefits,) and went 
to Ireland, where, it seems, they found out his true value, 
for there was only £25 in the theatre on his benefit night. 

In 1809, Mr. ELtiston took the Surrey theatre for 
three years, at a rent of £1,500 per annum. There he 
produced Macbeth, in verse, ALTERED FROM SHAKE- 
SPEARE, BY Mr. LAWLER!! Some idea of the sort of 
hash thus brought forward, may be formed from the fol- 
lowing distich :— 

“Is this a dagger which I see before me? 
MY BRAINS ARE SCATTER’D IN A WHIRLWIND STORHY.” 


After this, Mr. ELListon performed Captain Macheath!!! 
We say nothing about that, gentle reader—form your own 
conclusions, 
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We remember Mr. ELuiston once in Puff, in The 
Critic, interpolating the following egotistical speech into 
the dialogue, “I have thoughts of changing that Pro- 
TEUs Elliston, into a Centaur.”” Now, at the Surrey, 
Mr. EtttsTon fully evinced all his Protean qualities; and 
the ladies in the figure could bear witness, that his power 
of changing shapes was pretty considerable. 

There are crimes that are unreached by the statutes. 
There are sinners, who are not visited even by the repro- 
bation of society. There are actions, which all must 
abhor, but which all may not repeat; for there is a wide 
distinction between knowing a man to be guilty, and 
being enabled to prove him so. We do not condemn 
Mr. E.uiston for ‘his egotism or his arrogance; we 
merely despise him for it; but the scenes at the Surrey 
awakened far different feelings. 

Whilst at the Surrey, Mr. ELLisTon one evening dis- 
appointed his audience. His name was in the bill for the 
Three Singles, and Mr. De Camp, who was at that time a 
member of the theatre, assumed those characters, and 
with great success. This aroused RoBERT WILLIAM’s 
jealousy; and, on a subsequent evening, in the farce of 
How to Die for Love, Mr.ELuisTon contrived to insult 
Mr. De Camp. The instant they came off, they fell to 
something of more serious method. Mr. De Camp, who, 
in addition to the manners and mind of a gentleman, adds 
the acquirements of a pugilist, soon made the manager 
bite the dust. A duel was, of course, the only ground 
left for Mr. ELtiston. After a great deal of shuffling, 
the affair ended—not in fire—but smoke. 

At one period, whilst this unfortunate theatre was be- 
neath his direction, Miss Giroux (sister of Mrs. Searle, 
of the Adelphi) was the Columbine ; he, however, had 
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his own reasons for preferring a very pretty little girl 
(Miss Taylor) to that post of honour. This producing 
contention, he got up a pantomime, called The Rival 
Columbines, in which they both appeared. Parties were 
formed on both sides, and Miss Giroux’s friends and 
those of Miss Taylor were equally clamorous. During 
this warfare our hero, of course, made many speeches : 
the last (and we are happy even on this subject to record 
his last speech) was as follows :— 

“ Ladies and Gentlemen,—lI have at length reached the 
point of amity; let those persons that are for the Giroux, 
applaud the Giroux; and those that are for the Tay- 
lor’’——“‘ APPLAUD THE TaYLor!”’ said a stentorian voice 
from the pit; for ELtiston, feeling the dilemma in 
which he had placed himself, by putting an article before 
the latter name, had paused; all his eloquence seemed to 
desert him at this juncture, and he hast .y retired. 

In 1812, we remember nothing particular of our hero, 
save his being so intoxicated in the Duke, in Lawler’s 
version of Tobin’s Honey Moon, that he leant half the 
night on Juliana for support. De Camp and Russell were 
both with him, as well as Mrs. Edwin, at this period. 

After this, we believe he opened a library at Leaming- 
ton. He then took the Olympic theatre, in Wych-street, 
where he produced performances and performers alike 
disgraceful. 

We find it impossible to trace Mr. ELListon methodi- 
cally; ‘* his story is a chain that will not unlink ;’’ there- 
fore we must be content to have it at fits and starts. 

Well, then, we have him manager at Birmingham, 
where he got up The Africans in twenty-four hours; had 
the book down on one evening, and made his company 
perform the play the next; whilst his Selico (Conway) 
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did not arrive in Birmingham until six o’clock on the 
very evening of playing, and brought the score of the 
music with him. 

To waste a word upon Mr. ELLIston’s management of 
New Drury, would be superfluous; but we must notice 
the consistency of his saying, in 1818, in bitter irony—* 
** Horses must be found to prance, if possible, more 
classically than those who sustained the regular and na- 
tional drama of Timour the Tartar.” And, ‘Larger 
water-tubs must be bought, than those used for the sup- 
port of the regular stage.” And,in the year 1823, we 
find him getting up ONE PIECE, in which both real 
water and real horses were introduced. 

In May, 1820, Mr. ELuiston was rather unwell; when 
he thought proper to relieve the intense anxiety of the 
nation, by the following bulletin :— 


** I think it my duty to state, for the satisfaction of the 
public, that although Mr. ELuiston is considerably re- 
lieved from his late severe disorder, he is still so ill, 
as to be incapable of any performance in his profession, 
without considerable hazard. 

** GeorGE Pearson, M. D. 
* George-street, Hanover-square, 
** Sunday, May 7, 1820.” 


During the same year, at the Theatrical Fund dinner, 
he was thus delivered :— 

“© May it please your Royal Highness, my lords, and 
yentlemen,—This highly flattering and most honourable 
addition to the favour and indulgence with which my 
humble efforts, in the cause of the drama, have so lang 





* Ina memorial be published in favour of the minor theatres 
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been regarded by the public, awakens sensations, the just 
expression of which would demand a degree of eloquence 
not more beyond my aim, than surpassing the reach of 
my circumscribed powers. 

*¢ It is less to my professional pretensions, than my 
zealous wish to promote the interest of the British stage, 
that I owe my having aspired to the situation in which 
the choice of the Drury-lane committee has placed me.” 

We are not aware how many assaults he committed 
this year. 

In 1821, he unwarrantably represented Lord Byron’s 
Marino Faliero, against the express wish of the author. 
He had it hacked, to suit his theatre; and thus, after 
having seized the piece like a robber, he carved it like a 
butcher. 

In consequence of his having intruded himself into Mr. 
Rodwell’s theatre, to entice away a performer, that gen- 
tleman horsewhipped him, and he retaliated with a blow 
from a night-protector. 

His eloquence being unabated during the years 1821 
and 1822, he frequently addressed his auditors. Of these 
effusions of insanity, we insert one as a specimen. On 
4th May, 1822, the farce of Modern Antiques was an- 
nounced in the bills; but when the curtain rose for the 
commencement of the afterpiece, Miss Smithson appeared 
for her usual character in Monsieur Tonson, when loud 
hissing, and the usual indications of disapprobation, im- 
mediately commenced ; upon which Mr. Cooper, coming 
to the front of the stage, said, 

** Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am totally at a loss to con- 
ceive the cause of your displeasure. Have not bills been 
posted in front of the theatre, announcing the partial 
change of character? It is utterly impossible that the 
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farce of Modern Antiques could be performed without the 
assistance of Mr. Munden, who is confined to his bed by 
a sudden attack of the gout.’ 

A considerable portion of the audience seemed disposed 
to consider this explanation satisfactory, but the number 
of persons who thought differently were still sufficient, by 
the expression of their dissatisfaction, to convert the per- 
formance, which was resumed upon the conclusion of Mr. 
Cooper’s address, into dumb show. After a short time, 
Mr. EtLisTon, having been repeatedly called for, came 
forward, apparently labouring under indisposition, and 
addressed the house as follows :— 

“* The public apology made by Mr. Cooper, has been 
received by the sensible part of the audience. (Great dis- 
approbation.) Is this conduct proper, thus to endeavour 
to injure the property of the theatre, without any cause ? 
It is most improper. (Increased confusion, and cries of 
‘ No reflections.) 1 do not mean to cast reflections; but 
can I prevert the dispensations of Providence? Can I 
bring Mr. Munden here from his bed of sickness? As 
soon as it was ascertained that he could not play, it was 
publicly announced, and a better farce substituted. [4 
voice in the gallery —* Why make distinctions ?’—alluding, 
we believe, to the exclusion, in consequence of the alte- 
ration, of Miss Copeland.) 1 make no distinctions. I 
repeat, that a better farce has been substituted. You 
have already had two apologies for the change; you have 
now a third: can man do more? However, if this does 
not satisfy you, leave the house, you who are riotous, and 
your money shall be returned to you. (Applause) Has 
not illness been allowed as a good plea in every theatre in 
the world, and will it be denied to me? (No, no.) Is 
this the fair play I am to expect at the hands of a British 
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audience? No man can tell when a dispensation of Pro 
vidence may occur; and why, therefore, when it does, 
should it be necessary for me to come forward? it was 
by the merest accident that I happened to be here this 
evening; and would it not have been very hard, had I 
been away, to have interrupted the performance, because 
that had taken place, which no man could prevent? Gen- 
tlemen, press not too heavily upon a fallen man.”’ (No, no, t 
enough; go on with the performance.) 

Having resolved on altering the interior of Drury, he 
got the following puff prelusive put into the public prints : 
** Mr. ELListon had yesterday the honour to submit to 
his majesty’s inspection, the plans for the projected alte- 
rations of Drury-lane theatre, which his majesty was 
pleased to examine minutely, and to favour with his 
approbation.”” The public weli know the degree of cre- 
dence to be placed in these kind of announcements. 

We are not sure that we are accurate in the date, but 
we believe it was during this year that Mr. Dowton spit 
in Exxiston’s face, and little Knight, who is anything é if 
but irascible, told him, “if he thought Ze (Knight) was i 
so hated as he (ELLISTON) was, he would cut his throat.” [ 

He assaulted Mr. Poole, the talented author of Simpson 
and Co.; who brought an action against RoBERT WILLIAM, 
and recovered £80. He also assaulted little Moncrieff— 
and engaged, and broke his engagement with, some poor 
glass-blowers ; and has, in fact, been as often at the police- 
office as the equally notorious Lady Barrymore. 

Mr. ELtistTon’s talents as a bookseller, or a keeper of 
assembly-rooms, we shall not canvass. His literary talents 
are a fairer field. He is known as the author of a drama, 
called The Venetian Outlaw, a free translation of L’ Hom- 
mea Trois Masque. In the preface, Mr. ELListon favour- 
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ed the public with the following criticlsm on his own 
work :— 

“« The chief merit of the plece consisted tn a rapid suc- 
cession of interesting events, some of which I think I have 
heightened!” &c. &c. 

It is fitting we should state, that the authorship of this 
piece was claimed by a Mr. James Powell, who, it seems, 
had sent a translation of it to Graham, (then manager,) 
who, however, said he was ready to declare, on oath, 
EL.isTon had never seen it. He never did make this de- 
position; so our readers, knowing the character of our 
hero, will judge for themselves. 

This production of either Mr. Powell or Mr. ELuiston, 
or of both of them, was brought out for our hero’s bene- 
fit, in 1805, to afford him an opportunity to represent 
three characters ; a thing he fs peculiarly partial to ;—wit- 
ness his Singles, and his getting up a thing, called Rogues 
all, or Three Generations, damned at the shortest notice, 
in 1813, when his insolence, on insisting upon its an- 
nouncement for repetition, was disgusting. 

Having thus sketched a few, and but few, of the parti- 
culars of Mr. Etiston’s history, we must now consider 
his talents as an actor. Of his tragedy we never thought 
anything. The followiug observations are, perhaps, rather 
merciful than just :— 

“ His faults in tragedy are those which result from his 
success in comedy.’ His voice, his manner, his look, are 
decidedly comic. He can easily be grave, but not stern— 
he can be lively and pert, but not sarcastic. His manner 
in tragedy is apparently comedy constrained; and his 
style of elocution savours something of affectation—and 
we often find that a tinge of the comic character will in- 

trude upon the sober chastity which should aloue mark 
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the follower of the tragic muse. And yet Mr. Exuiston 
has at times approached so near to excellence, that we 
cannot be illiberal enough to censure his attempts—we 
are much more disposed to approve of them, § for in great 
attempts ’tis glorious e’en to fail.’ His Hamlet is a com- 
plete failure—his Macbeth a highly respectable perform- 
ance, though he scarcely ever rises, even in his best 
scenes, with the strength and genius of a Kean. In this 
part, he keeps the even tenor of his course, and appa- 
rently has no wish to make any additional impression by 
novelty of manner, or by the introduction of unexpected 
point. He does not, certainly, indulge in any trickery ; 
yet his sameness tires, and his monotony displeases us 
very often. 

“ In Rolla and Romeo, he also gives us some very bright 
examples of his tact for tragic acting; and in both has he 
received a considerable share of commendation. The 
‘gallant gay Lothario,’ in The Fair Penitent, with all 
the vain and presumptuous bearings of the character, he 
pourtrays with much effect, and it must be placed among 
his best performances. But the very best of his persona- 
tions is that of the Duke Aranza, in The Honey Moon, 
For this part, the abilities of Mr. ELLIsTon are peculiarly 
adapted: there are not, indeed, many complex or varying 
passions to pourtray, but what features it possesses are 
strongly marked; and there are few characters which 
would appear to less advantage in the hands of an un- 
skilful performer: as this character, at the same time, 
allows him also his lively gentility, his imposing dignity, 
and his amatory fire, it is altogether his finest perform- 
ance. The Aranza of the poet is the prominent point 
upon which every thing in the play turns and is beheld: 
the Duke Aranza of Mr. ELuiston possesses the same 
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relief—is the same central point—gives every thing the 
same prominence and distinction; but all is natural ;— 
when he courts his mistress, it is with the gallant 
obeisance of the prince; when he commands his wife, it 
is with the firmness of one who knows his duty and his 
right.”’ 

Mr. Euston is the best versatile actor we have ever 
seen. His Sheva, though defective in dialect, is a good 
performance; his Walter, Young Rapid, Tangent, and 
Doricourt, are unexceptionably excellent. He was once 
the most finished gentleman on the stage; but he has 
grown corpulent, and got vulgar. He had always a vi- 
cious habit of enunciation, which has latterly increased ; 


for instance, he staccatoes a line thus :—‘‘ She—is the— ~ 


most—charm—ing girl in—the world.’”” This mode of 
delivery seems, to us, at direct variance with the ardour 
of affection. Of his habit of dividing a sentence at a point 
where the author evidently meant the connexion to be 
kept, and driving it half forward and half backward, 
among matter from which it should be perfectly dis- 
tinct, we will give another and more palpable in- 
stance. The last time we saw Mr. ELLisTon in Tangent, 
he had occasion to say, towards the close of the piece, 
** Give me my Julia, sir, without a fortune ;—I want 
none.” This seems clear enough; but Mr. ELLIsTon 
chose to improve it thus:— Give me my Julia, sir— 
without a fortune I want none;’’ leaving absolutely no 
space between a fortune and J want none. 

From being the best light comedian of his day, and 
uniting, as was: said by a celebrated critic, the vivacity of 
Lewis, with the manly elegance of Palmer, he has sank 
to something below insignificance. We defy his best 
friends to name one present performance of his, that is 
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more than endurable; though, we should have thought, 
from natural causes, that his excellence in The Liar, and 
the Jdeot, in The Singles, would have remaincd to the 
last. ‘To sum up his histrionic character at once, he was 
superlative in comedy, good in melodrame, endurable in 
tragedy, excellent in farce, and even at one time bearable 
in opera. He has played Lionel, &c. at Bath; he danced 
elegantly, fenced well, sang pleasingly; and the know- 
ledge that he did att these things, shielded his failure 
from reprobation in any one. No other actor has ever 
displayed so much versatility in town; but, be it remem- 
bered, no other actor (save Garrick) has had the same 
opportunities. Octavian, Job Thornberry, Captain Bel- 
dare, Sylvester Daggerwood, Captain Macheath, Hamiet, 
Mirabel, Colonel Feignwell, and Fitzharding, besides his 
established round of characters, afford a variety not easily 
equalled even in provincial annals. Mr. ELLIsTon always 
possessed a good memory; yet he occasionally, from the 
hurry of study, used to mangle even Shakespeare terribly. 
Playing Richmond one night, instead of the usual interro- 
gatory—*‘ Is young Lord Stanley living ?”’—he exclaimed— 
“Is young Lord Stanley sian 2”? to which Powell replied, 
adhering closely to his text—‘‘ He is, my lord, and safe 
in Leicester town.”’ 

During the run of the never-to-be-forgotten Coronation, 
Mr. ELLIsToN was awfully sublime, and particularly droll. 
One night, when the fumes of liquor had perhaps exalted 
his imagination, he actually fancied himself the sovereign, 
and stepped forward, previous to his exit, and exclaimed 
—‘* GoD BLESS YOU, MY PEOPLE!”’ 

Of Mr. ELtisTon’s private life, one must say but little; 
for it is difficult to describe hemlock, without expatiating 
upon poison. We believe, in the whole range of the 
drama, there is no one who speaks well of Mr. ELLIsToN. 
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His name, by the children of the stage, 13 usually coupled 
with execration. Amongst the acts of his life, the public 
journals have lately furnished one, of his having enticed a 
hapless girl to town, on the promise of an engagement 
—having ruined her, and then left the object of his lust 
to bring forth the fruit of her shame in a parish work- 
house. This tale Mr. ELListon denies; and has gone so 
far as to say, in his own green-room, “* That did he know 
the propagator of it, he would shoot him.’ ‘This wretch- 
ed old man had better employ his remaining moments in 
repentance than revenge; and would satisfy the public, 
more by proving his innocence, than by adding murder 
to lechery. A solitary instance of kindness we have been 
informed of, and record. When a vocalist, some time 
since, was placed in the Fleet by his creditors, he sent him 
£10, and paid his salary regularly. 

We have discharged a tedious, though an imperative 
duty, in furnishing this memoir. Amid all the impostors 
that ever appeared, we know of no parallel instance of 
quackery, impudence, mendacity, and ignorance. His 
name is as great a bugbear in theatricals, as that of Cha- 
peron was amongst the African slaves; and he has done 
more injury to the drama, within the last six years, than 
all that the malignity of a Prynne, or the bigotry of a 
Collier, could accomplish in a century. The name of 
ELLIisTon will be immortal—it will be a brand in his- 
trionic science—the mark of scoff and of hatred—and its 
putrescence will infest the atmosphere of the drama, as 
long a3 the drama itself is remembered. 

He is about five feet six inches anda half in height; 
stoutly made; with pleasing, though not handsome 
features: there is a peculiarity in his eyes, almost 
ameueing' 0 *¢ omy g 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


MRS. HARRIETT COUTTS. 


— 

Envy does merit as its shade pursue. 
* * * 

To be direct and honest, is not safe.---SHAKESPEARE. 


—_— es 


Aut that the rapacity of the lowest members of the 
press could do, has been done—all that malignity could 
invent, or falsehood forge, has been uttered to the pre- 
judice of the subject of this memoir; and yet, we think 
we can assert, no honourable mind has, for a moment, 
entertained any impression respecting her, but that she 
was an amiable and humane woman. When we say that 
The John Bull, and an obscure and infamous print, called 
The Age, have attacked her, we of course infer, that she ' 
has many estimable qualities; for the papers we allude 
to, attack every thing that bears the semblance of good- 
ness, in the hopes, we presume, of reducing their victims 
to their own level. 

HARRIETT MELLON was the daughter of a gentleman of 
that name, in the service of the honourable the East India 
Company, who died before the birth of the subject of this 
memoir, who may say, in the language of Frederick, 


- 


ere 


“ The tears of my mother were all I inherited from my father.” 


Mrs. Mellon married a second time; and the subject of 
lier second choice was a Mr. Entwisle, a musician, wno 
Von. I11,—s8, re} 
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subsequently became the leader of a band at a provincial 
theatre: a circumstance that introduced our heroine, 
whilst yet an infant, to the precincts of a playhouse. 

At the age of five years, she performed some juvenile 
characters, at different provincial theatres ; her education, 
however, was not interrupted by her scenic pursuits ; and 
she is said to have been much indebted to the family of a 
Mr. Roydes, at Halifax, in Yorkshire, for those accam- 
plishments which subsequently rendered her the delight 
of all who knew her 

To pass over the unimportant period of childhood, we 
may name Stanton’s company (Staffordshire, &c.) as the 
one in which she first assumed characters of import- 
ance. In that gentleman’s circuit she became a great 
favourite, and moved in society that a provincial actress 
can seldom aspire to. In the town of Stafford, particu- 
larly, the Misses Wright (sisters of the banker) were her 
most intimate acquaintances; and they recommended her 
to the notice of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, That gentle- 
man, when on a visit to Mr. Wright, saw our hervine 
perform Rosalind and Priscilla Tomboy, and immediately 
engaged her for Drury-lane. 

She made her first appearance in the metropolis, as 
Lydia Languish, in Sheridan’s comedy of The Rivals, in 
the year 1793, and retained her station many years, en- 
joying the favour of the public in a very considerable 
degree.* 


* Her name proved an abundant source for the bad punsters 
of the day. The following was one, amongst many, of the 
effusions her cognomen elicited :--- 


** For an apple, old Adam, ’tis said, d----d himself, 
But why should I Ais follies dwell on? 
When I own I am now such an amorous elf, 
I could do just as much for a MEeLton.” 
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A few years after this, she obtained a £10,000 prize in 
the lottery; immediately on the receipt of which, she 
sent £100 to each of the Theatrical Funds. 

In 1809, Miss MeLtow and another lady were in her 
chariot, passing the ruins of poor old Drury, when a 
waggon jammed their vehicle against the palings of the 
dilapidated building—‘‘ a bridge of chairs was placed 
over the waggon, and thus the ladies were extricated, 
though not without an extraordinary display of their fine 
shapes.”’—British Press, Sept. 7. 

About what time our heroine first became acquainted 
with Mr. Coutts, we cannot exactly state; but the intro- 
duction was as follows:—The banker gave the lady five 
guineas for a benefit ticket; which five guineas, it is said, 
she has preserved ever since, and still cherishes as the 
memento of their friendship. 

We shall introduce a little of Mr. Coutts’s history to 
our readers. Mr. Thomas Coutts’s father was descendant 
of a daughter or grand-daughter of William, the first 
Earl of Dundonald, and a native of Dundee, where the 
family at that period resided. His conduct through life 
was most exemplary; and, although he was considered 
aman of immense wealth, it has been said, that he did 
not return as much money in any one year of his life, as 
equalled the lowest weekly returns of his son’s establish- 
ment in London, 

The business in London was commenced on the same 
spot where the establishment now stands, in the Strand, 
by Mr, James Coutts, the elder brother of the late Mr. 
Thomas Coutts, when about the age of twenty-five. 

The late Mr. Thomas Coutts, who was born in 1735, 
(some say 1731,) was originally an assistant to his bro- 
ther, and afterwards admitted to a share in the business, 
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of which he became sole proprietor on the death of Mr. 
James Coutts, many years since. 

The Earl of Dundonald, soon after Mr. Contts’s decease, 
published a letter, a portion of which, as being a docu- 
ment to be relied upon, we give our readers. 
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The late Mr. Thomas Coutts’s father was a merchant, 
(not a banker,) and carried on business in Edinburgh. 
What is now termed banker, was not known in those 
days. He married a daughter of Sir John Stuart, of Al- 
lan Bank, in Berwickshire ; and Sir John Stuart’s mother 
was a daughter of Mr. Ker, of Morrison, in the same 
county; and Mr. Ker’s mother was ‘Miss Grizzle Coch- 
rane, daughter of Sir John Cochrane, second son of Wil- 
liam, first Earl of Dundonald. 

*‘ A singular circumstance attended this lady, which 
may not be generally knuwn, but deserves to be recorded 
as an almost unexampled instance of female heroism and 
filial affection. I cannot exactly ascertain whether the 
fact Iam about to relate, happened before or after her 
marriage with Mr. Ker, of Morrison—I rather think it 
was previous to that event. 

‘* Sir John Cochrane, being engaged in Argyle’s rebel- 
lion against James II., was taken prisoner, after a despe- 
tate resistance, and condemned to be hanged. His 
daughter, having notice that the death-warrant was ex- 
pected from London, attired herself in men’s clothes, and 
twice attacked and robbed the mails (between Belfor and 
Berwick) which conveyed the death-warrants: thus, by 
delaying the execution, giving time to Sir John Cochrane’s 
father, the Earl of Dundonald, to make interest with 
Father Peter, (a Jesuit,) King James’s confessor, who, 
for the sum of £5000, agreed to intercede with his roval 
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master in favour of Sir John Cochrane, and to procure 
his pardon ; which was effected. 

“ Her great grand-daughter, Miss Stuart, of Allan 
Bank, married the late Mr. Thomas Coutts’s father, and 
brought him four sons—Peter, John, Jamez, and Thomas. 

“ Peter followed the same line as his father, and died 
unmarried, after a confinement of nearly thirty years in 
the Lunatic Asylum at Hackney. 

* John also followed his father’s business, and succeed- 
ed him in the firm. He had very delicate health, and 
he also died unmarried, between thirty and forty years 
of age. 

‘« James, the third brother, likewise followed his father’s 
business, and was a partner in a house in London, in 
St. Mary Axe, corresponding with the house of John 
Coutts and Co., Edinburgh. 

“‘ In the year 1754 or 55, he married the only daughter 
of Mr. Peagrim, who was a partner in the house of Mid- 
dleton and Campbell, afterwards Campbell and Peagrim ; 
the shop the same as at present occupied by Coutts and 
Company. 

‘Mr. James Coutts became a partner in that house, 
aud, on the death of Campbell, succeeded to the whole 
concern. 

‘“* Mr. James Coutts had only one child, a daughter, 
who afterwards married her cousin-german, Sir John 
Stuart, of Allan Bank. 

“‘ Mr. James Coutts was, for a short time, member of 
parliament for the city of Edinburgh; but, in conse- 
quence of some strange and incoherent language in the 
House of Commons, he was induced (at the suggestion, 
and by the permission, of his friends) to refrain from 
attending that house. 

63 
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« On his mental faculties, as well as his bodily health, 
becoming much impaired, he was advised to visit a more 
favourable climate; and, under the care of his uncle’s 
wite, Lady Stuart, and her son, repaired to Italy, where 
@ marriage was soon formed between Mr. James Coutts’s 
only daughter, and her cousin, Mr. Stuart. 

** Miss Coutts’s fortune was from 70 to £80,000. 

“© I do not at present recollect whether Mr. James 
Coutts died abroad, or in his native country. 

** Mr. Thomas Coutts, the youngest of the four sons, 
was a partner in the house at St. Mary Axe, and after- 
wards admitted as a partner into his brother’s banking- 
house, in the Strand. Here he (Mr.'Thomas) beeame 
acquainted with his first wife,a most respectable, modest, 
handsome young woman, who had the care of Mr. James 
Coutts’s only daughter.* 

** When Mr. Thomas Coutts married, it was said that 
he had thereby much offended his brother James; but 
still the brothers continued their partnership. 

“* Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Coutts resided in St. Martin’s- 
lane, in the house occupied by the late Dr. Garthshore. 

‘** There my brothers and myself have frequently called 
to visit Mr. and Mrs. Coutts. 

‘** Her good sense, amiable disposition, and exemplary 
conduct, endeared her to all her husband’s family, and 
commanded the respect of every one who knew her. 

‘* Since-+the year 1785 or 1786, I have never seen Mrs. 
Coutts. She was then in Scotland, with her husband and 
her three daughters—at that period all unmarried. 

‘* They were on a visit at my cousin’s, Sir Charles 








* This lady was his brother’s children’s nursery-maid. Her 
name, Susan Starkey. She was mother of Lady Burdett, &c. 
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Preston, of Vallefield, by whose invitation I went to meet 
them at dinner. 

“© Since then, to my recollection, Mrs. Coutts and I 
have never met: nor did I ever in my life apply to that 
lady for pecuniary relief, either for myself or any branch 
of my family. 

‘* With respect to Mr. Thomas Coutts’s age—In former 
days, he was always reckoned to be seventeen years older 
than myself, which would bring him to ninety-one, at the 
period of his decease, instead of eighty-seven. 

“* March 18, 1822. “* DUNDONALD.” 


There never was, perhaps, any individual whose bounty 
was so extensive, and at the same time so private, as that 
of Mr. Coutts; and though thousands of anecdotes might 
be related of it, yet few have transpired: indeed, it was a 
strict injunction with him, not to mention his acts ot 
kindness. One anecdote has appeared in the papers, 
which is very erroneous, respecting a gentleman, seeing 
his plain appearance, putting a guinea into his hand. The 
case, however, was a3 follows :—When, some years ago, 
Mr. Coutts was at Brighton, he was accosted by an elderly 
gentleman, who introduced himself to Mr. Coutts, and 
invited him to dine with him that day; to which the 
wealthy banker consented, and they repaired to the gen- 
tleman’s lodgings. He paid Mr. Coutts every attention, 
and asked him if he could render him any pecuniary 
assistance. Mr. Coutts modestly declined, and then took 
his leave. The next day, in driving along the Steyne in 
iis carriage, Mr. Coutts saw the officer, pulled up, and 
ook him home with him. Nothing could exceed the 
rentleman’s astonishment, and he apologised for his in- 

G4 
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trusion on the preceding day. ‘I will admit of no apo- 
logy,” said Mr. Coutts, ‘‘unless you will allow me -to 
inquire rigidly into your circumstances.” He did so, and 
found that the gentleman was a brave and meritorious 
officer, who had a large family and a small income. 
“From this time,’ said Mr. Coutts, ‘‘ you and your 
family are under my care.’’ He sent two of the gentle- 
man’s sons to school, and purchased a commission for a 
third, who is now a brave and distinguished officer in the 
British army. 

The wealth accumulated by Mr. Coutts, was the produce 
of a long life of honest industry and attention to business : 
in this, indeed, he had few equals. When, some years 
ago, a gentleman, who had been one of his school-fellows, 
came to town, Mr. Coutts invited him to dinner; and a 
large party was assembled to do him honour. The next 
day, the gentleman had some business to settle at Mr. 
Coutts’s banking-house, when there was a penny in 
change due to Mr. Coutts—‘“ Ah! well,” says the geutle- 
man, ‘I shall not give you that.”’ ‘‘ I must have it,” 
said Mr. Coutts. ‘‘ Why,” said his astonished friend, 
** how singular this is! yesterday you gave me a dinner 
that must have cost £100; to-day you will not forgive 
mea penny!” “True,” replied Mr. Coutts; ‘‘ and it is 
my being rigidly correct in matters of business, that 
enabled me to give you a dinner.” 

At the time that Sir Francis Burdett was taken to the 
Tower, hex late majesty, Queen Charlotte, who kept cash 
with Mr. Coutts, sent notice that she would withdraw it 
in three days. Mr. Coutts sent an answer, presenting his 
humble duty, and assuring her majesty, ‘“‘ That to with- 
draw half a million of money from the house of Thomas 
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Coutts and Co., three hvuurs’ notice was ail that was 
necessary.’’ Her majesty, after this notice, did not with- 
draw her confidence. 

Various erroneous statements have appeared relative to 
Mr. Coutts’s property. The will, however, was proved in 
the Prerogative Court of Canterbury, on 27th March, 1822, 
by five of the executors, viz. Mrs. Harrierr Coutts, 
widow, the relict, Sir Edmund Antrobus, Sir Coutts 
Trotter, Edward Majoribanks, and Edmund Antrobus the 
younger, Esqrs.; a power being reserved of granting 
probate to Andrew Dickie, William Adam the younger, 
Thomas Atkinson, and John Parkinson, Esqrs., the other 
executors. The testator, by his will, which is dated the 
9th of May, 1820, appeiuts Mrs. Coutts universal legatee, 
and bequeaths to her his share in the banking-house and 
business in the Strand, and al) benefit and interest to 
arise therefrom. There is a codicil to the will, which 
relates to trust property only. The personal property 
within the province of Canterbury, is sworn under 
£600,000. 

The nature of the connexion subsisting between Mr. 
Coutts and Miss MELLON, in the lifetime of the first 
Mrs. Coutts, has been the subject of fruitful conjecture. 
Without entering upon what may have been the facts, we 
can only say, that her worst enemy could Prove nothing 
criminal against our heroine. 

Miss MELLon lived for many years in Russell-street, 
Covent-garden, nearly opposite Brydges-street. The 
house was taken in her mother’s name, Entwisle being 
on the door. There Mr. Coutts visited her: and certainly 
this did not look like concealment. Guilt generally courts 
privacy: now, she always remained in the sight of her 
sisters of the sock, who are proverbially vigilant watchers 
c 5 
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of the slips of any of their own sex. At a very early 
period of her metropolitan engagement, a trait of Miss 
MELLOon’s benevolence came within our knowledge. She, 
with her own hands, made up some articles of baby linen, 
which, with sheeting, &c., as her finances did not permit 
her to give, she lent to poor women, during their confine- 
ment, when she received them back, and appropriated 
them to some fresh object of misery. 

The death of Mr. Coutts, in 1822, we have already 
mentioned. ‘The moment Mrs. Coutts was known to be 
the possessor of his wealth, she was assailed by all the 
writing rabble of the day,—those literary barkers, who 
ouly wanted to be bribed into silence. 

Amongst the many direct attempts on the pocket of our 
heroine, are the following:—A gentlemanly man once 
craved a moment’s conversation with Mrs. Coutts. It 
was granted. He instantly produced a manuscript, com- 
posed, of course, of all that depravity could suggest, and 
purporting to be the “ Memoirs of Mrs. Coutrs,” which 
he modestly offered to suppress on receiving £500. Our 
heroine asked him (for he said he was not the author) 
what part he took in the affair. ‘ That of a principal,” 
was the reply. ‘‘ Then, sir,” said Mrs. Coutts, “ you 
may remember I am a principal, too ;” and instantly threw 
the manuscript into the fire, and thrust the poker through 
it till it was consumed. The gentleman left the house 
precipitately. 

Another miscreant tried the same manceuvre, and ob- 
tained an interview with our heroine, through a petition, 
wherein he stated that he was a reduced tradesman, and 
had an elegant carpet, that he was very anxious to dispose 
of. Mrs. Coutts saw him, intending to relieve his dis- 
tresses, wher he produced the first sheet of a work, called 
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early “The Banker’s Widow,” and threatened to publish it, 
| Miss i unless paid for his silence. Mrs. Coutts immediately 
She, : ordered him to quit her house. He did so, and took his 


























linen, | manuscript to a gentleman, who published a portion of 








ermit § it in a magazine, (since defunct,) called The Gazette of 
ifine- §  Fashion.* 
iated : For the foregoing anecdotes WE CAN voucH. We have 

: heard several others of a similar nature, which we have 
eady | no reason to doubt. A clergyman of the church of 
to be | England is named as the extortioner in one case; anda 
| the | literary gentleman is said to have sent Mr. Coutts, a little 
who | before his death, proofs of about two hundred pages; a 
part of which subsequently appeared in a work, called 
our Memoirs of Miss Harriett Pumpkin. 
nce There is only one species of extortion more horrible 

It than this, and that was very lately visited with the punish- : 
om- ment of death. Is it not dreadful, then, that the perpe- it 
and trators of the crimes we have recorded, should escape with } 
lich impunity ? 
Jur Of our heroine’s life, we happen, from peculiar circun- 
or) stances, to KNow a good deal. We were acquainted with 
1,” 1 her six and thirty years ago, long before she dreamed of 
jou being presented at the court of majesty. We remember, 
cw when she was indebted to persons of no higher class than 
gh tradesmen, for many little services; and we also know, 
ise ; that since her elevation, she has not only repaid those 
services tenfold, but has cheerfully acknowledged her 

b- former obligations openly and repeatediy. 
n, Those who accuse her of ostentation in her charities, 
id ee ee eee eee a _ 
se 


* To the honour of the subsequent proprietor of this work, 
- Mr. Molineux, be it stated, that the moment he purchased the 
property, he discontinued this scurrilous article. 
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will perhaps tell us what her motives are for giving fifty 
guineas a year to Emery’s family; for bestowing the same 
sum on Mrs. Hogg, (formerly her dresser at Drury,) be- 
sides furnishing two houses for her; two circumstances 
that we believe never could have been known to the 
public but through our medium, and which we should not 
mention, but that we are determined to rebut the false- 
hoods of the press, by PLAIN FacTs. Mr. Raymond and 
his family were largely indebted to her. On every occa- 
sion of dramatic (and indeed all other) calamity, she has 
been the first to extend the open hand of charity. 

Her enemies have accused her of every unfeminine vice 
—even of drunkenness. ‘To this we state, and know the 
truth of our statement—that Mrs. Coutts is one of the 
most abstemious livers in existence. In winter, even, 
she invariably rises at seven, Drunkards are never early 
risers. She has been stigmatised as a glutton and an 
epicure. She is, in fact, so plain a feeder, that a red- 
herring, roasted, is frequently the dish made choice of 
for her lunch!!! 

The only charge ever made against our heroine, that 
bore any appearance of tangibility, was her withdrawing 
an allowance trom Wewitzer. To this we can also reply. 
Mr. Wewitzer had, from other sources, full £100 per 
annum ; yet he always appeared like a mendicant. We 
appeal to the members of Drury-lane theatre, whether 
several of their body have not frequently given him 


clothes, which invariably disappeared in a day o1 two, 
and the old actor again appeared in his old rags. It is an 
unpleasant task for us to say any thing that may appear 
harsh towards the memory of poor Wewitzer, but we 
must speak the truth. If what we have said be not fact, 
there are hundreds that can disprove it; and, for what 
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further we shall advance, we will give our reasons. Old 
Wewitzer was always an expensive man; and, in his de- 
clining days, indeed to his latest hour, whilst subsisting 
himself upon charity, he kept a hale young man, of the 
name of Webb, in idleness, and supported him even in 
extravagance. Nor was this lad the only person whom 
Wewitzer’s purse sustained, though we cannot furnish 
the names of his other pensioners ; what claims, whether 
of affinity or otherwise, they may severally have had on 
him, we know not; but this we know, that they all 
appeared much more capable of supporting him. We 
have taken some pains to procure correct information on 
these points, and are positive of our accuracy in all we 
have stated. 

Mrs. Coutts very justly declined supporting a young 
man in idleness, and stopped a provision which, had she 
given to old Wewitzer, would have only passed through 
his hands to his protegeé. 

Our heroine’s marriage to Mr. Coutts, which took place 
on 8th January, 1815, within two months after his first 
lady’s death, is a point which we leave to our readers’ 
minds to dispose of. If the parties (as we firmly believe 
they did) loved each other, their speedy union may be 
censured for indelicacy, but the parties at least did not 
add the hypocrisy of grief to the crime (if it be a crime) 
of affection. 

His Royal Highness the Duke of York, Robert William 
Elliston, (we love antithesis,) Lord Burford, &c. &c, have 
been frequently named as this lady’s nevt intended. With 
regard to the first, we believe Mrs. Courrs has too much 
good sense to enter into an arrangement, in which she 
would neither have a legal title to the honours of royalty, 
or * * * * * (we decline finishing 
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this sentence.) As to poor Elliston, we know /e has said 
that Mrs. Coutts would have him, for many years; but 
we believe he never succeeded in making any one believe 
his statement. And,as to my Lord Burford, now Duke of 
St. Albans, though he is daily curing his defect of youth, 
we think it is about as unlikely that Mrs. Coutrs should 
give him her hand, as that his present majesty should wed 
again ; a thing as publicly stated, a few months back. 

Of Mrs. Coutts’s acting we need say little. She was 
an enterprising performer; sometimes brilliant, but 
seldom giving a high finish to any thing she did. The 
great drawback in her scenic exertions appeared to be 
want of will, not of ability. She performed, too fre- 
quently, as if it was a task to her todo so. When in 
spirits, she was more fascinating than excellent, and 
pleased the senses more than the mind. She played to 
all our sensibilities, not to our thought ; and the applause 
she excited, was too frequently given to the witchery of 
the woman, rather than the powers of the actress. 

We know no one of the present day, to whom we can 
compare her. Madame Vestris’s fascination is of too 
Cyprian a school. Neither was our heroine’s style of 
attraction like Miss Foote’s. There was a voluptuous 
fulness in her manner, voice, and person, that carried 
you away to dreams of enjoyment, not to flights of imagi- 
nation. We are aware that this is a very indefinite mode 
of description, yet our readers will excuse us, when they 
consider the difficulty the subject presents to us. Miss 
MELLon’s acting filled the mind with a kind of Persian 
feeling of delight—a reposing in the beautiful harmony of 
nature. Madame Vestris fires; Miss Foote entrances; 
Miss MELLON ahsorhed the soul—the effect of her acting 
was sensual: the manner of Madame Vestris’s is so. Miss 
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Mut_on did not, like the ladies we have named, strike at 
once upon our perceptions; but she lingered latest there. 
In fact, she was a delightful woman, a good actress, and 
occasionally betrayed genius in her exertions; but she 
possessed the secret of pleasing; and, perhaps, a know- 
ledge of that power made her deem study or endeavour 
superfluous. 

As a woman, we entertain the highest opinion of our 
heroine. Be it even admitted that she has all the foibles, 
the follies, and the vanities of her sex, (though we by no 
meaus allow such a position,) let her enemies point 
out ONE WOMAN, who has done half so much good. 
She is magnificent in her fétes; and, as the press 
says, emulates Cleopatra in the expences of her house- 
hold. These things are not criminal, even if they are 
toolish ; though, why a lavish expenditure should be cen- 
sured, in a country where circulation is so important to 
commerce, we cannot conceive. Let the faults of Mrs. 
Coutts be what they may, they cannot drown our remem- 
brance of these facts :—the wretched are sought by her— 
the hungry never left her gate unsatisfied—to HER OWN 
SEX she is a noble benefactress, a gentle monitor—she 
has a purse as well as a tear for charity—and, what is a 
tolerable proof of the excellence of her nature, the poor 
bless her name, and her domestics* laud her. Want of 
attention to religious duties has been one charge against 
her: to which she might reply, in the language of a 
modern author—‘* Heaven will excuse our praying for 








* We are, perhaps, rather singular in the opinion, but we do 
deem the good word of menials a proof of excellence. Servants 
are generally an ungrateful race, who feel a pleasure in dee 
tracting from, rather than eulogising, the merits of their 
enperiors. 
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ourselves, when we are employed in such acts as cause 
others to pray for us.” 

As an actress, we remember Mrs. Coutts with pleasure; 
as a woman, we behold her with admiration. Her me- 
mory will be blessed, when the brutal attacks of hired 
scribblers are forgotten; and her name will live in the 
hearts of huiidreds, when execration alone waits on 
theirs. 


Mrs. Coutts is about the height of Mrs. Glover, and 
much resembles that lady in figure; perhaps she is not 
quite so corpulent: her appearance is healthy, to an un- 
fashionable degrce ; indeed, from her colour, one would 
deem her the inhabitant of some happy meadow, where 
sorrow and Lor tun smscke were alike unknown. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


— 
LINES, 


Addressed to Epmunv Kean, Esq., on his departure for 
America. 


A bark is on the ocean, 
She fast pursues her way ; 
With swift receding motion, 
She dwindles into grey. 


Now the bark has vanish’d, 
Whoin does she contain ? 

One unjustly banish’d 
O’er the rolling main. 


His proud heart is heaving, 
In echo to the main ; 

And the sigh he’s breathing, 
Rends that heart in twain 


Noe tears are in his eye, 
They sink upon his heart; 
He’d fain withhold the sigh, 
But, oh! too great ’s the smart. 


[have mark’d the seasons, 
In their wond’rous range} 

There are hidden reasous 
For their blighting change. 


Epring, thy path long decking, 
Summer will soon appear ; 

Autumn’s smile is wrecking, 
Wiater’s blight is drear. 


But, though cold and clouded 
Scenes may winter bring, 

Thy prospects are but shrouded, 
To ope in brighter spring. 


The very foes who fell’d thee, 
In thy absence yearn 5 

And those who drove thee hente, 
Now long for thy return. 


Farewell! another Phebus 
You grace the scenic dawn 5 
And on'y set at eve, 
To rise more bright at morn. 


Scarsreavs. 
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STANZAS. 


The two first verses of which were written prior to, and the 
latter after, seing The Shepherd Boy. 


1 love to loiter on the hills, 
When the sun, in sinking, 

Casts his hues upon the rills, 
Where the hart is drinking. 

T love to wander o’er the vales, 
As bright day °s decaying, 

To catch the ew’ning cooling gales, 
And view the lambkin playing. 


Oh! a woodland life for me! 
Amid the vales and mountains, 

Fanned by breezes from the sea, 
Laved by Nature’s fountains. 

A shepherd’s life, a shepherd boy, 
To we appears delighting : 

He knows no sorrow, ail is joy 
Aud happiness uniting. 


Yet, alas! vain is the thought 
Which I so fondly cherish! 

Here’s a swain, with misery fraught, 
And cast aside to perish! 

One faithful heart, and one alone, 
A sigh of pity’s heaving ; 

That sigh is waked in pity’s tone, 
Or love that sigh is breathing. 


Oue faithful, fond, and soothing sigh, 
Will cheer the heart that’s breaking 5 
A single tear in woman’s eye, 
Is ore than languge speaking. 
Cheer’d but by that lonely ray, 
The outcast ** Woodland’s Sorrow,” * 
At length, from the dull darken’d day, 
Breaks on a brighter morrow, 
ScRIBLERvS. 





* “The Woo4land’s Sorrow, saddest flower ct Spain.’’---The 
Moor, by Lurd Porchester. 
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MEMOIR 


‘ OF 
THOMAS COOKE, 


(Of the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane.) 


—_ 


Friend, were the merits of thy nation scann’d 
From one particular, and thou the sample, 

I should affirm thy countrymen all heart 5 

Stuti’d with such various manly qualities, 

That it doth grievously perplex their heads 

To find fit season when to exercise thein.---CoLman. 


When round the bowl, of vanish’d years 
We talk, with joyous sceming 


And smiles, that might as well be tears, 
So faint, so sad their beaming ; 

While mem’ry brings us back again 
Each early tie that twined us; 

Oh! sweet ’s the cup that circles, then, 
To those we've left behind us.---Moore. 


oe 


No individual feels the force of these lines more than 
Tom CooKE; yet, so great is his horror of the sea, that 
he cannot muster resolution enough to visit his [rish 
frieuds and patrons.* There is an anecdote told of him; 
that when he was in business, in Ireland, it was agreed 
that he and his partner should, alternately, make a jour- 
ney to London, to purchase musical instruments, (that 
being the business they followed.) Cooke started; and, 
when it was anticipated that he was half across the chan- 





* There is no country where actors are so patronised as 
Ircland, when they become favourites. 
VoL. III.—39, H 
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nel, to the astonishment of Mrs. Cooke, and every one 
else, he returned to his house, and declared he could not 
bear to go; and, to set the matter entirely at rest, he 
swore he would not. But let us to his history. 

Our hero, we are informed, was born in Dublin. Whe- 
ther, being a musician, he conceives that, like his music, 
he should not be dated, we know not; but, certainly, the 
date of his birth is a matter of mystery. Surrounded as 
we are by dates “that may be relied upon,’ as the 
senders thereof ‘* knew Cooke in his boyhood,’’ we are 
puzzled to choose; but, all matters being duly considered, 
are inclined to say that Mr. Tuomas Cooke is forty-four 
years of age, and consequently was born in the year of 
our Lord 1781. He evinced an early aptitude for music 
and mischief, and got into many a scrape, before he 
dreamed of being a fiddler; and his laxity in attending his 
study, did not give any great hopes of his subsequently 
becoming a good timeist. 

Emancipated from the duties of the academy, Mr. Cooke 
took to his favourite science,—drank of the inspiration of 
the native bard, Caralon, (we allude to the musical, not 
the liquid inspiration, of that ill-fated genius,)—and, 
relieving his studious hours with athletic exercises, rapidly 
improved both in person and accomplishments. He ran 
from one instrument to another, and displayed conside- 
rable powers on each. 

Mr. Cooke kept a music shop in Dublin, which was 
the resort of all the fashion and musical taste of that un- 
fortunate city—the city of talent aud desertion—the deso- 
late altar of genius—the lonely horde of unrequited 
powers and unawakened exertion. 

By what train of events Mr. Cooke became enamoured 
of the theatre, we cannot relate ; but, we believe, in 1803, 
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he was installed leader of the band, director of the or- 
chestra, and composer to the Dublin theatre. That there 
was more honour than profit in this statiou, we readily 
believe. Mr. Cooke did not escape the shafts of satire 
and of envy. 

In a work, (to which we have elsewhere alluded,) 
called Familiar Epistles to F. EB. Jones, on the present 
state of the Irish Stage, 1804, our hero’s name is intro- 
duced into an attack upon the venality of the Hibernian 
press, Thus :—they, 

** With more shameless puff, will tell ye, 
That Cooke is equal to Corelli; 
And liken, with unhallowed scandal, 
His noises to the strains of Handel.” 


To which lines the following notes were appended :— 

“The modest and diffident Mr. Tom Cooke, who 
played on eight different instruments, for his own benefit ; 
lam sure it was neither benefit nor pleasure to any one 
else. This person writes new overtures to all the operas 
which are imported to our stage, beginning generally 
with chords, and ending with an Irish jig; and this he 
calls composition. The young man, however, has some 
merit; and, if he went to London, would probably earn 
two or three guineas per week, by playing country dances 
at the winter balls. Seriously, I wish he could be taught 
a little science, a little taste, and a little modesty, and he 
night be a very useful and agreeable fiddler. 

“TI hope (says the elegant author of the Few Reflec- 
tions) that after he (Mr.'Tom Cooke) has read this book 
of mine, (A/r. Reflector,) he wili compose such an over- 
ture as he ‘need not be ashamed to play at the Irish 
Anacreontic Society, and such as—’—what, for a ducat? 
— as Handel himself would be proud to own!!!’ Really 
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the boast of the imperial fiddler, (I beg Dr. Brown’s and 
Tacitus’s pardons,) se omnia facienda fecisse, was mo- 
desty, mere puling modesty, in comparison with the 
ignorant assurance of Mr. Tom Cooke’s admirer. 

“« The never-sufficiently-to-be-extolled fiddler, whom I 
have so often mentioned in quality of drum-major, or 
master of the band to the merchants’ corps of volunteers, 
Mr. Tom Cooke, wears two most costly epaulettes, to the 
great inconvenience of the sentinels and others of his 
majesty’s troops, who are harassed with presenting arms, 
and making other salutations to the aforesaid Tom, as to 
a field-officer. I should advise Captain Stanley to regu- 
late this matter, for decency’s sake; and I would hint to 
him, for economy’s sake, he might turn away all the band, 
except the master, who can himself play upon eight in- 
struments together, which is quite enough. And, as I 
am giving advice, I should also wish that Mr. Tom Cooke 
would not make a practice (as they say) of retiring at the 
end of the fourth act of the play, and abandoning the 
ballet and farces to the guidance of his underlings.” 

One word need not be wasted on the exposition of this 
malicious attempt, the silliness of which defeats its own 
object. If Mr. Cooke played on eight instruments well, 
(which he did and does,) there is no reason on earth why 
he should not display that talent for his own benefit, 
when it was likely that such a display would be pro- 
ductive and amusing. The work we have extracted from 
was dedicated to Lord Hardwicke: the author, who, 
doubtless for very good reasons, concealed his name, was, 
on his own showing, a ridiculous egotist and impertinent 
pedant. 

But the rubs of this scribbler was not the only orches- 
tral annoyance our hero met with. He having married a 
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lady belonging to the theatre, whenever she, in the 
course of her scenic duties, had to receive “a chaste 
salute,” the gentlemen of the gallery addressed our hero 
thus :—*‘ Och! hubbaboo! Tom CooKE! do you see that ? 
there’s Williams a kissing of your wife, Tom CooKE! 
Och! murder! is it myself would sit behind a fiddle, and 
see that! Och! hone, hone!!!” &c. &c. &c. 

Mrs. Cooke, being a vocalist, also suffered some inter- 
ruption. She was in the habit of singing a song, ‘‘ the 
plot” of which was, her pleasing anticipation of revelling 
in weeds, and the burden of’which ran nearly as follows: 


“ Oh! when I’m a widow! oh, then! oh, then! 
I'll take care how I marry again!” 


This was a regular encore, from the pleasure the gallery 
visitors felt in exclaiming—* Holloa! Cooke, my jewel ! 
do ye hear that, now ?”” 

Whether these things considered made Mr. Cooke 
aspire to the honour of kissing his own wife upon the 
stage, we know not; but, at last, at the particular desire 
of several persons of distinction, he appeared at the 
Theatre-royal, Dublin, for his own benefit, as the Seras- 
hier, in The Siege of Belgrade. His success was indeed 
paramount. The Irish, who are ever in extremes, hurrahed 
in such a manner, that they might have been heard from 
the Hill of Houth to Holyhead. Phillips (¢heir Braham) 
was pronounced a rushlight to a bonfire, in comparison, 
and our hero was extolled as the son of song, who should 
shed a lasting lustre on the Emerald Isle. 

To turn from rhapsody to reason :—whilst all this ap- 
plause was shaking the walls of Mr. Frederick Jones’s 
theatre, what was doing in Tuomas CooKe’s music shop? 
His partner (for he had one) got bitten with the same 
H3 
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malady*—whilst the proprietors were shaking, their 
credit was tottering—the counter was neglected for 
cadences — and, whilst Cooke was singing Guardian 
Angels, the business was going to the devil. 

Suppose the shop shut up, and Mr. Tuomas Cooke 
determined on quitting the green isle, behold him landed 
in peace in England, and making his way to the Theatre- 
royal English opera-house, where he opened, on the 27th 
July, 1813, as the Seraskier, in The Siege of Belgrade; 
Mrs. Cooke, also, making her most bewitching courtesy 
as Lilla. The success of Mr. Cooke was great; that of 
the lady moderate. 

Our hero soon gave proof of his talent as a composer ; 
and the ballad of Pll love thee ever dearly, became a 
favourite on the instant of its introduction. 

In 1815, we behold him at Drury-lane theatre, where 
he sustained that most arduous of all operatic efforts, 
Captain Macheath. The Theatrical Inquisitor thus treats 
that performance :— 

“© The Beggar’s Opera has been revived in a manner 
worthy of the first theatre in the world. Indeed, a ma- 
nifest reform has taken place at this house, since last 
season, in the mode of casting characters. Macheath is 
performed by T. Cooke, We have already spoken in 
terms of approbation of this gentleman, but his A/acheath 
has given us a much higher opinion of his powers than 
we had previously formed. He gave the beautiful airs, 
which belong to the character, most expressively and 
chastely ; rejecting all meretricious ornament, and judi- 
ciously adopting the plain straight-forward style of singing, 





* That gentleman came out at Drury-lane theatre, but was 
not very successful. 
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suitable to the character. In another respect we must 
allot him deserved praise. He is intelligible in his sing- 
ing; every word is distinctly pronounced; and we are 
enabled, in some degree, to understand what he is about. 
This is truly a novelty: and, though the unintelligible 
way in which the words of songs are given by the gene- 
rality of singers, may form no great cause of regret, but 
rather the contrary, in certain modern operas, yet in 
Gay’s piece, where every line sparkles with the most 
brilliant wit and satire, the case is widely different. Mr. 
Cooke’s acting is entitled to little less praise, though he 
still wants more spirit and boldness. Upon the whole, 
we give his Macheath a decided preference to that of 
Incledon, who, although he might have been a good 
singer formerly, certainly could not lay claim to that title 
of late years; and his acting was ever the acme of every 
thing vile and despicable.” 

Mrs. Cooke was also engaged at Drury, and appeared 
in some of Mrs. Bland’s characters, but with indifferent 
success. When The Jron Chest was revived for Kean, she 
sustained Barbara, and her husband Armstrong; but, 
after this, Mrs. Bland again took possession of the part. 

After this period, Mr. Cooke’s vocal powers evidently 
declined; and, though he came forward as pollo, 
(Midas,) he was not hailed as a first-rate vocalist—he 
sank into the hero of farces, (Trip to Exmouth, or High 
Notions,) and ultimately left Drury-lane theatre, and 
starred at the Coburg, where he proved pretty attractive 
for some time. Then we again lose our hero, until we 
drop upon him, taking a travelling tour, with Mr. De Camp, 
giving an entertainment, called Road-side ddventures; in 
which Mr. De Camp sustained the comic, mimetic, and 
H4 
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oratorical portion, whilst Cooke played the piano and 
sung. 

Once more at Drury, he astonished the natives in a 
thing, called Shakespeare versus Harlequin ;* in which he 
played on the harp, violin, flageolet, and piano-forte, 
with exquisite taste; but, at length, undertook his origi- 
nal station—leader of the band; in which situation he 
would doubtless have remained, had not Carl Von Weber’s 
Der Freischitz awakened Mr. Elliston’s energy and Mr. 
Cooke’s vocalism. 

The success of the German opera made it imperative 
that it should be produced at Drury; and, Braham being 
unattainable, there was no chance of doing it well, with- 
out our hero. Horn was first thought of for Adolph, and 
Bedford for Caspar; but Horn acknowledged his total 
inability to accomplish it; CooxE undertook it, first very 
wisely making the attempt at the Brighton theatre, where 
he performed the part, whilst the piece was running at 
the English opera-house. 

He then performed the part at Drury; a performance 
which has been justly styled “the greatest triumph ever 
known of art over nature.” 

Early in 1824, Mrs. Cooke breathed her last, and Mr. 
Cooke was left a widower with a large family. One of 
his daughters appeared at the Oratorios last season, and 
gave promise of much excellence. 

It is now our painful duty to disclose a secret, known 





* We fancy we are incorrect, and that he did this prior to his 
visit to the Coburg. Suffice it, that he did it; for we cannot 


carry the date of the production of such rubbish in our mee 
mories. 
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only to about four hundred persons, i. e. that Mr. Cooke 
has led a second lady to the altar. This snug affair that, 
we are informed, our hero is peculiarly anxious to con- 
ceal, we knew on the morning of its occurrence ; and, 
though his brethren might not suspect him, when he was 
too late at rehearsal, we knew there was something in it; 
giving him, however, every credit for coming éwenty miles, 
at as quick a pace as post-horses could bring him, we 
strongly advise him, when next he meditates any act, 
which the world is “ to burst in ignorance concerning,” 
to hold his tongue, and keep his nods and winks in abey- 
ance. We do not wish to divulge this very important 
fact, so as to cause any disturbance in the domestic 
economy of Mr. Cooxke’s household, so we shall only 
remark, that Mr. Cooxe’s father-in-law is a singer of 
peculiarly fascinating, though by no means effeminate 
manners, and leave our readers to guess who the old 
Fox may be. 

Mr. Cooke is a scientific, and, what is still better, a 
sensible singer. No vocalist on the stage better under- 
stands when and where 1o use ornament. Generally 
speaking, he attempts little, and what he does attempt, 
he executes in a masterly manner. His voice is now in- 
ferior to Pearman’s, but it is certainly better than Horn’s ; 
and, to try the question fairly, he may be said to be still 
more fitted for a leading singer, than either of these gen- 
tlemen. But Mr. Cooke has done well to relinquish 
scenic endeavours, whilst Braham retains his acquire- 
ments, Sinclair his voice, and Phillips his elegance. Mr. 
CookE can only be the fourth vocalist, and then he must 
fight hard against the rivalry of Pearman. 

Of his 4dolph, we have quoted a very compendious 
criticism. It is a wonderful performance; certainly be- 
Te) 
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yond Mr. Pearman’s attempt in the same character, by 
many degrees ; but success in a single part, or in the 
execution of one kind of music, is no argument for excel- 
lence in the range of opera; and, we believe, Mr. Tuomas 
Cooke positively refused to perform Lord William, in The 
Haunted Tower, from a conviction of his inability. 

As a musician, Mr. Cooke is an extraordinary being. 
His violin playing is very beautiful, and he touches almost 
every other useful instrument with the hand of a pro- 
fessor. 

As a composer, he has more taste than talent, more 
skill than originality. He has not composed many good 
melodies, but he has produced some, that perhaps entitle 
him to rank with Horn in this department; and that is 
saying more than the generality of play-goers think; for 
the composer of The Bee Hive is unquestionably a man of 
very considerable talent. 

Tuomas Cooke is a manly, open-hearted fellow; fond 
of field-sports ; a wrestler, &c. &c.; a warm friend, and 
a kind father; by continually alleviating the distresses of 
others, he is very frequently distressed himself. We do 
not know, in the wide circle of the world, any one man 
who better deserves the title of a “good man.” His 
faults are all of the head—his virtues centered in the 
heart. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 


&e. &e. 
—_— 


Tue following Theatrical Advertisements of our ances- 
d tors,—the drolls in Smithfield, &c.—may afford our 
readers entertainment. They are dated Thursday, 5th 
of September, 1734. 
For the entertainment of 
Tomo Cuacat, Mico or King of the Indians of Yama- 
craw, SENAUKI his wife, Tooananowt his nephew, and 
the rest of the Indians. 

At the Theatre-royal in Lincoln’ s-inn-fields, 
To-morrow, being the 6th of September, will be per- 
formed a Concert of 
VOCAL AND INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, 

By the best Masters from the Operas ; 

And after the Concert is over, at the particular desire 
of the King, &c. Mr. Topnam, from Jslington, is to per- 
form all the experiments of his surprising strength. With 
singing by him, both in Italian and English. : 

Boxes,5s. Pit,3s. Gallery,2s. Upper Gallery, Is. 

To begin exactly at six o’clock. 





At Ryan, Laguerre, Chapman, and Hall’s Great Theatrical 
Booth, over-against the Hospital Gatein West Smithfield, 
During the time of Bartholomew Fair, will be presented 
an excellent new Droll, called 
DON JOHN; 
oR, 

THE LIBERTINE DESTROYED, 

With the comical humours of the Libertine’s Man, Jacomo, 
Don John, Mr. Ryan. Jacomo, Mr. Chapman. 
Maria, Mrs. Muller. Leonora, Miss Mann 
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To which will be added a Ballad-Opera, called 
THE BARREN ISLAND; 


oR, 
THE PETTICOAT GOVERNMENT. 
Queen of the Amazons, Mrs. Roberts. 
Captain of the Ship, Mr. Aston, Boatswain, Mr. Hall. 
Boatswain’s Mate, Mr. Mullart. 
Gunner, Mr. Laguerre. Coxen, Mr. Penkethman. 


With Entertainments of Dancing, particularly a Pantomine 
Dance, called 
The Force of Inclination. 
Also a New Entertainment, in Grotesque Characters, 
called, 
THE FARRIER NICK’D; 
oR, 
THE EXALTED CUCKOLD. 

Mercury, Mr. Laguerre. The Farrier, Mr. Vaugham. 
Farrier’s Man, Mr. Penkethman. 
Scaramouch, Mr. Bencroft. Harlequin, Mr. Clark. 
Columbine, Miss Mann.‘ Farrier’s Wife, Mr. Mullart. 
Ale-Wife, Mr. Hall. 

N.B. Mr. Ryan, Mr. Laguerre, and Mr. Chapman, in 
order to entertain the town with greater variety, have 
been at the expence of causing this entertainment to be 
made. 

To begin every day at one o’clock, and continue until 
eleven at night. 

At Hippisley, Bullock, and Hallam’s Great Theatrical 
Booth, over-against the Hospital Gate in Smithfield, 
During the time of Bartholomew Fair, will be performed 
the True and Ancient History of 


FAIR ROSOMOND, 
Who was the Concubine to King Henry, and her being 
poisoned by Queen Eleanor, in Woodstock Bower. 
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King Henry, Mr. Hale. Queen Eleanor, Mrs. Forrester. 
Cardinal Aquinas, Mr. Winstone. 
Cardinal Columbus, Mr. Ricout. Sir Trusty, Mr. Hadley. 
Lord Sands, Mr, Richardson. Rosamond, Mrs. Elmy. 
Cleora, Mrs. Hamilton. 





























To which will be added a new Ballad-Opera, called 


THE IMPOSTOR; 
oR, 
THE BITER BIT. 

With the comical humours of Vizard the Biter, Mixum 

the Vintner, and tis Drawer Balderdash. 
Vizard the Biter, Mr. Hippisley. 

Mixum, the Vintner, Mr. Hulett. 
Balderdash the Drawer,Mr. Bullock. Trueman,Mr. Berry. 
Face, Mr. Este. Hardhead the Constable, Mr. Clarke. 
Catgut, Mr. Smith. Squeese’em, Mr. Rainton. 
Solomon Smack, Master Hallam. Mrs. Mixum, Mrs.Herle. 
Betty, Miss Gerrard. 

With several entertainments of Dancing by Mr. Tench, 
Mons. Janno, Mr. Smith, Mrs. Ogden, Mrs. Wood- 
ward, and others, particularly 
End of Act I. Two Punches by Mr. Tench and Mons. 

Janno. 

End of Act II. a Dance, called the Constant Lovers. 

End of the Droll, a Dance, called Le Badinage Cham- 
petre. 

During the filling of the Booth, before the Droll be- 
gins, the company will be entertained with Tumbling, by 
Mynheer Vanderhuff, Mons. de Voltore, Mons. de Broc, 
and Mons. Janno, being a set of the very best Performers 
in that way in Europe. 

All the Decorations entirely new, and the Booth illu- 
minated with Glass Lustres, after the manner of the Ri- 
dotto Al’ Presco. 

To begin every day at one o’clock, and continue until 
eleven at night. 
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This being the last week of the Fair, Mr. Hippisley 
intends to entertain the Company every evening with his 
diverting Medley of 

THE DRUNKEN MAN, 
Which he has been so long celebrated for. 
At Feilding and Oates’s Great Theatrical Booth, at the 
George Inn Yard, West Smithfield, 

During the time of Bartholomew Fair, will be presented 
a Dramatic Entertainment, never performed before, 
called 

DON CARLOS, PRINCE OF SPAIN. 

The King, Mr. Hudoy. Don Carlos, Mr. Bardin. 
Don John, Mr. Houghton. Rui Gomez, Mr. Rosco. 
Queen, Mrs. Lacy. Eboli, Mrs. Clark. 
Henrietta, Mrs. Talbott. 

To which will be added a new Ballad-Opera, called 


THE CONSTANT LOVERS. 

With the comical humours of Mons. Ragout. 
Intermixed with a variety of songs, set to old ballad 
tunes and country dances. 

Sprivogame, Mr. Stoppelaer, sen. 

Martin, Mr. Salway. Doodle, Mr. Norris. 
Ragout, Mr. Oates. Mactrot, Mr. Stoppelaer, jun. 
Bindover, Mr. Linnet. Constable, Mr. Gray. 
Vermin, Mr. Wetherilt. Porter, Mr. Lacy. 
Arabella, Miss Oates. Silvia, Miss Bincks. 
Laycock, Mrs. Martin. Cloe, Mrs. Pritchard. 

All the characters entirely new dressed. 

With Entertainments of Dancing between the acts, by 
Mr. Davenport, Mrs. Davenport, Master Oates, Miss 
Oates, and others. 

And further, to divert the audience during the filling 
of the Booth, the famous Mr. Fargisson will perform his 
surprising postures on the stage. 

N. B. An extraordinary Band of Music is provided, 
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consisting of violins, hautboys, bassoons, kettle-drums, 
trumpets, French horns, &c. 

The passage to the Booth will be commodiously illu- 
minated with several large moons and lanthorns, for the 
conveniency of the company ; and persons of qualities 
coaches may drive up the yard. 

To begin every day at one o’clock, and until eleven 
at night. 





This is to advertise Gentlemen and Ladies, 


That, for the Benefit of Mr. George Pinchbeck, young. 
est son of the late Mr. Christopher Pinchbeck, who, by 
the extreme kindness of his father’s executor, is left un- 
provided for, there will be exposed to view, on the paved 
stones, near the corner of Cow-lane, during the time of 
Bartholomew Fair, those two curious machines, the 
Grand Theatre of Arts, and the Magical Box improved, 
and lately brought back from France, by Christopher 
Pinchbeck, the eldest son, who has been so good as to 
lend them his youngest brother. They are esteemed to 
be the most surprising machines that ever appeared in 
Europe, having been shown (with a general applause) 
before the present royal family; likewise the king, 
queen, dauphin, and the whole court of France, at the 
Palace of Versailles, and last winter, with the utmost 
satisfaction, at the Royal Exchange. 

N. B. They are shown from ten in the morning until 
ten at night, to two or more, without loss of time. 





To the Quality, Gentry, and Others. 

At the Great Booth, in the King’s Arms Yard, the upper 
end of Cow-lane, during the time of Bartholomew 
Fair, is so be seen a beautiful large 

WHITE GREENLAND BEAR, 

Lately arrived from Davis’s Straits, where he was taken 

upon an island of ice on the sea, one hundred leagues 

from land, sucking his dam, which was shot by the ship’s 
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crew, and weighed 2700 weight, producing a very large 
quantity of oil. 

The beauty of this creature, his surprising size, great 
growth, and fine colour, have given the greatest satis- 
faction to the quality, gentry, and others who have al- 
ready seen him. 

Since his arrival in England, having grown beyond 
expectation, the owner (who assisted in taking him) has 
been obliged to provide a large cage, whieh is ten feet 
square, and so strong and secure, that a child may ap- 
proach it. 

To be seen any hour of the day, without loss of time. 


— 


RAE. 


Poor Rae died much about the period that Kean 
started to America. The following notice of the circum- 
stance appeared in one of our public journals for the 
year 1820 :— 

** Died, Sept. 9th, aged 38, Mr. Rae, after having 
undergone the operation of being cut for the stone. He 
was buried at St. Paul’s, Covent-garden, on the 15th. 
His first appearance in London took place at the Hay- 
market, June 9, 1806, as Octavian. 

** Mourn, Drury, mourn thy half-deserted scene, 
Thy triumph once, thy sorrow now is Kean ; 
And, in fresh gloom to wrap thy setting day, 
Lost is thy other son, extinct thy Rae: 

Hope’s anchor raised, her swelling sails unfurl’d, 
This seeks ‘ another,’---that ‘a better world.’ ” 


VHE PLEASURES OF USURY. 


A certain nobleman, who had the character of not 
possessing much of that quality called courage, one day 
asked ————, (who was notoriously a miser,) what 
pleasure he experienced in hoarding up so many guineas, 
and not making use of them? ‘ I find as many charma in 
replied he, ‘‘ as you do in carrying a sword,” 
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CURIOUS PLAY-BILL. 


The original of the following is in the British Museum, 

and about one hundred years old. 
At Crawley’s Booth, 
over against the Crown Tavern, in Smithfield, during the 
time of Bartholomew Fair, 
will be presented a a little opera called 
Tue O_p CREATION OF THE WORLD 
yet newly revived with the addition of 
Noan’s Fioop. 

Also several fountains playing water during the time of 
the play. The last scene does represent Noah and his 
family coming cut of the ark with all the beasts, two by 
two, and all the fow!s of the air are seen in a prospect 
sitting upon trees; likewise over the ark is seen the sun 
rising in a most glorious manner: moreover a multitude 
of angels will be seen in a double rank which presents a 
double prospect, one for the sun the other for a palace ; 
when will be seen 6 angels ringing of bells. Likewise 
machines descend from above double and treble, with 
Dives rising out of hell, and Lazarus is seen in Abraham’s 
bosom, beside several figures dancing jiggs, sarabonds, and 
country dances to the admiration of the spectators, with 
the merry conceits of Punch.”’ 


AN ANECDOTE RELATED BY MR. MATHEWS, 


An Irish baronet, one day observed to a friend, that 
he had a most excellent telescope—‘‘ Do you see yon 
church,”’ said he, ** about half a mile off ?—it is scarcely 
discernible—but when I look at it through my telescope, 
it brings it so near, that I can hear the organ playing.”” 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
—— 
THE MANAGER’S NIGHT. 


Mrs. Start was enacting in Lady Macbeth, 
While Manager Start play’d the Thane, 

When his ‘* chuck’? was alarm’d, as she plann’d Dun- 

can’s death, 

In the castle of famed Dunsinane. 

In the scene where she tells him to murder their guest, 
And vehemently swears ‘* they can’t fail,’’ 

She saw his lips move, as he oft smote his breast, 
And she fancied she saw him turn pale. 

When she whisper’d ** Good God ! why so absent appear ?”’ 
In a tone not e’en heard by a mouse ; 

He as softly replied, ‘* Go on, pray, my dear, 
I’m only just counting the house.’’ T. Juiiion. 





PROVINCIAL ACCURACY, 


At a representation of Pizarro, two or three years ago, 
at Bristol, the following ludicrous circumstance oc- 
curred:—The person that performed Gomez being a 
supernumerary, and unacquainted with the character, 
entered in Act I. Scene I., and spoke the following 
lines—** On yonder hill, among the palm-trees, we sur- 
prised an old cask,’’ (meaning a cacique;) to which 
Carles, the person who performed Pizarro, replied, 
‘* Have ye? then, d n ye, roll it in, and let us 
tap it !”’ 





BYNG, THE SINGER. 

Byng, the principal singer at the Bristol theatre, being 
in durance vile for debt, Baker, another performer at 
the same theatre, paying a friendly visit, exclaimed, 
“© So, Byng, I perceive all your notes are exchanged 
for bars.’’ ScARAMOUCH. 
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) —_ 
© [see you what you are, you are too proud; 
But if you were the devil, you are fair.” 
Faith, she has charms, might tempt a weaker appetite to 
taste.---Venice Preserved. 


“ Woman to man, first as a blessing given, 
Whilst innocence and love were in their prime.” 
+ * 7 
But, quickly, woman long’d to go astray.---Orphan. 


—~>—— 


Tue father of our heroine was a Mr. Diddear, formerly 
an East India merchant; but, from losses which he sus- 
tained in the island of Antigua, he started to the grand 
a mart, (where every man, who possesses industry, is sure 
fA of a crust,) London. There he entered into business as 


j a silk-mercer, in Fleet-street; but he found that matters 
H : : 
) were not going on so prosperously as he could wish; he 
~ : therefore showed a judgment few men possess: he did 


| not affect to be in flourishing circumstances, to prop up 
vanity and folly, and put off the evil day. Such conduct 
must end in utter ruin. He stopped in time to pay twenty 
shillings in the pound, and started in a new profession, 
with a few hundreds in his pocket. He commenced actor, 
on the Bath stage; and, after a short period, went to 
Vou. III.—40. 1 
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Ireland ; and subsequently joined the Exeter company, a 
circuit in which he continued nine years; but having the 
misfortune to fracture his leg, he was compelled to relin- 
quish the duties of his profession, which he had so long 
followed with ability and success. After this, he turned 
manager, and was—ruined—aye, as the jockey lords say, 
“* quite cleaned out.” 

He managed the Brighton, Deal,* Dover, &c.; but 
** never mind the hunks of a father,’”’ let us think of his 
fair daughter. She was born at Penzance, in Cornwall, 
on the 31st of July, 1789; and, at the age of fifteen, ap- 
peared at the Dover theatre, which, however, was no 
longer under the controul of her fathér; and, by her 
exertions, assisted in the support of her parent, and her 
brothers and sisters. Here it was she attracted the atten- 
tions of Mr. Faucit, who, while executing his theatrical 
functions in the Richmond theatre, obtained a connubial 
promise from the fair object of his affections, then resident 
at Margate; from which place he conducted her to St. 
George’s church, in the Borough, where, in the summer 
of 1805, Mr. Faucit was honoured with the hand of this 
lovely woman. ‘The happy couple proceeded to Rich- 
mond, where the lady appeared, for the first time, under 
her matrimonial appellation, as Berthay in The Point of 
Honour. In a fortnight after, the managers of Margate 
re-engaged Mrs. Faucit, in conjunction with her husband, 
whose qualifications have been praised, “ and that high- 
ly,”” by those who procure respect to their opinions. At 
the close of this season, and in the summer of 1806, Mr. 
and Mrs. Fauci acceded to a liberal offer from the Nor- 





* The worst theatrical town in England. Reader,should you 
be :bout to take out a company, “* I pray you, sir, avoid it.” 
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wich managers, and strengthened that company by their 
immediate arrival at [pswich. 

Mrs. Faucit, as may be expected, soon rendered her- 
self an universal favourite, and continued with the ‘‘ Nor- 
wich association’”’ until the year 1810, when a difference 
having occurred between Mr. Faucit and Mr. Fitzgerald, 
the acting-manager, Mr. and Mrs. Faucir procured an 
engagement at Newcastle, under the auspices of Mr. 
Macready. Here their stay did not exceed a duration of 
three months; and, being invited to rejoin the Norwich 
company, still performing at Yarmouth, they accepted 
this overture, and Mrs. Faucit held the situation to 
which she had thus returned, with unremitting dili- 
gence and distinguished applause, until her removal to 
London. 

The principal serious and comic appointments, at this 
period, were resigned by a Mrs. Bowles, who had sup- 
ported the chief walks of the drama, with success through- 
out the circuit, and now retired from the stage altogether. 
Upon her secession, and Mrs. Faucit’s return, much of 
this lady’s business was assigned to the subject of our 
narrative, and public expectation was so much surpassed 
by her performance, that she engrossed the chief charac- 
ters in tragedy ‘till her departure. This measure was 
accelerated by the casual observation of an eminent bar- 
rister, travelling through Norwich upon professional pur- 
suits, who, having witnessed Mrs. Faucit’s personation 
of Ludy Macbeth, was so pleased with her performance, 
that he reported his sentiments to Mr. Harris, of Covent- 
garden theatre; from which place Mr. Fawcett, the act- 
ing manager, being despatched to Norfolk, for an estimate 
of her abilities, immediately concluded an engagement. 
Mrs, Faucir was one among the many that we have 
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before alluded to, as selected by the management to supply 
the vacancy left by the secession of Mrs. Siddons; Mrs. 
M‘Gibbon having made her appearance, in the same line, 
three weeks before her. She appeared on the 7th of 
October, 1813, in the character of Desdemona, and re- 
peated it on the following Wednesday. Her next assump- 
tion was Juliet, in which she was equally successful. 

Mr. Faucit was also engaged, and performed low comedy 
characters of little importance. On his wife’s benefit, he 
sustained the character of Gratiano, in The Merchant of 
Venice, with considerable applause. 

The appearance of Miss O’Neill threw our heroine con- 
siderably into the shade; and, during that lady’s engage - 
ment, Mrs. Faucir only appeared in first-rate characters, 
as a substitute for her. 

On one occasion, she sustained Volumnia, at a few 
hours’ notice. One of the public journals, we lament 
being unable to state which, the next morning highly 
eulogised Miss O’Neill’s performance of the part, declar- 
ing that her only fault was appearing too young for Kem- 
ble’s mother. Oh! the justice and correctness of the 
English press! 

When Mrs. Renaud (formerly Mrs. Powell) quitted 
Covent-garden theatre, Mrs. Faucit came into possession 
of the Queen, in Richard I/I. and almost all the characters 
formerly sustained by that lady. 

When the Humorous Lieutenant was revived at Covent- 
garden theatre, it may be remembered, that an unfortunate 
female pupil to a master of elocution failed utterly in the 
assumption of the heroine. Mrs. Faucit played the part 
at extremely short notice, to the surprise and delight of 
the whole theatre. 

Mr. Faucit became manager of the Margate, Graves- 
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end, and Greenwich theatres. At the latter place, Mrs. 
Faucit was literally adored. Her society was coveted by 
the most elevated families‘in that vicinity, and her con- 
duct, as a wife and a mother, elicited as much approba- 
tion in private life, as her eminent talent procured her 
estimation in a public station. 

As Mr. Faucit is little known in the metropolis, we 
shall digress a moment, to introduce him to our readers, 
ere we fall to something of more serious method. He is 
a man about the size of Kean, with an expressive counte- 
nance. He is the author of Tie Miller’s Maid, and several 
other pieces. He is allowed to be a very excellent serio- 
pantomime actor, and has very considerable talent as a 
low comedian. He lived many years with our heroine, 
apparently in the greatest felicity. 

“ Heaven crown’d their happy loves” 
with a large family—we think, seven children. 

In our memoir of Mr. W. Farren, we have already stated 
to the public, that with him Mrs. Faucit forgot her duty 
to her husband, to her children, and to herself. To 
speak in the affecting language of Julia :-—She 

* For that love hath lost 
State, station; heaven’s, mankind’s, her own, esteem 5” 


and we are not anxious to trouble our readers with a 
twice-told tale. To that memoir we refer for a full detail, 
and we shall content ourselves with here stating some of 
the causes and effects of that event. 

Mr. Faucit’s managerial speculations detained him 
from town, and sometimes he suffered two months to 
elapse without beholding her. Absence tries, far more 
than strengthens affection,—as the distension of the bow 
is more likely to relax than benefit it. There are no 
13 
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worldly consideratious that should induce a sensible man to 
quit his wife for such a period, and nothing that can excuse 
his making a practice of doing so. We know too well the 
frailty of human nature, not to know that the mind must 
have something to repose upon. A lovely woman, used to 
the tender caresses of affection—used to the presence of a 
fond and attentive being, who would sympathise in her 
sorrows, advise her in difficulty, smooth the paths of 
trouble, or, at all events, accompany her as she encoun- 
tered them, must feel a void in the absence of these atten- 
tions, that is disheartening and dreadful. Man is much 
more inclined to solitude than woman—his woes are his 
own—it is his place to alleviate those of the other sex ;— 
but woman lives on sympathy, and cannot live without it ; 
add to this the fact, that the absence of the guardian eye 
of a husband, is sufficient to awaken the energies of a 
thousand of those butterflies of happiness, who sip every 
where, and settle no where—that there are always plenty, 
who are anxious to instil into the ear of solitude, that 
the partner of her existence has become indifferent to- 
wards her—that she is neglected—ill-treated by him—that 
they feel for her lonely situation, and would endeavour to 
alleviate it. {t is a melancholy but a certain fact, that 
women think more of appearances than realities; and 
this is the foundation of many jealousies—a passion much 
oftener founded in injured vanity than ill-requited love. 
The husband that caresses his wife in public, and neglects 
her in private, is certainly not a very desirable partner ; 
yet is he the one many thousands would prefer to him, 
whose conduct was precisely the reverse. 

It is a delicate task to draw aside the curtain, and unveil 
the motives that have led to acts of indiscretion; and, it 


is not our wish to raise an unpleasant emotion in the 
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breast of Mr. or Mrs. Faucir; but we must tell Aim a 
truth which, we fear, he has since tvo bitterly felt ;—that 
no emolument should have tempted him to have left a 
lovely woman exposed to the temptations and importu- 
nities of a theatre ; for, though time had enabled him to 
rely upon her virtue, he must have known that absence, 
when not unavoidable, is cruelty. He has been the un- 
witting cause—he is the victim. We have been informed 
that some proceedings have been taken to annul the 
marriage, on the score of informality, the parties being 
both under age. We trust this is the case, as re-union is 
impossible. Mr. Faucit has adopted his christian name 
(Saville.) He still manages the Margate theatre, but gave 
up the Greenwich, not bearing to appear again in that 
spot where he had passed so many happy hours. 

We pity our heroine sincerely, for we are well aware 
that she has bitterly repented her rash step—a step that 
has shut her out of all reputable society—that has de- 
prived her even of sympathy in the theatre; for, say her 
brethren, surely if the thoughts of her husband were not 
a barrier, Mrs. Farren might have been remembered. The 
taste of a lady is not subject matter for disputation, but 
how any woman, who has natural visual, and auricular 
organs, could stoop from J.S. Faucit, to such a creature 
as William Farren, is to us inexplicable. We believe she 
contributes largely to the support of her children, most of 
whom are with her, or under her controul. ‘The eldest 
son, who resides with his father, is intended for the stage. 

Mrs. Faucir has, at various times, had many opportu- 
nities for the display of her talent as an actress. When 
Antony and Cleopatra was produced for Conway, she was 
chosen for the Egyptian queen. What a magnificent 
creature she appeared! Since the retirement of Mrs. 
14 
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Siddons, no actress has exceeded our heroine in repre- 
sentations of majesty.. Her Empress, in The Exile,—her 
Hermione, and Cleopatra, are all briliiant’instances. 

For tragic assumptions, generally, we do not think her 
eminently qualified ; she is better calculated to represent 
the heroines of melo-drame, or the sentimenutalists of 
comedy, than the leading characters of tragedy. Her Bel- 
videra wants sensibility; her Isabella force; her Elvira 
is a good, not a great performance; her Lady Constance 
is, perhaps, one of the best of her serious efforts; it is 
less affecting than Miss O’Neill’s was, but is fully equal 
to Mrs. Bartley’s efforts in the same part. 

There is no actress at Covent-garden theatre now fit to 
cope with her in comedy. Miss Lacy and Mrs. Sloman 
are far her superiors in tragedy. Mrs.Faucit’s Lady 
Teazle is better than Miss Chester’s, or Miss Lydia Kelly’s, 
and more marked and forcible than Mrs. Yates’s. Her 
Widow Cheerly, too, is a charming performance; for the 
fulness of her figure does not detract from her powers in 
such parts. 

Her performance in The Hunter of the Alps is an exqui- 
site morceau ; and, throughout that Germanised, disgust- 
ing scene, where her children are represented famishing, 
she is admirable indeed. It is in characters of this de- 
scription that she is unrivalled. 

Her Julia, and other sentimental characters, please us 
much; but she has had few opportunities of displaying 
her talents in this line, in London. 

Between our heroine and Mrs. Glover, there is some 
similitude of talent. The latter lady is the better come- 
dian—Mrs, FauciT the most equable tragedian. In the 
Queen, in Richard, and in the whole range of mothers, they 
are on a par, and indeed may be considered generally so. 
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Mrs. Glover has the most originality and genius—Mrs. 
Faucir the most study and refinement. Mrs. Glover’s 
humour is broader and more effective—Mrs. Faucit’s is 
more chastened. Mrs.Glover has more vivacity—Mrs. 
FaucirT the most dignity. 

This lady’s voice is weak, and in its acuter tones rather 
disagreeable ; she manages it, however, with considerable 
skill. 

Her person is considerably above the height common 
to her sex; her figure is beautiful and voluptuous; her 
face is charming, though not handsome ; there is a fasci- 
nation in feature as wellas in manner; her complexion is 
light, though her eyes and hair aredark. She is an Helen, 
that might tempt many a Paris; and, though there are 
many actresses upon the stage who have more legitimate 
claims to the title of beauties, there are few more 
alluring. 

In the year 1820, the Theatrical Inquisitor concluded a 
memoir of this lady, with these words—then how just was 
their application. 

“In private life, Mrs. Faucit enjoys that ‘ immediate 
jewel of the soul,’ A Goop NAME, and discharges the 
duties of a wife and mother with irreproachable fidelity 
and affection.” 

The perusal of these lines will be the greatest penance 
this unfortunate lady can endure. We have done. We 
wish her no ill—we trust we have done her none. We 
respect her talents—we honour the virtues she has shown 
—we lament the frailties into which she has been led— 
and, we trust that she may taste no further sorrow, than 
that which must spring from the reflection of her own 
misconduct. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 


§e. &e. 


SEVERITY OF A MANAGER. 


Tue following will serve to show, that the profession 
of an actor is not always without serious inconveniences, 
and perhaps will display the character of a manager in 
no very amiable point of view. In the year 1749, or 
somewhere thereabouts, a favourite nephew of Lacy 
Ryan’s died, and was to be interred at Poplar. Lacy 
petitioned Rich to be excused performing on that night, 
but the tyrant was inexorable; the funeral, therefore, 
was appointed at an early hour, that sufficient time might 
be gained for our dramatic hero’s return to the theatre. 
Unluckily, however, the undertakers were so dilatory, 
that the mourner could only attend the corpse as far as 
the chapel door, where he dropped the silent tear of 
regret over the remains of his nephew, while the sym- 
pathy of its owner was registered, by the retributive 
angel, in the records of heaven. 


QUICK COMPOSITION, 


In the year 1766, Mr. Barthelemon composed his first 
Italian serious opera, entitled Pelopida, which he pre- 
sented at the opera-house, and it was received with un- 
common success and applause. Garrick, hearing of his 
success, paid him a visit, unasked and unexpected, one 
morning, and asked him if he could set English words to 
music. He replied,he thought he could. Garrick called 
for pen and paper, and wrote the words of a song to be 
introduced in The Country Girl, and to be sung by Dodd, 
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in the character of Sparkish. While the Roscius was 
writing the words, Barthelemon, looking over his shoul- 
der, set the song!! Garrick gave him the song, and said, 
Ss t ‘* There, my friend, there is my song.’’ Barthelemon 
instantly replied, ‘* There, sir, there is the music for 
mir’ 
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' TRUMPS; OR, TWO WAYS OF SPEAKING IT. i 
When Mr. Ross was at Lyme, in Dorsetshire, in a tf 

| very infirm state of health, being a general favourite of 
on amongst the visitors, Manager Davies applied to him, : 
Pa, and he bespoke Three Weeks after Marriage. Davies un- oF 
in i dertook the part of Sir Charles, and Miss Stanley, of the a 
or ’ Bath theatre, was quite at home in Lady Racket; having ; 
cy often played it with Mr. Diamond, from the same boards ; Re 
cy H whose business she wrote down for Davies’s instruction. a 
it, One thing which she desired was, that, when they are tH 
ey parting after the first quarrel, and she says, ‘*‘ Won’t a 
ht you go to bed?’’ he should reply, ‘“‘ No, madam, I’ll ’ 
Pe never go to bed with a woman who don’t know trumps.”’ a 
iy When he came to this part, he found the eyes of the FA 
is great actor, Ross, fixed upon him from the stage-box ; 
f and, when the fatal question was put, he replied, «* No, 
. madam, I’ll never go to bed with a woman that trumps !”’ 
4 The house was in a roar: Davies, perceiving his mis- 





take, came forward, ‘‘ to make bad worse, I wot,”’ by 
bawling out, ‘‘ Ladies and gentlemen, I don’t mean any 
such thing —1 meant trumps at cards, diamonds, spades, 
clubs, and such like—I—I—”’ and off the stage he ran, 
and was, with difficulty, prevailed upon to appear again 
that evening. 


FPS PU NOR cic 


TE DEUM. 


The incomparable Te Deum of the immortal Hasse, 
had the following singular origin :—He had been com- 
missioned by king Augustus III. to compose a new Te 
Deum, but having been for some time very ill, he was not 
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disposed to study, and was unable to please himself. 
: Meantime, the day when it was to be delivered was near 
at hand: almost despairing of success, he took a walk, 
on a fine Sunday morning, in the Royal Park. A lusty 
peasant from Gruna, who was going to take the sacra- 
ment at a neighbouring church, overtook him near the 
palace, addressed him cordially, and kept close to him, 
notwithstanding the cool answers he received., Vexed 
at being thus interrupted in his meditations, he was about 
to turn into a side path, when suddenly a ray of inven- 
tion was kindled in his soul, and the leading idea of the 
Te Deum flashed across his mind. Not to lose it, he im- 
petuously desires the peasaut to stand still, runs into the 
gardener’s lodge for a piece of chalk, and is about to 





| draw a stave across the broad shoulders of the peasant, 
: when the latter, already amazed at the command to 
; stand still, grew quite angry at the chalk marks on his 
4 


Sunday coat, and supposing Hasse to be mad, runs full 
speed towards the city, followed by Hasse, chalk in 
hand; who luckily catches him, and begs him for 
heaven’s sake to stop, writes his leading theme upon 
the black coat, and drives its owner before him, (hum- 
ming the notes as he goes along,) to the park-gate, where 
he obtains pen, ink, and paper, and copies the whole. 
With this treasure Hasse hastened home, and the prin- 
cipal parts of the Te Deum were completed. On the 
following day he went to Gruna, carrying a present of 
a dozen of wine for the obliging peasant, whose black 
coat had been of such essential service to him. Every 
one knows the result of its performance. 

















ONE SWALLOW DOES NOT MAKE A SUMMER. 


One winter evening, the Prince of Wales, aflerwards 
George IV., went into the Thatched Tavern, and ordered 
asteak. ‘* But,’’ said the Prince, ‘“* I am devilish 
cold—bring me a glass of hot brandy and water.”” He 
swallowed it—another—-another, and another. ‘* Now,’’ 
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an said he. “1am comfortable—bring my steak ;’’ upon 
al vhich Mr. Sheridaa took out his pencil, and wrote the 
ik, following impromptu :— 
sty ** The Prince came in, said it was cold, 
ra- : Then put to his lips the rummer 5 
the { "Till swallow after swallow came, 
m, : When he pronounced it summer.” 
ed | 
ut THE RECRUITING OFFICER. 
n- ; An anecdote connected with this play is related of 
he : Quin, which shows, that great as well as humble actors 
a : will occasionally irip. Quin was performing the part of 
he | Balance, with Mrs. Woffington, who played the part of 
to : his daughter. Quin, having taken a little more wine 
t, ; than usual, addressed her thus:—‘* Sylvia, how old was 
to i you, when your mother was married?’’ ‘* What, sir!” 
Is said the lady, tittering. ‘* Pshaw! I mean, how old 
ll | was ycu when your mother was born?’’ ‘ I regret, sir, 
in I cannot answer your questions ; but I can tell you, if 
wi that be necessary, how old I was when my mother died !”” 
n 
“ GEORGE FREDERICK COOKE. 

This unfortunate man, when nearly dying, asked a 
f friend who was at his bedside, to bring him a glass of 
> water, at the same time saying, ‘“¢ On our death-beds 
¢ we must be reconciled to our enemies.” 
; j 
, H DEEP sORROW. 


A man, well known for his uncommon avarice, was 
boasting to Quin, that he had lost a considerable sum at 
play, without uttering a single word of complaint—** No 
doubt,”’ replied Quin, ‘* deep sorrow is always silent.” 


MYSTERIES, MORALITIES, FARCES, AND SOTTIES, OF THE 
DARK AGES. 

The origin of the theatrical representations among the 

ancients, has been traced to a Grecian stroller in a cart, 
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singing in honour of Bacchus. Our European exhibitions 
were as rude in their commencement, and were, for a 
long time, devoted to pious purposes, under the titles of 
Mysteries, Moralities, &c. It is generally allowed that 
pilgrims introduced these devout spectacles. Those who 
returned from the Holy Land, or other consecrated 
places, composed songs of their travels, and amused 
their religious fancies, by interweaving scenes; of which 
Christ, the apostles, and other objects of devotion, served 
as the themes. Menistrier informs us, that these pilgrims 
travelled in troops, and stood in the public streets, where 
they recited their poems, until they caused the citizens 
to erect a stage for their use, each having his staff in his 
hand, and his chaplet and cloak being covered with shells 
and images of various colours. 

These spectacles served for the amusement and in- 
struction of the people ; and soattentive were they, how- 
ever gross, that they formed a principal feature in the 
entertainments given to princes, when they entered towns. 

When the Mysteries were performed, at a more im- 
proved period, the actors were distinguished characters, 
and frequently consisted of the ecclesiastics of the neigh- 
bouring villages, who incorporated themselves under the 
title of Confréres de la Passion. Their productions were 
not divided into acts, but into different days of perform- 
ance ; and they were represented on an open plain, 
which was at least conformable to the critical precept of 
that mad knight, whose opinion is noticed by Pope. 

By a MS. in the Harleian Library, quoted by Warton, 
it appears that these Mysteries were thought to contribute 
so much to the information and instruction of the people, 
that one of the popes granted a pardon of one thousand 
days to every person who resorted peaceably to the 
plays acted at Chester, in the Whitsun week, com- 
mencing with the Creation, and ending with the General 
Judgment. These exhibitions were at the expence of 
the different trading companies of that city, and the 
reader will smile at the ludicrous combination of actors. 
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The Creation was performed by drapers; the Deluge, by 
dyers; Abraham, Melchisedec, and Lot, were acted by 
barbers; the Purification, by blacksmiths ; the Last Sup- 
per, by bakers ; the Resurrection, by skinners ; and the 
Ascension, by tailors. In these pieces, the actors assumed 
the character of the Almighty, &c. &c. 

One of the Moralities is styled, The Condemnaticn of 
Feasts, to the praise of Diet and Sobriety, for the benefit of 
the Hiluman Body. In this, the perils of gorging are set 
forth. Towards the close, there are the trials of Feast- 
ing and Supper, who are summoned before the Lord Chief 
Justice, Experience! Feasting and Supper are accused 
of having murdered four persons. Experience condemns 
Feasting to the gallows, and his executioner is Diet. 
Feasting, having a father confessor, makes a_ public 
acknowledgment that he had occasioned so many crimes, 
convulsions, apoplexies, head-aches, &c., that his execu- 
tiouer, Diet, stops his mouth, puts the cord about his 
neck, and strangles him. Supper is condemned to carry 
in his hands a certain quantity of lead, to prevent his 
putting too many dishes upon the table ; he is also bound 
over, not to appoach too near to Dinner, and to walk for 
six hours previous to meeting him, under pain of death. 

The licentiousness of the farces is extreme, but their 
pleasantry and humour are far from contemptible. The 
Village Lawyer is said to be taken from one of them. In 
one of the Sotties, each of the actors wears a fool’s-cap, 
which has no right ear. They call on their old grand- 
mother, Sottie, (or Folly,) who advises them to follow 
some trade; and she introduces them to World, who 
takes them into his service. World tries their skill, and 
is much displeased with their work. The cobler-fool 
pinches his feet, by making the shoes too small ; the 
tailor-fool always makes his coat either too large or too 
tight ; the priest-fool says his masses either too short or 
too long, &c. At length, World, to cure his fits of 
melancholy, dresses himself in the coat and cap of Folly; 
he gives himself up to the directions of his fools, and be- 
comes as gay and ridiculous as any of them, 
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Mr. Strutt, in his Manners and Customs of the Englis:, 
gives this description of the stage in England, ai thiis 
period. 

‘© In the early dawn of literature, and when the sacred 
Mysteries were the only theatrical performances, what is 
now called the stage, did then consist of three several 
platforms or stages, raised one above another. On the 
uppermost, sat the Pater Celestis, surrounded with his 
angels; on the second, appeared the holy saints and 
glorified men; and the last and lowest was occupied 
by mere men, who had not yet passed from this tran- 
sitory life to the regions of eternity. On one side of 
this lowest platform was the resemblance of a dark 
pitchy cavern, from whence issued the appearance of 
fire and flames; and, when it was necessary, the 
audience were treated with hideous yellings and noises, 
as imitative of the howlings and cries of wretched souls, 
tormented by the relentless demons. 

** From this yawning cave, the devils themselves 
constantly ascended, to delight and instruct the spec- 
tators ;—to delight, because they were generally the 
greatest jesters and buffoons that then appeared ; and, 
to instruct, for that they treated the wretched mortals 
who were delivered to them, with the utmost cruelty ; 
thereby warning all men carefully to avoid falling in‘o 
the clutches of such hardened and remorseless spirits.”’ 


DIEBDIN. 


When Mr. Dibdin was engaged to compose the music 
for an opera that was to appear at Drury, the nature of 
his employment became the subject for green-room con- 
versation. It was observed, by an envious one, that the 
musician was greatly indebted to the author —** Then,” 
retorted Bannister, ‘he is likely te get rid of that in- 
cumbrance ; for, he is at present preparing to discharge 
it, by giving him his notes.”’ 
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COMMUNICATION. 


ie 
POETICAL EXTRACTS, 


FROM A COMEDIAN’S COMMONPLACE-BOOK. 


THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS. 


O’er the hopes of former days, 

O’er the thoughts of happier times, 
We may ponder, and retrace 

Far distant friends and climes ; 
But though the mind may rack, 

And mem’ry throb the brain, 
We never can bring back 

One gush of bliss again. 


Of griefs I’ve had my measure, 
Tho’ I count few weary years ; 
This heart has beat for pleasure, 
It shall never taint with fears: 
I do but smile at fate, 
(A wreck the storm defies !) 
And my enemies may hate, 
But they never shall despise. 


I can drink with those who quaff, 
I can jest with those who jeer, 
I can smile with those who laugh, 
But my eye denies a tear: 
I have wept, but never more 
Shall I weep at weal or woe ; 
Naught can touch this bosom’s core, 
It was wither’d long ago. 





COMMUNICATION. 


I’ve a soul, that will not bend 
Beneath fate’s darkest blow ; 

I’ve a hand to grasp a friend, 
And an arm to meet a foe. 

To be alone and free, 
Is all my spirit craves, 

Since friends have fled from me, | 
And my boys are in their graves. } 





I sigh to think e’en one 
For me her vigil keeps ; 
For those who know me—sorrow, 
And she who loves me—weeps : 
Yet shall not grief disarm me, 
In whate’er abyss I’m hurl’d ; 
Life was not made to charm me, 
Nor I made for this world. 


It mads me, when I ponder 
On what I hoped to be! 
How did my wishes wander 
On Fancy’s boundless sea! 
Oh! Hope’s illusive gleams! 
Behold the wreck you’ve made me! 
Oh! boyhood’s gallant dreams, 
Ye flaiter’d, but betray’d me! 
Wittram Leman Repe. 
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My lady, to be sure, has rather more of the marrow-fat about 4 
her.--- Ways and Means. if 


numerous the suitors who may choose to try it, no one can 


He constructs his music as Ulysses did his bow; and, however i 
i) 
effectually master it but himself.---Anon. i 


— 


THE surest tests of genius are, originality in the pos- 





sessor, and the provoking imitation in his contemporaries. 
Both these tests apply to the subject of our present 
memvir. With his immediate predecessor, he possessed 
no quality in common; and, since his appearance, all our 








successful singers (with one exception) have taken him 





for their model. 

J. Abraham, a German Jew, residing in Goodman’s 
Fields, was the father of the greatest tenor singer this, or 
perhaps any, country ever produced; but he died ere he 
knew the existence of the talent that has since been so 
splendidly developed. 

Many an inhabitant of the regions of Petticoat-lane, 
Hounsditch, &c., still cherishes the remembrance of the 
little Jacky, when, at the age of seven aud eight, he de- 
lighted them with snatches of song. And, albeit these 
sources are neither absolutely to be relied upon, nor very 
pleasurable to seek, yet they are the only ones te which 
Vor. JIl.—4l, kK 
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the biographer can refer, if it be his wish to state facts, 
instead of rumours, and record actual occurrences, rather 
than imaginary events. 

Joun ABRAHAM, our hero, was born in the neighbour- 
hood of Leman-street, in the year 1772. His mother had 
a very fine voice, and his father had considerable talent as 
a bass singer; though they had, neither of them, any 
farther knowledge of the art, than Nature had bestowed 
upon them. When Mr. Abraham, senior, died, (an event 
which occurred shortly after the death of his wife,) our 


hero was consigned to the care of his relatives; one of 
whom was peculiarly kind to him; but he was a boy of 


an erratic disposition, and he spent his days in wandering 
about, from the shop of one Israelite to another; and, as 
the Jews are generally excessively partial to music, his 
voice was an eternal letter of recommendation. He was 
extremely little, but very pugnacious; and appeared, at 
this period, to have more ambition for the fame of a 
Mendoza than a Leoni. 

The fame of the little wandering minstrel reached the 
ears of the last-named gentleman, who first heard him 
sing in an old clothes shop, in Whitechapel, and was 
charmed by the sweetness of tone, and the amazing power 
he displayed. He became the pupil of Leoni, in the 
year 1784. 

Mr. Leoni carefully secluded him from his late asso- 
ciates ; and, whilst he gave additional lustre to his talent, 
absolutely interdictetl his exerting that talent any where, 
but where he, Mr. Leoni, might direct. 

The following anecdote is told, which occurred shortly 
after he was bound to Leoni. Branam was directed to 
get his hair cut: for this purpose, he went to a hair- 
dresser who was aware of his vocal talent, and a bargain 
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was struck, that the little Israelite was to sing one of his 
best songs, and his head was to be dressed in the most 
fashionable style, in return. Whilst in the midst of one of 
his favourite ditties, Leoni, who thought he stayed longer 
than necessary, rushed in, and actually dragged him out 
of the shop, neck and heels, declaring he should never 
open his mouth, unless well paid for it, whilst he was 
under his controul. 

In 1787, Master ABRAHAM was introduced to John 
Palmer, who, after advising him to clip the first letter 
from his name, engaged him for his new theatre in 
Wellclose-square.. His first appearance was, we believe, 
in the part of Cupid, in a piece called The Birth Day; 
and, though fifteen years of age, he did not look upon 
the stage more than ten. His next character was Hymen, 
in a burletta, called Hero and Leander; and, following 
his juvenile steps, Mr. BRAHAM, in subsequent life, made 
many devotions at the shrine of Cupid, ere he sacrificed 
at the hymeneal altar. 

The bravura of The Soldier tired, however, was his 
most brilliant effort; and was always rewarded by a 
rapturous encore. 

In 1789, Master BRAHAM’s voice broke; and, as he had 
continued his vocal efforts too loug after the certainty of 
his voice going, he missed the opportunity of breaking it 
down to a bass, and was in danger of losing his powers 
in this way altogether. At the close of this year, finding 
his attempts hopeless, he declined singing, and attended 
sedulously to the study of the piano-forte. 

On account of some domestic concerns, Mr. Leoni was 
under the necessity of going to Jamaica, and Mr. BRAHAM 
had the misfortune to find himself once more in an orphan 
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state, but with this difference in his favour, that the pub- 
licity of his powers had produced him numerous admirers 
and friends; amongst whom, the most conspicuous were 
the Goldsmids ; a family as well known to the public as 
respected by their private connexions. Patronized by 
them, and other distinguished amateurs, he taught the 
piano-forte, and met with ample encouragement. But 
this was but a temporary resource: the restoration of his 
vocal powers was the grand aim. 

His voice, by care and constant application, soon began 
to assume a pleasantness of tone, as well as considerable 
strength. When, upon an accidental meeting with Mr. 
Ashe, that gentleman, struck with the purity and taste of 
his style, predicted his future eminence, and advised Mr. 
BRAHAM to accept an offer then made him from Bath, 
where he appeared, in 1794, as a tenor singer. Here 
Rauzziui became his patron and instructor; and BRAHAM 
acknowledges, to this day, how much he owes to that 
excellent and judicious master. 

Our hero's fame spread far and wide; and Stephen 
Storace, composer to Drury-lane theatre, made a journey 
to Bath, to hear him; and the result was, an engagement 
for a certain number of nights, at Drury-lane theatre ; 
and he made his first appearance in the spring of 1796. 

That season, remarkable for having introduced Mr. 
Thomas Knight, Mr. Elliston, Mr. Dowton, and Mr. Phil- 
lips, to the public, brought Mr. Branam forward in 
Mahmoud. He instantaneously became a favourite. 

The same season he was engaged at Salomon’s concerts, 
at Hanover-square Rooms, and at the Oratorios. 


Mr. Branam had scarcely reached the metropolis, ere 
he became enamoured of the fascinating Storace. Mr. 
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Kelly and Mrs. Crouch had long been vocal lovers on, and 
real lovers off, the stage; and our hero, willing to follow 
his-predecessor’s example, 


Told his soft tale, and was a thriving wooer.” 


As we shall have no other opportunity of presenting 
this lady to the notice of our readers, we extract the fol- 
lowing sketch of her, from Tre Green-Room, of 1194, 
omitting a portion that we know is there incorrectly 
stated. 

** Storace is not the original name of this lady; the ¢ 
was added by the family, to give it a more delicate pro- 
nunciation. Though of foreign extraction, she was born 
in London. Her father had considerable celebrity as a 
bass-player; and, at one time, kept Marylebon Gardens, 
where he was assisted by his wife and sisters, who were 
remarkable for making certain cakes, which they sold at 
the bar. 

“ Before she went abroad, which she did when very 
young, Sacchini gave her some instructions. Her first 
appearance was at Florence, as second woman to Mar- 
chesi, in serious opera, and she was very favourably 
received; but her figure wanting the dignity, and her 
voice the compass and execution requisite for that line, 
induced her to study the gestures and attitudes for which 
she is now so celebrated in the buffa walk. She was one 
of the first who had the singular distinction of receiving a 
benefit at Venice; but several other performers have 
since reaped the like advantage. She has been mistaken 
for the Englizini; but the lady distinguished by that appel- 
lation was a Miss Davis, who sung at Florence, and other 
places in Italy. 

** After Storace had travelled over most of Italy, she was 
K3 
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engaged, with Bennuci and Kelly, by an agent of the em- 
peror of Germany. At Vienna, her reception was very 
flattering ; and, we have heard that she attracted the par- 
ticular notice of the great Joseph. We know his majesty 
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was particularly fond of music, and uncommonly so of 
the comic opera, but we cannot suspect his attachment to 
be of the tender kind, without impeaching the delicacy 
of his choice.* 

‘* In Vienna she became acquainted with Doctor Fisher, 
whuse skill on the violin has been so much admired, and 
in a short time they were married. Frequent quarrels 
ensued—the result of which was, their separation, by a 
mandate from the emperor ;—not a very lawiul one, but 
such as are frequently euforced by an arbitrary monarch. 
The elderly relations and privy counsellors of our he- 
roine, finding the alliance interfere with their pecuniary 
interests, rejoiced in its dissolution, and prevailed on the 
dutiful Signora to appeal to the imperial Joseph, who order- 
ed the unfortunate doctor immediately to leave Vienna. 

** After four years’ residence in Germany, she returned 
to her native land, and appeared in the Italian opera, and 
in concerts, with tolerable success. Being honoured by a 
visit from the Prince of Wales one evening, in her dress- 
ing-room, at the King’s Theatre, she cleared the apart- 
ment of her attendants, imagining his highness wanted a 
little private conversation ; but she was greatly mortified 
to see the prince retreat from her smiles. She frequently 
boasts of the honour done her, between Lord Mount 
Edgecumbe and Lord Valletort! Indeed, she has a great 
predilection for noble personages ! 

* His attachment was of the tender kind; of which there is 
sufficient proof, inclusive of his conduct to her busband, 
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*6 She made her detut, at Drury-lane, about November, 
1789, in Mr. Cobb's opera of The Haunted Tower; and, 
though she mangled the English language, vet the atten- 
tion she had paid to comic acting abroad, aided by the 
agreeable talents of young Bannister, gave her great eclut, 
and contributed much to the run of the piece. 

“ We wish her private deserved as much encomium as 
her public character; but parsimony seems to have eradi- 
cated every other passion from her breast. Her brother, 
who composed and compiled the music for 7'he Haunted 
Tower, agreed jointly with Mr. Cobb, to give her a certain 
sum per night, out of their profits. The success of the 
opera made the engagement extremely detrimental to 
those gentleman; and, though Storace had ten pounds 
per night from the treasury, yet she exacted her brother’s 
quota, with the severity of a Jew, without any regard to 
consanguinity, or the finances of a young man, just 
emerging from obscurity and indigence. 

“«* At the annual benefit given to the Theatrical Fund, 
instituted for the relief of distressed performers, she 
officiated, aa usual, in The Haunted Tower, and, as usual, 
insisted on her ten pounds, which she accordingly re- 
ceived. The singular uncharitableness of this step ex- 
cited general indignation; and, dreading the public 
censure, through the medium of the public prints, she, 
with the most heartfelt reluctance, returned the money 
to Mr. Wrighten, the prompter, but not before the cir- 
cumstance had been reprobated in a newspaper. 

** Her conduct to her husband is, however, the most 
reprehensible. After Doctor Fisher was, at her request, 
driven from his livelihood in Vienna, he went to Ireland, 
where he endeavoured to support himself by teaching, 
and playing at concerts. At length, overtaken by a sick- 
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ness of an alarming nature, that indicated a consumption, 
his trifling finances were reduced with his health, and 
his appearance so altered, as not to be known by his 





most intimate friends. He was met, in this situation, by 
a person who had been present at the marriage, and who 
advised him, that as his wife, by performing at the opera- 
house, the Oratorios, Drury-lane theatre, and several 
concerts, was in the receipt of more than £100 per week, 
to apply to her for assistance. He accordingly solicited 
:€10, which would have cleared off the arrears of attend- 
ance, mediciue, &c.; but, whether her income was inade- 
quate to her desire, or that she disapproved of encouraging 
doctors, the amiable, tender-hearted Storace refused him 
even a guinea!!! 

‘* Her person is short and lusty, and her complexion 
very dark. It is not, therefore, by beauty of countenance 
or elegance of figure that she charms: it is by a most 
bewitching vivacity, arch significance of manner, and 
sprightliness of carriage, which are peculiar to herself. 
Her voice at first strikes the ear as vulgar, but the taste 
and expression with which she executes, aided by her 
inimitable acting, captivate more than the cold plaintive 
notes of the generality of English singers, who possess 
greater natural ability. Storace, in her acting, is wholly 
Italian; and, as that style of singing has lately become 
the rage, so she promises to make the other equally 
popular.” 

With Madame Storace, Mr. BRaHAm accordingly made 
a little comfortable arrangement; and they were inse- 
parable ; all their engagements being joint ones. 

With that lady he agreed to take a continental tour, and 
accordingly started for Paris. 

The revolutionary furor had not so absorbed the minds 
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and feelings of the Parisians, as to extinguish taste and 
musical presentiments, and their performances in the 
French capital were listened to with the most eager de- 
light. Though they originally designed to quit Paris in 
three weeks, the courteous attention they universally ex- 
perienced, so gratefully operated on their feelings, as to 
superinduce the determination to prolong their visit, and 
they actually remained there eight months. During their 
residence at Paris, they received increased testimonials of 
public approbation and private esteem; and the concerts 
they gave were thronged at the price of a louis a ticket, 
though the general admittance to concerts was only six 
francs; and, had pecuniary emolument been the sole 
object of their visit to that metropolis, they might have 
had the superintendance of a newly-established opera, at 
the annual salary of 1,400 louis. 

In the ensuing May, they quitted that capital, and set out 
for Italy, amply provided with letters of recommendation 
and protection, from the Directory to the ambassadors of 
France iu the several Italian states. The first display of 
Mr. BRAnAwM’s talents on the Italian stage, was at Florence, 
in the character of Ulysses, where he met with that warm 
reception due to high professional pretensions. 

While he was there, that celebrated vocal performer, 
David, invited him to dinner. In the evening they sung, 
to each other, several airs. One of Mr. BRAHAM’S was 
the bravura composed for him by Rauzzini: after his 
execution of which, David said—*‘ Nella mia gioventu ho 
potuto faz Uestesso’’—In my youth I could do the same. 
And being asked who he thought the best tenor in Italy, 
he answered—“ Do-po di me I’ Ingles@#’—Next to me, the 
Englishman. He proceeded to Milan, and thence to Ge- 
noa, where he performed with Marchesi, in the opera of 
Ko 
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Lodoiska, thirty nights successively. In this piece they 
sang a beautiful duet, which excited such a furore, as the 
Italians term it, that the audience insisted on their com- 
ing forward, three several times, to receive their applause. 
At this place he was induced to prolong his stay, for the 
advantage of receiving instructions in composition, from 
the highly ingenious and able Maesto Isola. 

General Messena obliged him and Storace to perform 
in an opera; and the Florentines, in a letter addressed to 
him, acknowledged the superior claims produced by 
England, to the palm in vocal performance, in Mrs. Bil- 
lington, Signora Storace, and himself. Nor should it be 
forgotten, that the siege of Genoa having taken place 
while BRAHAM and Storace were in that city, their pro- 
fessional talents ranked so high in the general estimation, 
as to command, amidst all the horrors and outrages of a 
furious and political warfare, perfect security and respect. 

From Genoa, he shaped his course to Leghorn, where 
he received the most flattering attention from Lord Nel- 
son. With that naval hero, he and Storace had the honour 
to dine on board the Foudroyant, and there to sing to the 
Queen of Naples, who visited the ship on purpose to hear 
them. From Naples he went to Venice, and afterwards 
to Trieste, and thence to Hamburgh; at each of which 
places, the plaudits he received, kept pace with his high 
deserts. 

On his return to London, in 1801, a new opera, under 
the title of Chains of the Heart, written by Prince Hoare, 
and the music by Mazzhingi and Reeve, was produced, to 
introduce him. The piece failed, though BraHAm’s 
efforts in it were prénounced transcendant. 

The fertile pen of T. Dibdin instantly furnished The 
Cabinet ; in which he judiciously gave as little acting, and 
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as much singing as possible, to his hero. This opera 
was to have been composed by Shield, but the veteran 
refused to undertake it in the given period; it was, there- 
fore, divided between Reeve, Morehead, and others; and 
Mr. BRaHaM undertook to provide the music for his own 
songs. The exquisite productions of The Beautiful Maid, 
and No more by sorrow, were the splendid results of this 
arrangement. 

The complaints against Mr. Brauam of italianizing our 
simple songs, daily increased. And, certainly, about 
1802 and 1803, they were uttered with justice; for, at that 
period, he so revelled in his power of variety, that an 
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accurate ear could scarcely follow the air, through his 
muitifarious modulations. 

In Family Quarrels, English Fleet, The Americans, The 
Paragraph, False Alarms, &c. &c., he subsequently sus- 
tained his fame as a singer and a vocal composer. In the 
latter piece, he first exhibited as a pianist, by accompany- 
ing himself in his own composition of Said a Smile to a 
Tear. 

Mr. Brauam, and his fair friend, went on happily 
enough, until November, 1808, when the little vocalist 
upset his gig, and ejected the lady, who broke her arm— 
BrRAuAM was not hurt. 

Two or three years after this period, the connexion, H 
which Byron has designated as the | 


* Only thing of this kind known to last,” 






was dissolved. ‘This was a blow of the heart to the un- 
fortunate Signora, who died some years afterwards, a 







victim to melancholy and sorrow. 





Mr, BraHam has swelled his circle of notoriety, by be- 





coming defeudant in an action for crim. con., brought by 
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a Mr. Wright, under circumstances not much to the credit 
of any of the parties concerned. Mr. Wright recovered 
£1000 damages; which, it is said, from some informa- 
lity in the first payment, and from the plaintiff’s having 
soon after been declared a bankrupt, Mr. BRAHAM was 
obliged again to pay to his assignees. This is another 
instance of ‘the glorious uncertainty of the law.’’ 

Prior to this action being tried, rumour had spoken 
loudly of this affair; and, on Mr. BRAHAM’s appearing at 
the Oratorios, a few half witted individuals hissed. He 
addressed the house to the following effect :— 


‘* Ladies and Gentlemen,—I should be indeed unworthy 
of the favour which I have constantly experienced, if [ 
pretended to be ignorant of the cause of your displeasure. 
Iam here, in discharge of my public duties. Whatever [ 
have done, I must and shortly shall answer for, to the 
laws of my country; and I appeal to your generosity, to 
leave the decision to that tribunal.” 


The speech was received with applause, and he pro- 
ceeded with his song. 

It would be tedious to follow Mr. BRAHAM’s transits 
from Drury to Covent-garden, and from thence to the 
English and Italian opera-houses, and Haymarket. He 
has been at each house; and, wherever he has been, de- 
lighted crowds have awaited him. At almost every fresh 
engagement, he has started some powerful novelty; aad 
his appearance in Zuma, (with the noble air of Wake, 
Peruvians!) at Covent-garden, and in Der Freischiitz, at 
the English opera-house, are things not likely soon to be 
forgotten. 

Whether the unfortunate termination of Wright versus 
BRAHAM, induced our hero to think of wedlock, we know 
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not; but shortly after that affair, he led a very amiable 
lady to the altar. 

He lives in a style of the greatest magnificence. The 
Duke of Sussex is a frequent guest at his table, and be- 
came godfather to his first child. 

At one of his parties, (the visitors to which, it would 
appear, were rather miscellaneous,) a Mr. Heywood, who 
was one of the company, let in a gang of desperadoes, 
who commenced by plundering the plate. They were 
discovered, and instantly gave up the name of their gen- 
tlemanly associate. This Heywood paid the price of his 
delinquency at the gallows.* The circumstance is said 
to have been a source of poignant grief to the subject of 
this memoir, who knew nothing of him, further than a 
single meeting at another person’s house. 

Mr. Branam’s benefits are invariably bumpers, and 
“the people’ are to be seen in flocks, on these occa- 
sions. Indeed, our hero is one of the greatest causes of 
exultation that the Jews can name. A worthy dealer, in 
Holywell-street, has been frequently heard to observe, 
“If we had a few more such men as BRAHAM, Mendoza, 
Rothschild, and Belasco, we should’nt long be a wander- 
ing nation.” 

The next little anecdote we have to record of our hero, 
borders upon the ridiculous. It is rather singular, that a 
similar circumstance should have befallen Incledon. 

Mr. BraHaM, whilst performing, on Saturday, 15th 
February, 1817, the character of Captain Macheath, at the 





* Some scribbler produced a volume of falsehood respecting 
Heywood, calling him the modern Macheath: a catchpenny, 
that had noither truth nor talent to recommend it. 
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Dublin theatre, thought proper, when singing the song of 
How happy could | be with either, to spring upon a table 
behind him, the flap of which gave way, and precipitated 
the gallant Captain to the ground. Much apprehension 
was entertained, that Mr. BRAHAM had experienced some 
injury, and loud demonstrations of delight attended the 
rectitude of their fallacy, and continued to relieve Mr. 
BrauaM from the consequences of an awkward accident, 
by which his self-possession appeared to be considerably 
weakened. He sang in a lower key the remainder of 
the evening. Miss L. Kelly, who played Lucy, had a 
narrow escape from the treachery of a chair, upon which 
her delicate figure was preparing to repose. 

Mr. Brapam’s emoluments have been immense. Dur- 
ing the run of Der Freischutz at the English opera-house, 
he received £150 per week!!! 

For the last four and twenty years, it is supposed he 
has averaged £14,000 per annum by his talents. The 
reports of his having sustained almost a total deprivation 
of fortune by gaming, we believe to be without founda- 
tion; and we conceive Mr. BrawamM to be the richest 
actor upon the stage: and we say this with the know- 
ledge, that Munden boasts of having near a plum. 

His musical productions have sold surprisingly: he has 
received more for one song, than some composers have 
obtained for whole operas. 

To attempt a summary of Mr. Brauam’s talent, is 
almost absurd. His severest critics once accused him 
of exuberance of ornament—that fault he has long since 
corrected. From the simplicity of There was a jolly 
Miller, to the difficulty of Amid a thousand racking woes, 


he has no competitor. He is equally above censure and 
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praise. The oldest musicians never remember any one 


; 
3 who at all approached him, and the youngest amateur f 
ted will, in all probability, never hear such another. f 
a As a composer, he has more taste than originality; 
me though we may apply to him, what has been said of Kelly 
he —**[f he does steal these melodies, we wish the grum- ' 
dr, blers would steal a few more from the same sources.” } 
nt, He is reserved, indeed haughty, in the theatre; but 
bly he is neither tyrannical nor imperious ; in private life, he ! 
as is agreeable, and tolerably unassuming; for a man who ti 

a has been so deluged by praise, he has the least apparent : 
ch vanity of any one we know. 

Mr. BRAHAM is about five feet three inches in height; 

a of a dark complexion ; and his legs are not quite symme- 
e, trical ; his countenance is expressive, but bears a strong 


impress of the land of Jerusalem. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
§e. &e. 
—— 


TWO DAYS AFTER THE DAY OF JUDGMENT. 

In the year 1818, the Christmas pantomime was, whac 
is technically termed, d——d. On the third night, one 
of the performers of Covent-garden theatre, notorious 
for a little bit of the brogue, meeting T. Cooke, the 
singer, exultingly exclaimed—** By Jasus, Tom! we’ve 
bate you!’ at the same time pointing to a play-bill : 
‘© our pantomime is in the bills still, and there it will 
remain until the day of judgment!’’ ‘If that is a 
rule,’’ replied Cooke, ** we have beat you; for ours 
was in two days after !”’ 


THE STAGE IN SHAKESPEARE'S TIME. 
In the time of Shakespeare, when tragedies were 
acted, the stage was hung with black. 


THREE OF ALL SORTS. 
(From an old Play, called The Three P.’s.) 


Take three of the youngest, and three of the oldest, 
Three of the hottest, and three of the coldest, 
Three of the wisest, and three of the shrewdest, 
Three of the chastest, and three of the lewdest, 
Three of the lowest, and three of the highest, 
Three of the farthest, and three of the nighest, 
Three of the fairest, and three of the maddest, 
Three of the foulest, and three of the saddest, 
And, when all these threes be placed asunder 
Of each three, two exactly by number, 

Shall be found shrews, except this fall, 

That you perhaps find them shrews all. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
in 
ANECDOTES OF ANCIENT ACTORS. 

1. Nero. 

Nero, the Roman emperor, whose name has been handed 
down to us, sullied by the most dreadful depravities, 
actually sustained characters in the public theatre. In 
the list of parts which he, with a preposterous ambition, 
performed, we find that of Canace, who was represented 
in labour on the stage. 


2. Sporus. 

Eunuchs often represented women on the Roman stage. 
Sporus, who made so conspicuous a figure in the time of 
Nero, being appointed to personate a nymph, who in an 
interlude before Vitellius was to be carried off by a 
ravisher, rather than endure the indignity of wearing a 
female dress on the stage, put himself to death. A sin- 
gular end for one who, about ten years before, had been 
publicly espoused to Nero in the hymeneal veil, and 
had been carried through one of the streets of Rome, by 
the side of that monster, in the imperial robes of the em- 
presses, ornamented with a profusion of jewels. 


3. Polus, 

A very celebrated actor, was appointed to perform the 
part of Electra, in Sophocles’s play, who, in the progress 
of the drama, appears with an urn in her hand, contain- 
ing, as she supposes, the ashes of Orestes. The actor, 
having some time before been deprived by death of a 
beloved son, to indulge his grief, as it should seem, pro- 
cured the urn which contained the ashes of his child, 
from his tomb ; which affected him so much, that when 
he appeared with it in the scene, he embraced it with 
unfeigned sorrow, and burst into tears. 
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4. Roscius and AZsopus. 


Quintus Roscius, a Gaul by birth, and contemporary 
of the great Asopus, was the most famous actor, in 
comedy, of his age. It was said of him, by Cicero, that 
‘* he pleased so much upon the theatre, he ought never 
to have left it.’’ Cicero successfully defended him 
against Faunius; and Piso and Sylla were likewise his 
friends. The republic allowed him a large pension ; 
but, according to Pliny, not half so much as to Esopus, 
who was a tragedian. Some say, Roscius was the first 
who wore a mask; others deny the assertion: but all 
allow he was ugly, and had a cast with his eyes. 

Some estimate may be formed of the luxury in which 
actors then lived, from Pliny, who relates, that, at a re- 
past given by Hsopus, a vessel of pottery was placed 
upon the table, which cost upwards of £500, and which 
was filled with birds that had all been taught to sing and 
speak, and that cost, on an average, £25 each. The 
son of this Lsopus is said to have dissolved pearls, for 
his guesis to drink, so unbounded were his riches, 


5. Ben Jonson, Hippisley, and Tasvwell. 


In the character of Gardiner, in Shakespeare’s 
Henry VIII., Ben Jonson preserved that decorum 
which becomes a bishop and privy counsellor; Hip- 
pisley, less chaste, added strokes of humour that ap- 
proached grimace ; but Taswell’s Gardiner degenerated 
into absolute trick and buffoonery; and, when he fol- 
lowed Cranmer off, he held his crutch over his head, that 
the ignorant might laugh. For this he sometimes paid 
dearly, by a well-merited hiss from the judicious por- 
tion of the audience. 

EpGar DarineTon. 
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MEMOIR 


OF 


EMMA SARAH LOVE, 


(Of the Theatre-royal, Covent-garden.) 


—— 


“ Oh! °tis Love, ’tis Love, tis Love! 
That rules us all completely !”’ 


— 


Tuts young lady keeps her birth-day on the 10th day of 
September ; and, on that occasion, during last year, called 
herself twenty-three years old; therefore, with a little 
assistance from the pages of Wellingeens, we shall find 
she was born in the year 1801. 

Our heroine’s father was F. L. Love, a lieutenaxt, we 
are told, in his majesty’s service, and who fell a victim 
to an epidemic fever, about eleven years since. 

She received a good education; and, at an early age, 
discovering considerable musical .capabilities, it was 
thought advisable by her friends, to article her to a musi- 
cian of competent talent, with a view to her subsisting by 
her present profession, as her father’s circumstances did 
not warrant her looking forward to a life of idleness. 

To Mr. D. Corri, our heroine was articled; and, after a 
considerable period had elapsed, during which, either the 
pupil or the master must have been very neglectful, our 
Vot. III.—42, I 
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heroine was introduced to the metropolis, by appearing at 
the English opera-house, in the summer of 1817. 

The production of that talented little operetta, called 
Free and Easy, introduced Miss Love to the public, as 
i] Mrs. Courtly; a part affording her little opportunity as a 
singer, and less as an actress. She performed it respect- 
ably, but sang very indifferently. Her voice was then 
thin and unequal; and her exertions as a vocalist were 
rather tolerated than admired. 

On the production of a pantomimic performance, called 
The Death of Cuptain Cook, she was cast a character, 
which, as we are not skilled in Otaheitan cognomens, we 
cannot furnish; but the meaning of the title was ‘‘ blue 
eyes.’” We need not say, that our heroine looked it to 
admiration. 

But the first thing that our heroine did, at that theatre, 
that stamped her as an actress, was Rose, in The Ren- 
dezvous. This part, we hear, was intended for Miss Kelly, 
but she preferred Sophia. We have never seen any 
assumption more true to nature than this. Her vulgar 
confidence, —affected modesty ,—and, above all, that pecu- 
liar exultatory style iv which, when she discovers that the 
young ladies both have lovers, she exclaims— 


] “ Ah! we’re all alike---that’s certain!” 


are unimpeachably excellent. 

On a par with this performance, for, in this peculiar 
walk, (with one exception,) she can only be her own 
parallel, is her Shrimperelia, in ‘Tom Dibdin’s outrageous 
but laughable burletta of Don Giovanni. No woman but 
herself could dare to be so vulgar upon a stage, because 
no women but herself could do it without offending. The 
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author has gone far enough; and nothing but peculiar 
talent in the actress, could make such lines as— 
* If you go, down below, 
You will find a whiskey shop,” 


tell, much more please a London audience, Miss Love 
and Miss Kelly are the only two ladies who really attend 
tu that important thing—earr. The walk of a lady, and 
of her servant, should differ as much as their conversation. 

Our heroine remained at the English opera-house but 
little noticed, and her engagement at Covent-garden theatre 
created some surprise amongst her brethren of the sock ; 
but her first performance sufficed to convince every one 
of the prudence of this managerial step. 

At Covent-garden theatre, Vespina, Leander, (Padlock, ) 
and many other parts, brought her prominently before the 
public. She was, two seasons since, also engaged at the 
Haymarket, where she increased her reputation ; and this 
furms the whole of her dramatic history, which, though 
not very brilliant in its outset, promises to be peculiarly 
80 at its close. 

Of her talents, we shall presently speak; but we must 
first say a little to, and a good deal of, the lady herself. 

“* Affectation,”” says Chesterfield, ‘* is a worse enemy 
to beauty than the small-pox.’” This observation our he- 
roine has apparently overlooked, for affected she is to an 
alarming degree. We say alarming, for man looks upon 
affectation in woman as a sure indication of weak intel- 
lect; and the seducer lays his snares securely for the fool, 
where he would, in utter hopelessness, desist from chas- 
ing a woman of sense. 

Covent-garden theatre is fertile in instances of female 
INDISCRETION, (we speak tenderly, for we speak of wo- 
man ;) and our heroine, with the examples of Mrs. Faucit, 
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Miss Chester, Miss Foote, Mrs, Gibbs, Mrs. Chatterly, 
and Miss Paton, before her eyes, and remembering that 
each of these ladies, in one way or the other, had been 
guilty of follies, (shall we call them by a harsher title ?) 
which had sunk them in the estimation of those whose 
approbation was valuable, should have been more guard- 
ed. The attentions of a creature like Farren,—the muni- 
ficence of Calcraft,—the generosity of Berkeley, or the con- 
stancy of Hayne,—the religious instructions of Colman,— 
the respectful flirtings of Mr. Christmas,—or the elegant 
society of Lord Lennox, are not sufficient compensations 
for the loss of that valuation in the world, which gives 
man respectability, and woman currency, in the circles of 
honor and respectability. 

We are informed, that our heroine received Colonel 
Berkeley, as a visitor, immediately after his separation 
from Miss Foote. Without accusing her of any guilt, 
with regard to that militia officer, we ask her, whether it 
was prudent or sensible, to receive a man whom every 
gentleman must scorn, and every virtuous woman detest ? 
a man, whose life has been one scene of profligacy and 
folly, and the failure of whose miserable projects, to ele- 
vate himself to a station he could never be fitted to fill, 
have rendered it questionable, whether we ought most to 
pity his hopeless folly, or despise his ignorant ambition. 
We think the world will agree with us, that it was most 
improper; for the worthy Colonel, who has a character 
for gallantry—and nothing else, fully answers all his in- 
tentions, when he makes the world believe he ha$ added 
another victim to the Cyprian sacrifice. 

* Amongst the men coquets we find 
- o * 
And they gain all their hearts desired, 
When they’re flatter’d and admired.” 
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Nor is this all. Lord Harborough,* known as the pro- 
peller of excellent cattle, and as being a good whip, and 





* The following tale proves the amiable propensities of this 
coachman. 

“ Marlborowgh-street Police Office.---Last Tuesday, 21st June, 
1825, Lord Harborough was charged with a violent assault upon 
awatchman. The case was heard before Sir George Farrant 5 
Mr. Dyer and Mr. Conant being present. His lordship, and his 
friend Mr. Bailey, were indulged with seats, that is, they some- 
times seated themselves upon the tables, then they played with 
their mustachios and whiskers, which nearly concealed their 
faces, and occasionally they burst into immoderate laughter, 
when one of them boasted of his exploits in ‘ milling the 
Charleys.’ 

“ Richard Addison said he was a watchman of St. George’s. 
On Sunday night, about one o’clock, he observed two gentle- 
men walking along Bond-street, making a very great noise, by 
calling out * Yeo, yeo, yeo”” He rdquested them to desist from 
alarming the inhabitants, and they said they had a right to 
make a noise if they thought proper, and they persisted in 
doing so. He went upto Lord Harborough, and took hold of 
him by the collar. They were at this time close to the door of 
Stevens’s Hotel, where his lordship lodged. The door was 
pushed open by his lordship, who forced him into the house, and 
witness was pushed in by his lordship’s friend. After he was 
forced into the house, Lord Harborough and Mr. Bailey fell 
upon him, and beat and kicked him. Lord Harborough got a 
poker, and struck him on the head with it several times. Other 
watchmen came to his assistance, but they were driven back 
into the street. - Here witness produced the poker : it was about 
three feet long, and about five-eighths of an inch in thickness, 
and was bent in several places. He was sure that Lord Harbo- 
rough was the person who used it, and his lordship exclaimed, 
‘Curse him, kill him!’ several times. In the struggle, Mr. 
Bailey struck him a severe blow with his fist, between the eyes. 
This statement was corroborated by that of another watchman, 
who came to the Hotel at the time, and said, he bad received a 
violent blow on the back of the neck, which nearly stunned 
L3 
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a bon-vivant, has sighed in her train; and, it is said, that 
a pair of horses, possessed by his lordship, have made so 





him. Thomas Murphy, a St. Jaines’s watchman, heard the cry 
of * Yeo, yeo!” and the springing of rattles, and he confirmed 
the major part of the above evidence. 

* Lord Harborough said, he did not deny having cried out, 
* Yeo, yeo!” on the night in question. He did it for the purpose 
of awaking the porter, who sometimes fell asleep. He con- 
tended that the watchman had no right to interfere with him 
and his friend, and that when the watchman was attempting to 
drag them out of their own house, they had a right to resist 
him. He did not use the poker until the staves of seven or cight 
watchmen were flying about their heads, and the windows had 
all been demolished. His name and person were well known 
to the watchmen, whose object in this business was to extort 
money. Mr. Bailey said something in confirmation of the 
statement of his lordship. 

“Sir George Farrant said that his lordship was certainly 
wrong in making a noise at that time of the morning, and dis- 
turbing the rest of the inhabitants; and, if his lordship was 
taken into custody in the street by the watchman, the watch- 


* man had a legal right to pursue him wherever he went, for the 


purpose of conveying him to the watch-house. 

“ After a good deal of discussion, Lord Harborough and Mr. 
Bailey were ordered to find bail to answer the assault at the 
Sessions.” 





The being who could thus brutally assault an unfortunate 
watchman, must be an amiable partner for life. We should as 
soon think of linking Lucretia to Nero, as of even marrying 
Miss Love to his lordship. What must any other connexion 
with such a man be? We have heard, that the wants of the 
penurious sufferer in this affray, have tempted him to withdraw 
his prosecution, for a pecuniary consideration. This should not 
be. A more base and cowardly transaction never disgraced 
the annals of degraded Italy. The conduct of such men as 
Lord Harborough, Mr. Bailey, and friends, requires as strict 
investigation as those of Thurtell, Probert, and Huat. 
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many visits to the stage-door of Covent-garden theatre, 
and from thence to his lordship’s mansion, that the ani- 
mals will actually go no other way! That his lordship’s 
horses should have gained such a taste for theatricals, is 
rather too much for sober belief; but, it is beyond doubt, 
that they have been frequently employed in conducting 
our fair heroine from the boards to the ——— house of 
her lover. We are well aware that Miss Love will, or 
would, answer this, by telling us, that the noble lord was 
her honourable suitor; and we know that she has been 
long endeavouring to convince her friends, that she will 
soon be Lady Harborough. It would be better if she could 
convince herself. It is never so evident, that we doubt 
what we wish, as when we are over-anxious to make the 
world believe it is certain. We do not assert that Miss 
LovE has, as yet, taken a false step—nor do we wish to 
brand her name—we write with the warving of friend- 
ship. We do hope, she will not suffer herself to be led 
away by the glitterings of fashion, or by the delusions of 
flattery. How long does she imagine the devotions of:her 
present lover will last? Miss Foote might read her a 
bitter lesson upon this subject. We had rather enforce 
our arguments by reason than rhyme, but it happens that 
we have met with a conjunction of these qualities, in the 
production of G.S. Carey, the maternal grandfather of 
Kean. Our heroine will not peruse it with the less at- 
tention, because it is the production of an actor; nor 
derive the less good from it, because his own descendants 
have failed to profit by his admonitions. 


* When lovers for Favours petition, ~ 
Oh! then they approach with respect; 
But when in our hearts they’ve admission, 
They treat us with scorn and neglect! 
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°T1s dangerous ever to try ’em, 
So artful are men to deceive 5 

’Tis safer, much safer to fly ’em, 

i So easy are maids to believe.” 


It will be with deep, with heartfelt regret, that we shall 
! add the name of this charming actress to the list of delin- 
| quents that we are even now preparing, and which any 
' farther examples of frailty will compel us to publish. In- 
deed, we think it due to the purer members of the drama, 
that the names and actions of the erring sisters should be 
made public. 

Every one of the ladies who have swerved from the 
path of duty, had a competence from their profession ; 
and have, therefore, not even the plea of necessity for 
their guilt. The threat of actions, with which we have 
been so often assailed, cannot deter us from an absolute 
duty; and though, throughout our pages, we have rather 
striven to shield than expose the errors of youth and in- 
experience, we must not suffer our tenderness to the sex, 
to degeuerate into injustice to the public. 

Of Miss Love's private character, we have little to add; 
but that little is highly creditable to her. Her filial affec- 
tion, we are credibly informed, is great—her industry in 
her profession is exemplary—her conversation is sensible 
—her manners pleasing, and, were they not so fatally 
tinctured with affectation, as they have latterly been, 
would be delightful. j 

As an actress, Miss Love is much better than the gene- 
rality of singers. Her young ladies are pleasing and 
correct—her chambermaids excellent,—and, in the few 
parts, like Rose and Shrimperella, she is inimitable, be- 
cause she is original. 

Singing masters have, of late years, introduced a system 
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of working female voices down—of making their pupils 
cultivate their lower, to the neglect of their acute tones, 
Against this system we protest altogether. However sur- 
prising a fine contra alto may be, it is seldom pleasing; 
for, all the real delight felt in woman, arises from her 
contrast to man. The softness of the one sex, when op- 
posed to the hardihood of the other, is not more a settled 
harmony of nature, than that the treble of her voice should 
be opposed to the tenor of his. It is seldom that Nature 
produces a contra alto; and it is only the shameful habit 
of putting women into male characters, that has brought 
this species of voice into request. Miss Tree’s voice was 
unquestionably injured by an attempt to gain depth; and, 
if our heroine’s has not been, she is only an instance of a 
lucky escape from the usual consequences of a pernicious 
practice. : 

Che last ten years have furnished several of these 
vocalists; of whom the best was, unquestionably, Mrs. 
Bellchambers ; for Miss Burrell was always too coarse 
aud too rough for endurance: and who ever received 
any delight from Miss Blake’s grumbling The Wolf? 
Amongst the many instructors in the vocal art, Mr. Addi- 
son and Mr. Ware are both patrons of this declension of 
the voice. 

Miss Love’s execution of the song, called What is more 
dear to the heart of the brave? has been much praised, 
and perhaps deservedly so. But let us ask our readers, is 
it not more extraordinary than effective? Do those tones, 
that it seems unnatural a female should produce, go to 
the hearts or the ears of her auditors? We think we can 
anticipate the reply. But, even admitting that the song is 
every way effective, we have yet another objection. Our 
heroine cannot produce certain tones, which are actually 
L5 
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beneath her natural voice, without a muscular exertion, 
that is unpleasant and ludicrous, and that we cannot 
readily compare to any thing, but the alarming drop of 
Munden’s chin, when he was expressing surprise. If any 
one could reconcile us to a female bass singer, it would 
be our heroine or Mrs. Bellchambers; but these ladies 
have, as yet, neither of them accomplished it; and we, 
therefore, earnestly entreat of the former to confine her- 
self to those productions that may fairly be termed the 
songs of her sex. 

Of this young lady’s Leander we shall not speak. We 
will not criticise what should not have had existence, nor 
lend ourselves to an infamous system, by praising the 
execution of that, which should never have been executed 
at all. Whilst Sinclair and Pearman were members of 
Covent-garden theatre, why should that character be 
usurped by a female ? 

Vespina, perhaps, is the part that makes us acquainted 
with all her powers, and with all her faults. What an 
exquisite creature she appears, as she skims across the 
stage; for she neither walks nor runs! What a lovely 
piece of vanity is she, as she gazes at her own pretty 
features in the glass!| We have blamed her affectation— 
but has-she not cause? Is not her mirror a perpetual 
flatterer, that says, ‘‘ Lady, you are, indeed, the perso- 
nification of your title!’? But we are apostrophising— 
not describing. What pouting playfulness is there in her 
girlish quarrel with Jocoso !*—what exquisite archness 
in her duet with the boy !—and what a luscious display of 








* Is it not amazing, that Mr. Fawcett will let Mr. Duruset 
commit manslaughter upon this character, nightly, whilst Pear- 
man, who plays it so delightfully, is in the theatre? 
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animal spirits, voluptuous power, and musical acquire~ 
ment, in that blood-thrilling effort—her song! All the 
praises so lavishly bestowed on Miss Tree’s ballad of 
Home, sweet home, would have been more justly given to 

our heroine’s Little Love is a mischievous boy. Miss 
Love, in common with Mrs. West, possesses a wonderful 
power of expressing tenderness ; and she does that in 
: music, that the other lady does in dialogue. But cur he- 
; roine has much more of the ocularis lascivus than Mrs. 
| West. Mrs. Mardyn and Mrs. H. Johnston, both, in an 

eminent degree, possessed the quality of mixing up actual 

with imaginary sensation, of aiding their assumptions by 

self-development, and throwing so much of their own 

nature into every part, as to make all their love-scenes 

the very personification of passion. A critic, speaking of 
Mrs. Johnston’s love-scenes, truly says, ‘‘ She has an air 
/ of silliness in her simplicity, and a leer in her tender- 
ness.” And this he censures as unnatural. Had he said 
improper, we should have coincided with him. But he is 
wrong—it is natural :—the warmest affection is betrayed 
by the very silliness it creates :—and a poet of the present 
day, aptly comparing love to the ocean, says, the playful 
expressions ef tenderness, no more disprove the depth of 
the affection, than the lightness of the splashing spray 
indicate the shallowness of the wave. Quitting entirely 
the question of the correctvess or impropriety of this 
assumption (if it be assumption) of sensuality, there is 
one point that is undeniable—it is excessively delightful— 
and, where restrained by the bounds of propriety, reaches 
equally the hearts of both sexes. Miss Love, in Vespina, 
may not quite keep her limits; but she does not so far 
exceed them, as to excite any unpleasant emotions. We 
cannot carry this remark to all her performance. We 
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remember, and she cannot have forgotten, a hint she re- 
ceived, whilst performing in M/y Native Land. Grossness, 
unpardonable in man, is doubly disgusting in woman: and 
a lady should never try experiments upon the endurance 
of her auditors; for, if she escape the open censure of the 
f men, she is sure of the private reprehension of the women. 
To conclude, Miss Love is one of the most delightful 
actresses upon the stage, though it is almost impossible to 
define in what line of characters her talents should be 
proscriptively devoted. She is certainly not qualified to 
in lead our operas, and still less so to become the heroine of 
our comedies ; yet she forms an useful adjunct in both. It 
is difficult to compare her to any living actress or singer. 
Mrs. H. Johnston’s powers somewhat resembled hers ; 
but she was a more general actress, and a less talented 
singer. We should like to see Miss Love in a few such 
characters as Flora, in The Wonder; nay, we wish she 
would attempt Peggy, (Country Girl.) We fancy these cha- 
racters could elicit powers of which she is scarcely conscious 
of the possession. At least, it would be worth the trial. 
Now comes our hardest task—a delineation of the 
person of the lady. Unfortunately, our artist contents 
himself with half-lengths, and therefore we are left to 
give an idea of figures, though we can find no tropes or 
F figures to delineate them by. Miss Love is tall and 
graceful; her eyes are the “ melting blue,’’ so often de- 
scribed by love-sick poets; her figure is beautifully 
moulded ; and, in fact, description must always fall short, 
where the writer is fearful of compromising propriety in 
the exuberances of fanciful delineation. Miss Love is a 
very beautiful woman; and, if Helen resembled her, we 
do not at all wonder at, however we might condemn, 
paris’s abduction. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 


&e. &e. 
— 
GARRICK. 


Tuts gentleman, passing through a town in Yorkshire, 
seeing The Constant Couple, or A Trip to the Jubilee, ad- 
vertised in the town, waited that evening to see the play. 
‘* The theatre happened,’ says the relator, as if this was 
anything uncommon, ‘* to be a barn, and Sir Harry 
Wildair, the hero of the piece, a recruiting serjeant, who 
wanted his left hand.’’ At the opening, Mr. Garrick 
attended, as he thought, sufficiently incognito ; but, lo! 
this was not the case. A man, who had been a candle- 
snuffer to Drury’s bvards, being one of the lights of the 
company, communicated to his brethren the visit of this 
radiant orb. A council was called in the green-room, 
and it was unanimously agreed to return him his entrance- 
money. The man who had discovered the secret, was 
deputed for the purpose ; and, accordingly, went round 
to the unsuspecting Davy, and (after delivering the 
compliments of the gentlemen of the sock and buskin, in 
very polite terms) begged the acceptance of his eighteen- 
pence, as they never took anything from a brother. 

[ We fancy Garrick’s joy, for he loved nothing so well 
as money, when he recovered the amount of his ad- 
mission. ] 

MACKLIN, 

When he was rehearsing Macbeth, and, from want of 
memory, detained the performers uncommonly long at 
the theatre, one of them asked Shuter, if he did not think 
it very extraordinary, that a man so old, and infirm in 
inteliects, should attempt such a character? Ned drily 
quoted from the play— 

* The time has been, 


That when the brains were out, the man would dic, 
And there an end:---but now---” 
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COMMUNICATIONS, 


— 
ON THE MORAL CHARACTER OF THE DRAMA, 


THERE is no profession which has ever been attacked 
with so much virulence as the drama, and it is a matter 
of surprise that it has not, long since, sunk beneath the 
combined interests with which it has been compelled to 
combat. 

It is singular to look back, and survey the multiplicity 
of struggles which have occurred between the contending 
parties. That ponderous and all-powerful champion, 
Prynne, who attempted to knock down the stage with 
one mighty blow, “said his say,’’ had his ears cut off,* 
died, and was forgotten. Passing along, we find Jeremy 
Collier taking up the weapons of his predecessor, and 
crying with a loud voice, and brandishing his sword, and 
raising his spear on high; but, lo and behold! as the 
man of might essayed to war against his adversary, that 
his sword broke in twain, and his lance shivered into 
atoms; and he died, and was buried, and was laid in the 
tomb of his ancestors. 

Arriving at the present day, we find in the field a multi- 
tude of these ‘* mighty conquerors of common sense,” 
fighting beneath the banners of an individual, styling him- 
self the Reverend Angell James. But the season for 
such things is past; the world is become too enlightened, 
to listen to arguments so contrary to reason. The Rev. 
Angell James created some stir for a short period, by the 
outrageous conduct he thought proper to pursue ; but the 
bubble soon burst, and the poor gentleman is left to “* sing 
willow.”’ 

Yet, although this many-headed monster may fairly be 





* In the pillory, along with Burton and Bastwick, for libelling 
the bishops. 
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said to be vanquished, there are a few people in the world 
who still retain their ancient prejudices. To those I beg 
to put the following question. Upon what ground is the 
drama to be considered an immoral amusement? The 
question is unanswerable ; that is, in a just and candid 
manner, 

Why is a lecture, delivered by two or more persons, 
more immoral than when delivered by one? Or, why 
is erample more immoral than precept? Both Solon and 
Seneca, on this point, express themselves most decidedly. 
The latter accurate and moral observer found it utterly 
impracticable to bring the multitude to a sense of what 
was great and good, by mere precept. This grand object 
he could only obtain by dramatic performances. 

The objection to the character of persons who appear 
on the theatre, is most pitiful; and I should not be in- 
clined to entertain-a very high opinion of the mind or 
character of the person, who could possibly admit of 
such an objection. It is merely a vile subterfuge from 
meeting the question in its proper shape. We will go to 
the point at once. Suppose (even) the clergy were con- 
gregated together, and that it was possible for human 
eye to — the human heart, should we find all perfect ? 
. * * Enter into the highest 
and most responsible assemblies, and shall we find all 
without a stain? No! ‘Yet who has ever thought of 
condemning the religion or the laws? Slander dares not 
raise her voice so high, Vice may revel on the top of 
the column,* but it is too far distant for eye to scan, or 
ear to hear. The reptile crawls around the pedestal, 
and bespatters every part, within its reach, with its 
venomed slime. 

An occurrence which has lately taken place, and 
about which so much has been said, does not in the least 
affect the moral character of the drama. If its pro- 





* I beg to be understood as stating this mercly as a supposi- 
tion, not a fact. 
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fessors think proper to pursue a course of life not con- 
sistent with morality, it does not follow that the amuse- 
ment must be bad. But this is a glorious theme for the 
enemies of the stage. ‘* You are acting a play! Your 
actors are all d—d!! and you’ll ail go to the devil!!!” 
Indeed! this is Christian charity with a vengeance ! 
‘*There’s no hope for you!—you’re lost sheep !—the 
shepherd has driven you out of the fold, and you’il all go 
burn in brimstone and fire, for ever and ever—Amen!”’ 
How shocking! 


** I oft have heard, on Afric’s burning shore, 
A raging lion give a roaring roar !”--- 


and thereby hangs a tale! 

Verily, gentlemen, and verily, ladies, of the drama, 
you are in a most pitiable plight! Only think of the 
gentleman with a long tail, and if you do not grow most 
despondingly melancholy, or to speak more poetically, 
if the idea does not cause you to 


* Grin horribly a ghastly smile,” 


I really do not know what you are made of: you must, 
indeed, be ** most impenetrable stuff.’’ 

We will now skip over Mister Satan, and all his wicked 
works; but as the Jadies, probably, would not thank me 
for coupling their name with that of so reverential a per- 
sonage, I must (though rather ungallant) pass over, for 
the present, the galling insolencies which they have met 
with, from those worthy gentlemen, who, by their frequent 
mention of the above remarkable character, and their vivid 
descriptions of his habitation and appendages, appear to 
be intimately acquainted with him; but, at the same 
time, (with more charity than they show to others,) sin- 
cerely wishing them extricated from, doubtless, so dis- 
agreeable a connexion. 

Epeéar DARLINGTON. 
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ANECDOTES OF ANCIENT ACTORS. 
(Continued from page 162.) 
6. Mystery or Miracle Players. 


In a roll of the churchwardens of Bassingborn, in Cam- 
bridgeshire, is an account of the expences and receptions 
for acting the play of St. George, at Bassingborn, on the 
feast of St. Margaret, in the year 1511. They collected 
upwards of £4, in twenty-seven neighbouring parishes, 
for furnishing the play. They disbursed about £2 in the 
representation. These disbursements are:—** To four 
minstrels or waits of Cambridge for three days vs. vjd.— 
To the players in bread and ale iijs. ijd.—To the garne- 
ment man for garnements and propyrts* (that is, for the 
dresses, decorations, and implements,) xxs.—To John 
Ilobard brotherhoode preeste (that is, a priest of the guild 
in the church) for the play book ijs. viiid.—For the 
crofte or field in which the play was exhibited js. —For 
propyrte making or furniture js. ivd. —For fish and bread 
and to setting up the stages ivd.—For painting three fau- 
choms and four tormentors - - - - ”’ The rest was 
yang for a feast on the occasion, in which are re- 
cited, ** Four chicken for the gentilmen ivd.’ 


7. Parish Clerks. 


In the ignorant ages, the parish clerks of London might 
justly be considered as a literary society. It was an 
essential part of their profession not only to sing, but to 
read,—an accomplishment almost wholly confined to the 





* The following list of properties used in a mystery, founded 
on the story of Tobit, in the Old Testament, which was exhi: 
bited in the Broad Gate, Lincoln, July, 1563, (10 Eliz.,) appear 
ed in The Gentleman’s Magazine for June, 1757:---** Lying at 
Mr. Norton’s house, in tenure of William Smart, first, Hellmouth 
wish a nether chap. Item, a prison with a covering.” 
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clergy: and, on the whole, they seem to come under the 
character of a religious fraternity. They were incor- 
porated into a guild or fellowship, by King Henry IITI., 
about the year 1240, under the patronage of St. Nicholas, 
Their profession, employment, and character, naturally 
dictated to this spiritual brotherhood, the representation of 
plays, especially t.ose of the scriptural kind; and their 
constant practice in shews, processions, and vocal music, 
easily accounts for their address in detaining the best 
company which England afforded in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, at a religious farce, for more than a week, 


8. Edward Alleyn 


Founded the Fortune Theatre, about the year 1599, 
and which, under his management, rose to great emi- 
nence. It was here that Marlowe’s play of The Rich 
Jew of Malta was revived, and which was received with 
uncommon applause. Baker, in his Chronicles, says, that 
‘© Richard Bowbridge and Edward Alleyn were two 
such actors as no age must ever look to see the like 3’ 
and Heywood, speaking of Alleyn, in Barabbas, (The 
Jew of Malia,) and other characters, says he was 


“ Proteus for shapes, and Roscius for a tongue.” 


He was born in London, Sept. 1, 1566; was early in- 
troduced to the stage ; and appears to have been at the 
head of his profession, by which he acquired a consider- 
able fortune. He retired from the stage shortly after his 
theatre had been erected, in 1622, (it having been de- 
stroyed by fire in 1621,) and resided at Dulwich, where 
he died, November 25, 1626. Alleyn had also, in con- 
junction with his brother-in-law, Henslow, the lucrative 
place of keeper of his majesty’s bears, or royal bearward, 
by which he is said to have cleared £500 per annum. 
Alleyn was the founder of Dulwich Hospital. 

EpGar DARLINGTON. 
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MEMOIR 


RICHARD JONES, 


(OF THE THEATRE-ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN.) 


—_— 
“ And if a shape could win a heart, 
He has the shape to win.”? 
Temperate in love and wine.---Lorp Byron. 
Sovereigns may sway materials, but not matter, 
And wrinkles the d----d democrats won’t flatter. 
Don Juan. 
Te 


TuaT we do not sink biography in eulogy, our past 
productions sufficiently prove; and we have uniformly 
abstained from applying for any intelligence to the parties 
themselves, because we could not question the accuracy 
of their information, whatever reason we may have had 
for doubting their relations. We shall open this memoir, 
however, with Mr. Jones’s own account, furnished in the 
year 1809, to the Monthly Mirror. The letter betrays 
much good sense, and says all that the writer could with 
propriety say, except the mention of the date of his birth. 


MR. JONES’S AUTO-BIOGRAPHY. 
** Sir,—The memoirs of performers, aud of most public 
characters, when written by good-natured friends, are 
Vor. I1l.—43. M 
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generally so overloaded with encomiums on their merits, 
whether real or imaginary, that they defeat the purposes 
for which they were designed, and, in the opinion of the 
judicious reader, gain the subjects of them a reputation 
for vanity, (as they are always supposed to be themselves 
the authors,) which may not probably belong to them, 
and which I should most particularly wish to avoid the 
stigma of ; therefore, as you express a desire to give some 
account of me in the Monthly Mirror, I will myself en- 
deavour to.furnish you with an outline of the trifling 
occurrences of my life, which will contain nothing worth 
reading, unless you undertake the trouble of altering, cor- 
recting, and filling it up, according to your own judg- 
ment. I have only to request you will speak of my thea- 
trical abilities exactly as you think; and, whatever your 
sentiments may be, I shall feel perfectly satisfied that 
they are just. 

** 1 was educated for the profession of an architect. 
My father, who resided in Birmingham, was a builder 
and surveyor of some eminence. My early partiality for 
the stage, was imbibed from the applause I received for 
reciting passages from the most celebrated authors, when 
at school; and I soon became acquainted with some young 
gentlemen, who had established a private theatre, where 
most of my leisure hours were spent, and where I per- 
formed several characters with considerable éclat. 

>“* IT had just arrived at my eighteenth year, when an 
unfortunate speculation of my father’s caused so much 
embarrassment in his affairs, that I was soon induced to 
indulge my favourite propensity, of enrolling myself among 
the children of Thespis, rather than continue a disciple of 
Palladio. 
“Like most other actors, 1 commenced my career in 
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tragedy; and, after performing Romeo, Douglas, Hamlet, 
&c. in Litchfield, Newcastle, and Bolton, remaining only 
a few weeks in each town, I acted one season in Birming- 
ham, which led to an engagement in Manchester, where 
acircumstance occurred, which laid the foundation for 
my theatrical prosperity. Mr. Reynolds’s comedy of 
Laugh when you can, was announced for the first time; 
Mr. Ward, who was to have personated the part of Gos- 
samer, being taken ill the night preceding the represen- 
tation, sooner than disappoint the town, as a dernier re- 
sort, | was entreated to study the part. Although, cer- 
tainly, an arduous undertaking, I complied; and, after 
having performed Laertes to Mr. Young’s Hamlet, I sat up 
the remainder of the night, and perfected myself in Gos- 
samer; in which character, the following night, the 
audience were pleased to honor me with the most flatter- 
ing marks of approbation. This proved a fortunate event. 
The fame of my success oceasioned Mr. Jones, the pro- 
prietor of the Dublin theatre, to offer me a lucrative 
engagement; and I made my debut in Dublin, on the 
20th of November, 1799. The encouragement I met with 
on my first appearance, was repeated on every succeeding 
one; and, for nearly eight years, J had the happiness of 
enjoying both the public and private favour of the inha- 
bitants of Dublin, Cork, and Limerick, and most of the 
principal towns in Ireland. It would be impossible for 
me to dwell too much on the gratitude I owe, for their 
support and friendship: I shall always feel a pride in re- 
flecting, that the same respectable names remained in my 
box-plan from year to year, and were not erased at my 
last benefit. 

** During my stay there, I had. frequent overtures from 
the London managers, but found myself so happily situ- 
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ated, that 1 resisted them all, until one more tempting 
than the rest, together with the advice of my friends, and 
the consideration that the London stamp was necessary, 
to rank me at the top of my profession, brought me to 
Covent-garden. Of my success there, and at the Hay- 
market, this summer, you are most competent to judge; 
and, into your hands I consign the task of showing me to 
the world, in any light you may deem me worthy of. 
‘I am, Sir, 
** Your obedient humble servant, 

** RICHARD JONEs, 

“© No. 14, Chapel-street, Grosvenor-place, 
* Angust 12, 1809.”’ 


To Mr. JonEs’s account we have little to add, save 
that, from the information we have received, he must 
have first shone upon this planet in the year 1778; and is 
consequently about forty-seven years of age; a fact that 
his youthful appearance would render doubtful. 

From the year 1799, Mr. Jones rapidly grew into 
favour in the land of sweet Erin ; the Dublin critics were 
loud in his praise; and he was generally termed the 
** Trish Lewis.” 

In 1804, a little work, called Familiar Epistles on the 
present State of the Irish Stage, more remarkable for its 
satire than its justice, and for its pedantry than its poetry, 
introduces our hero, in the following lines :— 


“* But who is this, all boots and breeches, 
Cravat and crape, and spurs and switches, 
Grin and grimace, and shrugs and capers, 
And affectation, spleen, and vapours ? 

Oh, Mr. Ricuarp Jones, your humble, 

Prithee, give o’er to mouth and mumble, 
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Stand still, speak plain, and let us hear 
What was intended for the ear; 

For, faith, without the timely aid 

Of bills, no part you’ve ever played. 
Handy, Shufileton, or Rover, 

Sharper, Stroller, Lounger, lover, 
Could I, amidst your mad-cap pother, 
Ever distinguish from each other. 

°Tis true, that Lewis jumps and prates, 
And mutters, and extravagates 5 

But then it equally as true is, 

That, Mr. Jones---you are not Lewis! 
What tho’, with all the sprightly arts 
Of hair-brain’d mirth, you deck your parts, 
What tho’, whenever you appear, 
Laughter with ready voice is near 3 
And that your happy nonsense draws 
The doubtful meed of blind applause, 
The judging few, whose critic praise 

Is worth whole galleries’ loud huzzas, 
Lament to see your meteor fire 

Of talent, kindle and expire: 

No steady ray of light it gives, 

But lives and dies, and dies and lives, 
As chance directs, or wrong or right, 
The ignis fatwus of the night. 

The vivid spark that heaven bestows 
On genius, not intended glows; 

The breath of popular acclaim 

Shakes and disturbs the infant flame 5 
And, unless sense her screen applies, 

It trembles, quivers, starts, and dies ; 
But, fenc’d by judgment’s crystal bound, 
Pure and serene, it beams around, 
Diffusing, thro’ the mental shade, 

Its steady brilliancy and aid. 

Jonxs! to your ear my cautious lays 
May seem too niggard of their praise--- 
Perhaps *tis true---and shall I own, 
They seem not so to you alone? 
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And fear’d I not to turn a brain 
Already volatile and vain 5 
Were I not anxious to repress 
Youthful ambition’s wild excess, 
I'd say, it equally as true is, 
That, Mr. Jones, you may be Lewis!” 

The arrival of the year 1806 saw Mr.'T. W. Lewis, for 
the three-and-thirtieth year, the hero of our comedies ; 
and it became necessary, more especially as he began to 
think of retiring, to seek a ‘‘ younger,” not a better man. 
An offer was instantly made to JonEs, which offer he 
steadily refused; and, though it was renewed with many 
flattering inducements, he remained in the ‘* green isle,” 
where he kept the first company, and was no less a fa- 
vourite off than on the stage. 

In 1807, however, an irresistible invitation from Co- 
vent-garden theatre made our hero a truant. He made 
his farewell bow to the Hibernians, and shortly after per- 
formed his incipient one on English boards, as Goldfinch, 
on the 9th of October. 

We have before said, that success in one town is no 
passport to it in another; and our hero was a woeful in- 
stance of the truth of the assertion. Never was expecta- 
tion raised higher, and never was disappointment greater. 
Mr. Jones, in Dublin, when his spirits ran away with 
him, was doubtless a very delightful actor ; but Mr. JonEs, 
in London, a stranger amid strangers, when his spirits 
were sunk by fear, his voice destroyed by anxiety, and his 
face lengthened by inquietude, was the very reverse of 
any thing laughable or pleasant. His performance was 
all constraint—angular, restless, and unfinished; evident- 
ly feeling that he must be doing something, he more re- 

sembled a jack upon wires than an actor. His Londou 
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auditors, making no allowances for nerves, wondered that 
their Dublin neighbours could laud such an animal,— 
whilst the Dublin critics cursed the stupidity of the Cock- 
neys, that could not discover the talents of their extraor- 
dinary favourite. Thus, 


* Both were right, tho’ both were wrong.” 


The second part Mr. Jones played was Frederick, in Of 
Age To-morrow; and here he was equally unfortunate. 
He sings badly at all times; but fright had so completely 
subdued him, that his version of the music bore about as 
much resemblance to the composer’s notes, as Mr. Whit- 
aker’s air of Paddy Carey does to Home, sweet home! 

The pleasure of subsequent success, cannot have erased 
from our hero’s memory the dorrors of his first season in 
London. Assailed on all sides by the press,—treated as 
an empty pretender to the throne Lewis was about vacat- 
ing,—and branded as a charlatan by those who, two seasons 
after, dubbed him an accomplished professor. 

Mr. Jones made no great step to public favour, until 
the retirement of the great luminary, which, like another 
great luminary, had eclipsed the lesser light. 

Even after the period we have alluded to, he was the 
subject of sarcasm with a considerable portion of the 
critics; one of the most favourable of whom writes as 
follows :— 

“A young man was once recommended to Dr. John- 
son, with the remark, that he was a very clever fellow, 
but that it was not immediately perceivable. The doctor 
questioned him for some time, and then returned the 
letter, saying, ‘ Sir, J can’t wait.’ Mr. JonEs’s intro- 
duction here reminds us strougly of this circumstance: 
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we were told he was a very ingenious actor, but that it 
would require use to relish him,” &c. 

And, again, 

** Mr. Jones, who was thought so much of by ‘ green* 


bo Erin,’ and who has hitherto so lagged behind the reputa- 
H tion which foreran his arrival in London, appeared, for 
ig the first time, in the Copper Captain. Mr. Lewis has left 
‘: no one so capable of following him, at any decent distance, 
as this gentleman; but, it was injudicious in him, to en- 
; deavour to shine in this particular character, while our 


eyes are still blinded by the meteor that has just passed 
away. Mr. Jones understands his business, and is very 
attentive to it: his light and well shaped figure is a per- 
petual recommendation, and his judgment teaches him 
where to laugh, and where to be gay and spirited; but his 
face does not always countenance his mirth; his mouth 
laughs, but his eyes do not; and, when we laugh with 
him, it is more frequently a tribute to his good intention, 
than through the force of inspiration, or the kindling of 
good humour, at an irresistible flame.” 

Whilst another says— 

“© There was Mr. Jones tMITATING Fawcett, as he always 
does, in one of his worst written footmen!!!” 

Hook’s unmanly, brutal, and cowardly attacks, sent 
Couway to America; and Davis (the biographer of Gar- 
rick) was driven from the stage by one criticism. It was 
fortunate for our hero, that the virulence of a S*******, 
or the envy of a villain, could not divert him from a pur- 





+ The Italic here is meant by the writer to convey the idea 
of silliness, which is, in slang metaphor, implied by the word 
“ green.” 
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suit, in which he has since obtained the suffrage of those 
whose approbation is indeed a praise. 

There is little more for biography to relate of Mr. 
Jones. Since 1809, he has gradually grown to be one of 
the greatest metropolitan favourites that ever appeared. 
His benefits have been immensely productive; and, ex- 
cept on one occasion, when he advertised a Carnival, 
which, when produced, proved to be as dull and as stupid 
as Mr. Elliston’s Lynn A/asquerade, and with which the 
audience were so dissatisfied, as to call for our hero to ex- 
plain, whilst he, content with a knowledge of the receipts, 
had walked home to bed; and poor Fawcett, therefore, 
was obliged to promise the performer’s apology on a 
future occasion, which promise Mr. JONES subsequently 
fulfilled: we have nothing worthy of relation of him as 
an actor. 

As an author, he put forth his claims to notice, in a 
piece, called, To late for Dinner. Immediately after the 
production of which, the following observations appeared 
in a leading dramatic magazine. 

‘* If literary fame be a desirable addition to the his- 
trionic honours of Mr. Jones, or any other theatrical 
candidate, it must be earned by something better than a 
most unfounded claim to the spirit and success which 
have not resulted, in the slightest degree, from his talents 
or his labours. A rough version of this farce was pur- 
chased and paid for long ago by Mr. Harris: so far we 
guarantee the truth of our information: but to what ex- 
tent the authenticity of a rumour now afloat can be relied 
on, that Mr. Theodore Hook is the rea) owner of those 
laurels which Mr. Jones has usurped, we are by no means 
prepared tu decide. In his dedication to the Covent- 
garden manager, Mr. Jones just ‘ hesitates’ an adimis- 
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sion, that 700 lute for Dinner has been revised, at least, 
by abler hands than his own. 

** My pear Sir,—Your decided anticipation of the suc- 
cess of this farce, when presented in its original state, is 
happily confirmed ; and, ‘7'00 late for Dinner’ is principally 
indebted, for its flattering reception, to the necessary and 
Judicious alterations, made by very able hands, under your 
direction.’ 
i.e.—says the report we have alluded to,—Mr. Hook 
was entrusted with Mr. JonEs’s version of the ‘ Deux Phi- 
liberts,’ which having been too ‘rawly left’ for the pur- 
poses of the theatre, was positively put into a novel form, 
so far as modified incident, heightened character, and 
original diction, can authorise the charge, and thus far is 
the bona fide result of Mr. Hook’s maturer judgment, and 
more vigorous capacity. We state these things as they 
reach us, to be confirmed or refuted as circumstances may 
permit; and disclaim, in so doing, the remotest imputa- 
tion of being actuated by any other motive, than that of 
hostility to fraud and artifice, wherever we find them. 
Mr. Jones is too valuable a man in private life, to pro- 
voke the rancour of personal enmity; and we, therefore, 
feel entitled to consider the statement brought before us 


“ 


as emanating, right or wrong, from a mere view of his 
literary conduct. The rumour is decidedly one which 
affects his reputation in a vital part, and we therefore ex- 
pect the thanks of Mr. Jones, for supplying him with this 
opportunity to rebut an odious calumny, or correct a 
flagrant error.”’ 

This address extorted no reply from Mr. Jones; and 
we have reason to believe, that the facts are as stated in 
our quotation. 

Mr. JoNEs’s name also appears as the author of The 
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Green Man; and some tales have created a question on 
his claim to that title; but it is easier to throw the shade 
of doubt over originality, than to clothe imitation with 
that attribute; and, in this ave of false accusation and 
unmerited obloquy, it is not fair to condemn a merito- 
rious individual, because the press accuse him. He, at 
least, presents one good point—they cannot call him one 
of their party; and that is a virtue, indeed, in a literary 
man. 

Our right to pry into the secrets of private life, is eter- 
nally questioned; but it is a liberty which we, on all 
occasions, deem it right to take. Public men are public 
property; and the mention of their peculiarities, even if 
injurious to themselves, are likely to be useful, as ex- 
amples, to their fellow-creatures. In the whole range of 
existence, we know no man who is more esteemed than 
Richard Jones—the delight of all circles—eternally 
sought after, and universally cherished as a valuable ac- 
quaintance—blessed, too, with a wife, with whom he de- 
clares every day brings only a renewal of the affection 
that pervaded his by-gone moments—one of the greatest 
favourites of the public—possessed of more than an ample 
competence by past exertion, and still increasing his for- 
tune by his present efforts;—surely, with all this, saith 
our reader, he must indeed be a happy fellow. Not so. 
Mr. RicHARD Jones is one of the most unhappy beings in 
the creation. The following sketch of his habits is lite- 
rally and absolutely veracious. 

He lolls on a sofa, in a room kept heated to an extent 
that would be insupportable to most persons. At dinner, 
he seldom exceeds two glasses of wine. ‘The idea of a 
uoise in the house would be dreadful to him. We re- 
member a nobleman, who resided in the neighbourhood 
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of Maidstone, who could not bear the slightest sound: 
indeed, a clock was never suffered to strike in the house, 
nor a bell to be rung. Mr. Jones suffers under a similar 
malady, although in a minor degree. He is, perhaps, the 
best studied man, although he possesses the worst me- 
mory, on the stage. The labour of a new part with him 
is intense: he closets himself for days, upon these occa- 
the author has the satis- 
faction to find, that Jones delivers what has been set 


sions: but when he is “ up, 


down for him, even to a monosyllable. ‘Those who are 
in the habit of seeing Mr. JoNEs act, must observe the 
precision with which he gives his points. Indeed, his 
greatest fault, in our opinion, is the manner he has of 
playing to the pit; and this style, we feel convinced, he 
has contracted whilst hammering the words into his head 
when studying. Even in the parts that he nightly plays, 
he is continually fearful of his recollection betraying him ; 
and the state of nervous agitation he is constantly in, is 
dreadful. 

No two men on the stage appear to possess such good 
animal spirits, as Harley and JonEs; yet, we question if 
there are two more hypochondriacal subjects in the pro- 
fession. ‘They are both abstemious to a degree; both live 
in comparative seclusion; and both have saved a consi- 
derable sum of money. 

Of Mr. JonEs’s talents as an actor, many conflicting 
opinions exist. He has been alternately lauded and con- 
demned. ‘The facts, we apprehend, are these :—Mr. JonEs 
is, in any character of gentlemanly eccentricity, a very 
admirable actor,—in the parts called fine gentlemen, a 
very tolerable one,-—and, in any thing approaching senti- 
ment, a very bad one: for this reason, his Belcour and 
Young Marlow are ineffective. Mr. Jones’s spirits are 
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evidently forced; for they are too high to be natural. His 
merriment comes upon you like a torrent, bearing down 
all before it. In his acting there is no repose: his laugh 
is loud, but the most unnatural on the stage: it is rather 
the noisy, heartless effort of the bacchanalian, who is 
bravadoing away reflection, thau the legitimate offspring 
of genuine mirth. He is, as we before observed, too 





tenacious of his points: he shows a fearfulness that 
the auditors should not comprehend him, and mars his 
jokes, by insisting upon them; for what is so ridiculous 
as an enforced pun? 

His dashing fops are excellent, but the real fop he can- 
not pourtray; he cannot be languid, nor can he be com- 
pletely easy. Jones is always in action, whilst the 
greatest attribute of a coxcomb is inanity. Browne is 
the only fop on the stage at present, and De Camp (un- 
justly banished from the London boards) is the second 
best. 

In the heroes of farces, men-tetotums, who are eter- 
nally flying across the stage, like turnstiles, for ever 
turning about but never going forward, Mr. Jones stands 
alone. ‘These are the characters for which he is by nature 
suited, and these are the characters in which no one, at 
present on the stage, can compete with him. 

His Sir Larry M’ Murrough is also good in its way, and 
his Young Contrast is effective, but it wants ease to be 
natural. Mr. Jones is deservedly a favourite, but he has 
no claim to the title of a comedy hero, and should only be 
retained in a theatre where there is another performer for 
Belcour, Doricourt, Mirabel, &c. 

The lovers of detraction have long since put fortha 
tale, that Mr. Jones’s figure is made up. THIS IS NOT 
THE FAcT. We are aware that Mr. Macready’s calves 
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take off and on, like Lieutenant Hawke’s wooden legs; 
but Mr. Jones’s form is from Nature’s manufactory; and 
perhaps she never yet turned out a more elegant specimen 
of what a man’s figure should be. Mr. Jongs’s face ig 
not so happy; it is very inexpressive; and a slight cast in 
his eye, does not tend to give him an heroic look. It is 
rather strange, that our three light comedians, Elliston, 
Jones, and Browne, should each have a peculiarity in 
their visual organs. 

Mr. Jones is always the best dressed man upon the 
stage; for which he is indebted to the talents and in- 
dustry of Mrs. Jones, who has furnished all his dramatic 
wardrobe since their marriage. 

Our good wishes attend our hero. He is an honour to 
his profession, and would have been an honour to any 
-profession. He is a finished gentleman in his manners, 
and, barring the infirmity of nervousness, a pleasant com- 
panion. He has no voice for singing, yet he manages to 
get through some songs with much point and pleasantry. 
He has sang little in town. The songs of Chit-chat, and 
Gad-a-mercy, devil’s in me! we have heard him sing, for 
his own benefit, at the Haymarket; and, though not very 
excellent, they are not discreditable attempts. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&e. &e. 
—— 


STEPHEN KEMBLE’S MANAGEMENT. 


The following letter from a dramatist appeared in a 
popular dramatic magazine. Mr. Parry was the sup- 
posed author. It gives some insight into the remunera- 
tion of writers for the stage. 


Str,—If you should think it worth while to notice 
the conduct of the late sub-committee of Drury-lane 
theatre, to so despised a class of men as authors, the in- 
closed statement will put you in possession of sufficient 
grounds. There have been two general rules established 
by this ruinous committee ; first, that an author shall re- 
ceive nothing until after nine representations ; and se- 
cond, that no more than £10 shall be given for a success- 
ful afterpiece. In the only instance in which Mr. Kemble 
deviated from this, in allowing £20 for The Barmecide, 
he incurred the heavy displeasure of the sub-committee. 


Sigesmar the Switzer, 4 nights, paid Mr. Walker, 1. — 
Barmecide ... 12... .toMr.Milner, 0. 20 
Brutus = . 51. . . to Mr. Payne, 1.180 
The Dandy C lub . §$ . toMr. Bradbury, a Benefit. 

Silver Arrow . . 30 . . to Mr. Barrymore, l. 60 
Flodden Field . . 10 . . to Messrs. Kemble, l.— 
High Notions . . 11 . . to Mr. Parry* l. 
Switzerland . . . 1 . . to Miss Porter, l 
The Heroine . . 5. .toMr.Phillips, 1 
The Castle of Wonders, 15 . . to Miss Moore, u 
The Dwarf of — s, 6 . . to Mr. Soane, A 





* 10. was offered, but declined. 
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Abudah .... 13 . . to Mr. Planche,* 
The Italians . .. 2 . . to Mr. Bucke, 
Honour an ae 3. .toMr. Cromwell, / 
Wanteda Wife . . 6 . .to Mr. Moncrieff, / 
The Jew of Lubeck 5 . . to Mr. Milner, — 
The Carib Chief . 11 . . to Mr. Twiss, I 


~ 
| 
i 


| 
' 





17 new pieces, fur- 


Eas 178 evenings’ entertainment, £260 
nishing . 





—— 


Thus, a season of unprecedented novelty, in which the 
talents of no fewer than sixteen gentlemen and ladies 
have been employed, has cost the treasury the contempt- 
ible aggregate of £260. A season, too, of clear profit. 

The consequence of such a system has been, that not 
one author of standard reputation has presented a piece 
to the theatre, if we except Mr. Soane. Even such boys 
in literature as Walker, Planche, and Milner, are, after 
having achieved some success, driven from the theatre in 
disgust. 

If you are of opinion that the talents of authors are 
at all necessary to the well-being of a theatre, you will 
consider this subject as of some importance. The stand- 
ard writers already scout the concern, and every one of 
the new ones who has been successful is disgusted, and 
will write no more for the house. If the theatre should 
be again opened under the same system of management, 
what sort of pieces, and from whom, are likely to be 
presented, cannot easily be conceived. The facts here 
stated you will find correct, and you may make what 
use you please of them. 

ONE oF THE INJURED WRETCHES. 








* Promised 10/., and when demanded, he was told he was 
impertinent, as he knew the state of the theatre, and could not 
expect it. 

+ This piece was considered the most successful after-piece 
of the season. It was withdrawn on account of the tragedy, and 
refused to Mr. Rae and Mrs. W. West for their benefit. 
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COMMUNICATION. 
—— 
To the Editor of Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography. 

Srr,—-The absurdities of dramatic critics are, it must be 
confessed, no great rarities ; and, considering the number 
of those who act in that capacity, perhaps it is not to be 
expected that they should be rare; but any thing so 
manifestly ridiculous as the criticism (criticism, indeed !) 
to which I am now directing your attention, I certainly 
never yet met with. 

This morceau is contained in The Theatrical Observer, 
and. purposes to be a critique, not merely on the single 
play, Rule a Wife and have a Wife, but on the works of 
Beaumont and Fletcher in general, These are charac- 
terised as—what, think you, sir ?—as ** vapid, paltry, 
heterogeneous nonsense !’’ as possessing no attraction 
whatever for any one who has seen—what ?—why, *‘ any 
of our modern comedies! !’’ as containing not a single 
stroke of wit; not a situation that excites surprise, or 
affords pleasure to the mind ; and not a sentiment that 
would bear repetition, or convey a moral’’—as “ inanity 
and nothingness’’-—as ** bald wit,’’ (what may that be ?) 
“and coarse unmeaning licentiousness, that did well 
enough for the infantine days of the maiden queen,”’ 
By this last phrase, 1 suppose, is meant, for the infant 
state of the drama in the time of Elizabeth. If he had 
referred to the time of James, this learned critic would 
have been nearer the truth; for Fletcher wrote but 
little, and Beaumont could scarcely have written at all, 
before the death of Elizabeth. gut this is a trifle. 
How monstrous must be the ignorance, or how consum- 
mate the impudence, of him who dares to refer to the 
age of Ben Jonson, Massinger, Ford, Heywood, Dek- 
ker, Marlowe, nay, of Shakespeare himself, as the in- 
fancy of the drama ? 

The critic, you see, sir, does not do things by halves: 
epithets are choice and well applied, and demonstrate 
at least as well as any modern comedy, ** the great pro- 
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gress of the human mind, since the days when Beaumont 
and Fletcher could write comedy.” Is he aware that 
they could, aye, and did, write tragedy, too? or is 
his reading confined to the play-bills? in which, alas! 
the title of no tragedy of theirs now appears. All 
critics, doubtless, from Dryden to the present day, nay, 
even those who have hitherto been thought the best 
poetical and dramatic critics of the present day, (C. 
Lamb, Coleridge, Gifford, Campbell, for instance,) have 
been ridiculously mistaken in their estimate of these 
writers. Their minds, and the minds of the rest of the 
world, have made no progress at all; and it was left for 
the mighty mind of The Theatrical Observer, between the 
30th and the 31st October, 1825, (for on so momentous 
a subject it is well tobe accurate,) to * progress,’ and 
(1 should guess) to reach perfection, in the discovery of 
the utter worthlessness of what has hitherto been so highly 
prized. 

The epithets he has used, clearly show the incompe- 
tence of this critic. If any person, at all acquainted 
with the writings of Beaumont and Fletcher, were asked 
to mention one of their most prominent characteristics, 
his answer would assuredly be, not ‘** vapidness,’’ but 
its contrary, spirit,—an elastic and never-failing spirit, 
which carries the reader, lightly and buoyantly, from the 
beginning to the end of the play; enhancing the nume- 
rous beauties, and concealing and gilding over the de- 
fects and faults of the writers, (for faults they have, and 
many and great ones, too, though not such as this Sir 
Oracle imputes to them.) ‘+ Paltry’’? means nothing at 
all, as used here, for nonsense is always paltry. As to 
the long word ‘‘ heterogeneous,’’ I fear our critic does 
not know its signification. Certain it is, at least, that 
Rule a Wife and have a Wife is one of the least heteroge- 
neous plays on our stage, not to say in our language ; 
but I beg your readers not to take my word on the sub- 
ject—let them turn to the works of these poets—let them 
read for themselves, and judge for themselves. 

Your most obedient servant, H.L. C. 
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MEMOIR 


MISS ANN MARIA TREE, 
(NOW MRS. BRADSHAW,) 
Late of the Theatre-royal, Covent-garden. 


— 


Her dowry was as nothing to her smiles: 

Still in her teens, and, like a lovely TREE, 

She grew to womanhood, and, between whiles, 
Rejected several suitors, just to learn 

How to accept a better, in his turn.---Byron. 


The love that seeks a home, 
Where wealth or grandeur shines, 
Is like the gloomy gnome, 
That dwells in dark gold mines.---Moore. 


———< 


THE memoir of one, who, in a very limited period, 
without the aid of any act of indiscretion to induce noto- 
riety, gained so largely on the good feeling of the town, 
will be read with avidity by all, though its pages present 
no attraction beyond what the subject’s name may afford. 
Miss Tree’s life is a barren field for biography; in addi- 
tion to which, the conviction we feel, that our opinions 
respecting this lady are at considerable variance with 
those of the public in general, and most particularly 
of some of our subscribers, renders our task neither 
pleasurable nor easy. 

Perhaps few, very few, of the children of the drama, 
have been so much befriended by the press as our he- 
roine. The delinquencies of her sisters of the sock have 
been made the pegs on which her virtue was pendulated 
to public gaze. We shall introduce here a passage from a 
Vou. IlIl.—44, N 
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jourval, generally unfavourable to histrionic science, 
whose pages contained the following eulogium on her ; 
and, in doing so, we beg to state our accordance to the 
sentiments promulgated in it. And we extract it for that 
reason, as well as to show the strong working that has 
taken place in her behalf, even in the anti-theatrical 
journals. , 

* But Miss TREE has never degraded herself thus. She 
has never been made the creature of a manager, or be- 
come so lost to herself, as to resemble those cast-out 
creatures, who parade the saloon for hire. Shame, double 
shame fall upon the head of her, who, having already 
ample means, derived from a liberal profession, yields her- 
self up a prey to any man of wealth or title, for the 
baubles he may bestow. We have been called on to in- 
sert, in our paper, a list of the names, not only of such 
members of the theatrical corps as have flagrantly devoted 
themselves to vice, but of those who cultivate the arts of 
seduction in the green-room. It would be a painful task 
to us, and nothing but a sense of an increasing evil will 
induce us to meet the desire expressed. It has never been 
our aim to hand any down to infamy; but a more power- 
ful motive than personal tenderness—the good of society 
—may draw us into an attempt to check the inroads which 
a set of dissolute men are making on the reputation of 
our green-rooms.”” 

But, to leave our remarks upon the press, and proceed 
immediately to our fair subject, who is the daughter of 
Mr. Tree, of Lancaster-buildings, St. Martin’s-lane, Lon- 
don; in which overgrown city, MARIA was born, in the 
month of August, 1801: though most of her biographers 
say 1803, we have no reason to doubt the correctness of 
our data, 
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Maria TREE, being the sister of Mrs. Quin, better 
known as Miss Tree, the dancer, of Drury, was in the 
habit of seeing enough of the theatre, to give her thoughts 
a dramatic tendency; and, early discovering a taste for 
music, she received instructions, which enabled her, when 
very young, to enter amongst the choruses at Drury-lane 
theatre, where she was engaged at thirty shillings per 
week. The quality of her voice rapidly improving, and 
many scenic capabilities discovering themselves, she was 
introduced to H.R. Bishop, Esq., who immediately re- 
ceived her as his pupil. Her attention to his instructions, 
and her industry in the pursuit of-her studies, was at 
this time the admiration of every one. Mr. Lanza and 
Mr. T. Cooke were also her instructors. 

She was speedily engaged at Bath, where she appeared, 
and made a very favourable impression. Her transit to 
Covent-garden theatre was marked out by the interference 
of Bishop, and she appeared there in 1818, as Rosina, in 
The Barber of Seville, and was eminently successful. 

Patty, (Maid of the Mill,) Sophia, (Lord of the Manor, ) 
Susannah, (Marriage of Figaro,) soon made her acknow- 
ledged the second singer of the day; and, during the 
absence of Miss Stephens, she was considered as making 
a rapid progress against the claims of that enchanting 
creature. However, that young lady’s return from pro- 
vincial engagements, always threw Miss TREE into the 
back ground; and some little green-room squabble, and 
an infinite deal of ill-feeling, was the result, 

The revival of Shakespeare’s plays, with music, brought 
these ladies into contact; and there, as second to the 
great syren, Miss TREE received just encomiums. Miss 
Stephens had frequent differences with the managers, and, 
on these occasions, our heroine always appeared as her 
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substitute ; and when, at length, that lady left the theatre, 
Miss TREE awhile maintained undisputed sovereignty 
over the heroines of opera. 

*€ But who can rule the uncertain chance’’—0f fate ? 
Mr. Morris brings forward Miss Paton, whose amazing 
voice set all London in ferment. Covent-garden theatre, 
always on the alert to snap at available talent, engaged 
her, and Miss Tree had to encounter another rival, who 
possessed extraordinary powers and extraordinary novelty. 
Our heroine now resolved not to appear with this pheno- 
menon at all; and fines, and illness, and faintings, and 
excuses, and friendly complaints, and physical builetins, 
became the order of the day. The press teemed with 
contradictory statements; some affirming, that Miss TREE 
was not expected to survive ; others, that she had no dis- 
order but spleen. ‘To which attacks the following reply 
appeared. 


** To the Editor of the Mirror of the Stage. 

‘* Sirn,—I have, with the deepest regret, seen my name, 
within these few weeks, inserted in some of the leading 
newspapers, in a manner which has given me much eon- 
cern; and, although I am confident it has only arisen 
from a want of that explanation which it was in my power 
to have given, yet I have studiously avoided doing so, 
from a consciousness that public characters, especially 
females, should never make themselves conspicuous in 
any other situation than that allotted to them by profes- 
sion; but, as I unfortunately find myself mistaken, I beg, 
with all the duty and respect which I feel is due from me 
to the public, (more kind than ever my humble talent can 
hope to merit,) to reply to a paragraph inserted in a paper 
of Friday last, and to another in The John Bull, of this 
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day, relative to my not having performed on Wednesday, 
at the Oratorio, on account of my illness, though I was 
able to perform on Thursday, in Maid Marian, 

“‘ Thus it is:—I have been very unwell during the 
whole of last week; but seeing my name advertised for 
every night in the week, both in the play and Oratorios, 
I was most desirous to fulfil my part to the best of my 
power; and, though far from being well, acted on Tues- 
day, and on Wednesday attended the rehearsal of the 
Oratorio, when I was so incapable of proceeding, that [ 
was forced to leave the theatre; still, however, | hoped 
to be able to perform according to the advertisements of 
the day; but, at four o’clock, was compelled to relinquish 
all idea of it, and wrote to Mr. Bochsa to that effect. ‘The 
next day (Thursday) I was better; and, as my name was 
still advertised for performing on that day, and knowing 
the consequence of changing performances at so short a 
notice, 1 went to the theatre, anxious to go through the 
evening’s business, but found myself too ill to sing the 
songs in the play; in consequence of which, an apology 
was made for me; and I lament exceedingly that 1 could 
only, as it were, walk through the part; but, from the 
rest on Friday, (my part in the Oratorio being omitted,) 
I was sufficiently revived to be able to act on Saturday; 
and I feel grateful for all the kindness shown to me by 
the public, who, in so many instances, have conferred 
favours never to be forgotten by so humble an individual 
as their most devoted servant, 

‘© ANN MARIA TREE. 
* Torrington-square, Bloomsbury, 
‘6 23d February, 1823.” 


We shall pass on at once to her retiremeut, as we shall 
nN3 
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notice her various performances in our critique on her 
merits. 

It was pretty generally understood, during the few last 
months, that James Bradshaw, Esq., a gentleman well 
known in superior circles, intended taking unto himself a 
wife, and that that wife was Miss TREE; the announce- 
ment of her benefit, therefore, on Wednesday, 15th June, 
1825, attracted a numerous auditory. Miss TREE played 
Mary, in Charles II., and Clari, in the piece of that 
name; and, being called for, come forward, led by Mr. 
Fawcett, courtsied several times to the house, trembled, 
and appeared much affected, and then passed through the 
stage-door, through which she was never again to enter. 

Our own impressions of our heroine, we have hinted, 
are not so favourable as those of most of the critics of the 
day; we therefore give a place to the remarks of The 
Examiner, because their remarks are generally talented, 
and, we believe, unbiassed. 

** Miss TREE is (we had almost said was—so strong is 
the feeling that for us she is gone)—Miss TREE is a first- 
rate singer, whether we regard her natural power or her 
great accomplishments. ‘To a voice of moderate compass, 
but exceedingly rich in tone, and peculiarly adapted to 
express intense feeling, she unites great taste and perfect 
science. Wholly free from a too common ambition to 
astonish by misplaced ornament, she relies for her im- 
pression upon nature and propriety; her ear is beautifully 
true; her tones go right to the heart, and ‘ give an echo 
to the seat where Love is throned.’ As an actress she 
does not rank so high, only because there are many ex- 
cellent performers in departments which she does not 
attempt: in her own line she has no rival. She can be 
occasionally arch and lively; but in her merriest sallies, 
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there is a delicacy and modesty, which create far more 
pleasing emotions iu the spectator than mere vivacity. Her 
forte, however, is the representation of all that is tender 
and impassioned in early female love. We cannot pay 
her a greater compliment, or, at the same time, convey 
our idea of her excellence in this respect better, than by 
saying, that. she excels in Shakespeare’s women—which 
we conceive to be among the divinest creations of poetic 
fancy. We are almost convinced, that the great poet 
himself, could he have witnessed Miss TREE’s perform- 
ance of his Viola, his Julia, his Ophelia, or his Imogen, 
would have experienced the perfect content of seeing his 
own idea faithfully retlected by her acting. To any one 
who has a true taste for the drama, it is an irreparable 
loss, not to have seen this lady in one of those characters. 
She always appeared to give her soul up to the part; she 
moved and spoke, she hesitated or burst into energy, she 
drooped or laughed, with an emotion that forcibly con- 
jured up reality, and dissipated all idea of acting. No- 
thing, perhaps, can be a stronger proof of native modesty, 
than the manner in which she played in male attire: the 
sternest objector to feminine (or rather in most cases 
unfeminine) stage-personations of man, would have made 
an exception in her favour. She was so gentle, so un- 
affectedly timid, so unconscious of wrong—her mind 
seemed so absorbed in the passion which suggested and 
warranted the disguise, that no sense of impropriety could 
find its way into the thoughts of the spectator, any more 
than to her own. To our taste, indeed, we confess she 
never looked so feminine, as when habited ia the costume 
of the other sex; because her every word, look, and 
action, bespoke the feminine devotion which prompted the 
assumption, and the internal struggle between all-powerful 
N4 
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affection and sexual reserve. Her personal advantages 
contributed to this effect. Without any pretension to 
beauty of feature, such was the charm of her expression, 
that many who had seen her only in public, considered 
her handsome, and all agreed that she was most interest- 
ing. Then her figure was beautifully formed; and her 
© masculine usurped attire,’ which was always the most 
tasteful and becoming imaginable, displayed it to peculiar 
advantage. 

** We have insensibly run into the past tense again, in 
spite of our check at the outset. Miss TREE will, how- 
ever, forgive us, when we conclude with very cordially 
wishing her a long term of happiness, resulting from the 
narriage which has deprived our hearts and ears of their 
purest theatrical enjoyment, and with expressing our con- 
viction, that, possessing as she must the most endearing 
qualities and accomplishments of woman, it will be pass- 
ing strange, and certainly no fault of hers, if she is not 
as happy as the Julias and Violas, with whom she is for 
ever identified in our recollections.” 

Miss Tree had scarcely seceded from public view, when 
a very great sensation was produced in the metropolis, by 
the publication of an account of her attempt at self- 
destruction, in The News of Literature and Fashion. The 
publication has been strongly but unjustly deprecated. If 
Mr. Bradshaw drove the woman he loved to such an ex- 
tremity, it was just he should be exposed; for all the 
exposition was to his, not her disadvantage. Thus ran 
the article :— 

*‘ MISS M. TREE. 

*€ You have heard the current story, then ?’’ I asked. 

** Yes, but not exactly. Is there really any foundation 
for it ?”’ 
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* You shall hear it exactly as I heard {t, and, I believe, 
(ruly. Mr. Bradshaw courted her, and won her. It was 
agreed that she should, as soon as possible, throw up her 
employment at Covent-garden, and become his wife. Mr. 
Bradshaw had no objection to marry, but his mamma had 
every objection that her daughter-in-law should ever have 
been an actress.” 

“I beg pardon for interrupting you, but who is Lady 
Peyton ?”’ 

“‘ There the deponent sayeth not. She lives in Grosvenor- 
place; which will, I presume, become very fashionable as 
soon as the new palace is built.’ 

“ Do you know is she a woman of the first fashion ?” 

“ Pshaw! She, however, put her interdict on the 
match; declaring, that she would never speak to her son 
if he made it; and that, as for ever speaking tu his wife, 
that was entirely out of the question. How he combated 
this determination I cannot say—but finally, ‘love was 
controlled by advice’—although poor Polly Peachum 
deemed such a catastrophe impossible, and he declar- 
ed off!” 

** In propria persona?” 

‘** No; he acted as all prudent people do—he appeared 
by attorney. His solicitor waited on Miss TREE, one fine 
morning, about a fortnight ago, and requested to see her. 
She, of course, thought that she was called on by so 
official a personage, for the purpose of signing marriage- 
settlements, or doing those other legal preliminaries which 
are necessary on those occasions, and came down stairs, 
blushing, as is incumbent on young ladies to do. She 
soon found her mistake. The solicitor did his duty with 
all fit technicality;—lamented the necessity—acknow- 
jedged the vast merits of the lady—was sure her beauty 
n5 
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and accomplishments could not fail to provide her a suit- 
able match—muttered something about family arrange- 
ments—uand, with the deepest affliction, both for himself 
and Mr. Bradshaw, whom he had the honour of repre- 
senting on the occasion, was obliged to decline continuing 
the engagement any farther.” 

«© And how did Miss Tree bear this ?’’ 

*© She only said, ‘ Very well, sir ;’ and the man of law 
departed with his best bow. Then came the tragedy part. 
She immediately ordered her carriage, aid drove off to a 
druggist’s, where she purchased a small phial of lauda- 
num—little more than half the quantity which would take 
way life.” 

** Why that ?” 

* O, because druggists make a scruple and inquiry about 
large quantities of poisonous matter, if they be purchased. 
And then she drove to another shop, where she purchased 
a similar phial. Immediately on stepping into her car- 
riage, she swallowed the contents of both. Luckily for 
her, her servant suspected that his mistress was on sume 
strange business, from the shops she had visited, and 
purchases she had made. Looking into the carriage, he 
found that she had fallen on the seat. He instantly drove 
to an apothecary, who, perceiving her hands clasped in a 
convulsive grasp, opened them, and found the bottles. 
He immediately knew, of course, what ailed her, and 
applied the usual remedies—kept her walking, or on her 
legs, at least, for a dozen hours or more, and recovered 
her so as to get her home and to bed. When Bradshaw 
heard it, he was in the depths of despair—lamented that 
he ever should have lent so easy an ear to his mother’s 
counsel, in so important a matter to his own personal 
feelings—in short, did every thing a man quite eperdu 
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could be expected todo. The very moment Miss TREE 
was visible he besieged her—he gave no one about her 
rest or peace, until he had an audience from herself— 
would take no rejection from any body but herself—and, 
finally, fought himself into her presence, with what suc- 
cess you know already.” 

It will be obvious to our readers, that correctness in the 
details of a circumstance like the foregoing, was near im- 
possible; the principal facts, however, were as therein 
stated. Mr. Bradshaw’s inconstancy of purpose was 
accounted for by vexation, given by Captain Forbes’s 
applications on account of Covent-garden theatre, as well 
as maternal control. 

A few days after this “ unpleasant affair,’”? Miss TREE 
resigned the barren title of virgin, for that of Mrs. BRaD- 
SHAW; and so put au end to any further fears or flutter- 
ings on the part of her relatives. 

Really, the situation of a young actress, in the preseut 
day, is little better than that of a slave. Just review the 
life of one. From twelve years of age until eighteen, kept 
eight hours a-day, singing and playing the piano; dieted, 
and kept to particular hours, from eighteen to twenty-five ; 
hurried from theatre to theatre, and from town to town, 
to fulfil engagements, at the imminent hazard of her 
health, and the certain sacrifice of comfort. All this 
while carefully excluded from any intercourse with one of 
tre other sex, who might render her happy. Her every 
movement watched by her anxious relatives, lest, by tak- 
ing a husband of her own choice, she should defeat their 
hopes of subsistence on her exertions. At twenty-five, 
they begin to look out for her; and the very person who 
is to perform the principal character in this drama of 
matrimony, is little consulted about it. At length, the 
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musical victim is sold off to some rich booby, who she 
heartlessly weds—she is raised into a circle of society to 
which she is unused, and for which she is unfit; for her 
studious and industrious existence has allowed her little 
chance of mixing in company. What are the results ? 





Taken from a station where, as an exhibitor, she was de- 
lightful, to one in which she is a novice, and consequently 
aukward, and where she has no means of display—she 
disgusts the very being she should charm—he curses his 
folly—she, her parent’s cupidity—and the great dramatic 
alliance becomes the fruitful source of lasting misery. 
We do not apply these observations to Miss TREE, though 
we think her one of the victims of some system of this 
kind ; but we make the remark generally, respecting the 
young syrens of the present day, and dare their friends to 
a refutation of the truth of our allegations. 

Now, then, to our own statement of what our heroine 
was in our estimation. 

In the first place, start not, reader. Miss TREE had 
not, naturally, a good voice: her voice, like Pearman’s, 
iwas the result of art. Tried too much at an early age, it 
acquired a tendency to descend, and, in fact, was on the 
eve of becoming a contra alto. Miss TREE was in conti- 
nual effort to work it up, and she was never sure of her 
compass. In saying this, we do not depreciate our heroine’s 
talents, whose succes 





s were the more brilliant, the 
more difficulties she had to encounter. Give Miss Trex 
any sung where power was required rather than compass, 
and correctness rather than brilliancy, and she succeeded 
eminently; and, therefore, her Rest, warrior, rest, was a 
finished effort. So in the bravura, in Maid Marian, the 
conclusion of which is worked up like an overture, she 
produced a great effect, because the things required were 
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only force and distinctness ; whilst, where playful rapidity 
was called for, as in The Soldier tired, she failed. We 
think we hear some one adducing Bid me discourse, as an 
instance to the contrary; but the passage, J will enchant 
thine ear, is not one-tenth so difficult as the triplets in 
Arne’s bravura. Miss TREE’s best efforts have been in 
martial airs, requiring bold, not fanciful execution ; or 
ballads, whose great characteristic was simplicity. Home, 
sweet home, and Young Love, which only call for the com- 
pass of about one octave, she sang with great effect. 
Without calling in the aid of a musical type, it is difficult 
to explain ourselves on these subjects.. We are aware, 
that our heroine’s name appears as the singer of a variety 
of songs, that require an extraordinary compass ; but we 
are also aware, that that young lady was in the habit of 
altering notes, and sometimes whole passages ; and she is 
not the only vocalist who has sang a song one way, and 
published it another: besides, our musical readers will 
distinguish between the actual and the available compass 
of the voice. It is very possible to compose a piece of 
music, to suit the capabilities of a particular singer; and, 
by a proper disposition of the passages, that singer shall 
actually exceed the two octaves in the execution of it; 
whilst another composition, net arranged to the pecu- 
liarities of the singer’s organ, though perhaps only con- 
sisting of about ten notes, they may nut be able to 
execute, 

Miss TREE, in public, sang Gird the sword, though, in 
private, she was unable to execute Kathleen’s first song, 
without substituting e for the c, in the tenth bar. 

Our objections to her as a general singer are these :— 
She could be loud, but not energetic—she could be plain- 
tive, but she never rose to the beautiful in melancholy— 
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she could be lively, but never fervid—she could execute 
every sort of thing in a second-rate style, she could not 
excel iv any—her ballads were unequal to Mrs. Bland’s or 
Mrs. Liston’s—her bravuras beneath Miss Paton’s and 
Miss Stephens’s—and her sprightly airs, that do not come 
under either of these definitions, could not be compared 
with Miss Stephens’s or Miss Love’s. 

She was a good actress—not a great one. Her Yarico 
was far inferior to Miss Kelly’s, though superior to any 
other Yarico we have lately seen. Her performance in 
The Law of Java was also good—her Clari we thought 
indifferent—her Viola was talented, but not the Viola— 
in fact, for a singer, she was a wonderful actress; and, 
without reference to her musical pretensions, she was a 
second-rate performer. 

So much has been said of Miss ‘REE’s modesty and 
bashfulness, that we are sorry to lay the charge of affecta- 
tion against her. Hers was the affection of nonaffectation 
—the assumption of timidity—the show of modesty. 
Modest, we dare say, she was—timid, she was not; but, 
even if she had been, was it necessary always to appear 
with her head turned away from the house, as if she feared 
to look upon those persons by whom she was fostered ? 

Besides, amid all this farrago of modesty and delicacy, 
how came Miss TREE to dress Ariel in the way she did ? 
Always excepting Madame Vestris’s Apollo, we know no 
dress so indelicate, as that chosen by our heroine in The 
Tempest. She likewise willingly assumed Patrick, in The 
Poor Soldier, So much for the cant of delicacy! In fact, 
our heroine was a good virtuous girl enough, with consi- 
derable talent, much petulance, aud a great deal of vanity. 
She saw that many of her associates were running the 

race of wantonness, and seeing what freedom of manner 
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would do towards obtaining them admiration, and know- 
ing that her charms were not of an order to enter into 
competition with some of the lively ladies of the stage, 
she hit upon the expedient of ‘doing a little timidity,” 
and the scheme told. Miss Tree kept her character, and 
got a wealthy husband—Miss -lost hers, and got 
none. So much for system. The most unsophisticated 
and truly bashful woman we know upon the stage, is un- 
married and unnoticed. So much for fortune. 

We have spoken freely of this lady; and we are sorry 
that respect for our own opinions compels us to put forth 
this article ; but we have delayed doing so, until all chance 
of our observations militating against her, have passed 
away. Miss TREE is now independent. That her popu- 
larity was obtained by artifice rather than talent, we 
affirm—that an impression respecting her private charac- 
ter influenced her public reception, all the world knows; 
and, though we do not mean to breathe a syllable against 
our heroine, we must say, that whilst she has been thus 
lauded to the skies, many women with as great, if not 
superior, claims to patronage, have heen disregarded. Miss 
Beaumont’s parental affection, her unremitting industry, 
and her honourable and noble feelings, shown in discharg- 
ing the debts contracted by her parent, (after his decease, 
and when no claim could have been made upon her,) have 
scarcely obtained mentiou; whilst the retiring bashful- 
ness, unobtrusive excellence, &c. &c. of our heroine, have 
been administered in columns, daily, for the last five years. 

Miss TREE is barely of the medium height; her figure 
is interesting; her countenance (to our eyes) had no 
peculiar expression but that of meanness ; we could dis- 
cover no real pretensions to beauty in any feature of her 
face, though upon the stage her countenance was certainly 
pleasing. 
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BISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&e. &e. 


—— 


IRISH PUFFING. 


Kemble and Lewis chancing to be at Dublin at the 
same time, were both engaged by the manager, for one 
night’s performance, in Leon and the Copper Captain. 
Their announcement was coupled with the following de- 
lectable passage :-—‘* They never performed together in 
the same piece, and, in all human probability, they never 
will again. This evening is the summit of the manager’s 
climax. He has constantly gone higher and higher in 
his endeavours to delight the public—beyond this it is 
not in nature to go.”’ 


THE ELDER BARON, 

A celebrated French tragedian, playing the part of 
Don Diego, in The Cid, his sword fell from his hand, as 
the piece requires ; and, kicking it from him in indigna- 
tion, he unfortunately struck against the point of it, by 
which his little toe was pierced. The wound was at first 
treated as a trifle, but a gangrene afterwards took 
place, and the amputation of the leg was declared ne- 
cessary. Nothing, however, could induce Baron to 
submit to this operation—** No, no,’’ said he, ** what 
would a theatrical monarch do without a leg ?”’ and so, 
preferring death to the loss of professional fame, he 
calmly awaited his fate. 


THEATRICAL EQUIPAGES, IN NOVEMBER, 1807. 
Mrs. Powell, it is said, is about to launch a carriage ; 
Drury-lane will then have to boast of five ladies who 
keep their equipage, viz. Mrs. Braham, (i. e. Madame 
Storace,) Mrs, Jordan, Mrs. Powell, Miss Mellon, and 
Miss Duncan. 
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COMMUNICATION. 
—_— 
EXTRACT FROM A COMEDIAN’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK. 


WE have inserted the following song at the request of 
a Correspondent. It has been much sung in private 
circles, and obtained a sort of vocal notoriety ; and some 
of our readers maybe gratified by obtaining the words 
of the song, as it is not the author’s intention to publish 
it in any other form. 


A LIBERTINE SONG. 
(In vino veritas.) 


BY WILLIAM LEMAN REDE. 


1. 


No sadness shall dwell in mine eyes, 
Howe’er adverse fortune may roll, 
For I’ve happily learnt to despise 
The fate that I cannot control. 
Can I trust for an instant the smiles 
That invite me to Emily’s kiss, 
When I feel the next moment, those wiles 
My rival will lure to the bliss ? 
So I fly like the bee in the bower, 
Nor care tho’ the wise ones condemn 3 
The honey I draw from the flower, 
And leave to who loves it—the stem. 


2. 


I confess that these are not the joys 
I felt in the freshness of youth; 

But since we no longer are boys, 

From fancy we'll turn us to truth. 




































COMMUNICATION. 


Tho’ the witchery lingers in view, 
A vision too dearly divine, 

Let us now dream no longer of—dew, 
But taste in reality—wine. 

Past, past are the moments, when love 
Shot its radiance of light on my soul ; 

Yet with passion my pulses may move, 
And I still feel a joy in the bowl. 


3. 


’Twas once the delight of my heart, 
With Ellen’s rich ringlets to play ; 
But time bade such follies depart, 
As it blasted my ringlets with grey. 
In my boyhood my soul was undone, 
By her who proved falser than any ; 
So the heart that was broken by one, 
I’ve left to be heal’d by the many. 
Tis true, that no eye ever shone 
So brightly as Ellen’s to me ; 
But since that mild moonbeam has flown, 
Many stars shall my comforters be. 


A. 


At twenty, I bade an adieu 
To all that made memory dear, 
And swore I would never renew 
The exquisite bliss of a tear. 
It is past—it is vain to recal, 
To the desolate heart, an emotion ; 
My bosom has sank to a calm, 
Tis the calm of a once bounding ocean. 
Let no whirlwind of passion arise, 
To drag back my soul—’ tis in vain ; 
I know I could never survive 
The wreck of my feelings again, 
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When cold in the earth lies the friend thou hast loved, 
Be his faults and his follies forgot by thee then; 
Or, if from their slumbers the veil be removed, 
Weep o’er them in silence, and close it again.---Moorg. 


Dicky Gossip was the man.---HoARE. 


oe 


Tuatr Westminster Abbey stands neary at the end of 
Parliament-street, is a truism that the most indefatigable 
arguer would not, perhaps, be anxious to attempt to con- 
trovert. That land-mark for stray cockneys is viewed 
with eyes of awe, astonishment, and pleasure, at least two 
hundred times per diem ; but there is a feeling connected 
with the sight of-that building, that is (if not entirely) 
nearly confined to our own bosoms. The Abbey was the 
nursery of that child of laughter—Suerr—that long mass 
of merriment—that quaint humorist—that lanky lounger 
--Dicky SuettT, alias Dicky Gossip. There he sat, in 
juvenile demurity, ‘‘ mute as a masun,”’ whilst the young 
germs of jollity and frolic were expanding within him: 
there sat the man, whose mind was one broad farce, giv- 
ing his hours of innocence to psalms and hymns, and 
devoting those powers, that afterwards so ably aided 
O'Keefe, to the service of Sternhold and Hopkins. 

RicHARD Suetr shuffled into the world, exactly seventy 
years ago, close by that hospital long since dedicated to 
Vou. TIT.—45. ° 
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the relief of those gentlemen who have left, what we pre- 
sume they deemed, a superfiuous leg or arm upon the 
field of battle, and have retired to hop through the re- 
mainder of their existence in pensioned retirement, with 
those brother soldiers who have fought and conquered 
beside them. And now, gentle reader, having indulged 
in this elaborate description, the use of Walkingame’s 
Tutor, and a little reflection, wili inform you more plain- 
ly, that our hero was born at Chelsea, in 1755. 

In 1765, he entered as one of the choir at the Abbey, 
and became the favourite pupil of Dr. Cooke. Of his 
mode of pursuing these ecclesiastical studies, an hundred 
stories are recounted; all tending to the same point, i.e. 
that young SueTT, with a face of much solemnity, was a 
sort of animal riot—a moving disturber. To the activity 
of his hands, and the correctness of his aim, the public are 
said to be much indebted for the apparent antiquity of the 
statues surrounding the Abbey. Dicky, like a modern 
mohawk, having removed a nose from one, and an arm 
from another, as it pleased his fertile fancy. 

The life of our hero was not, even at this period, 
wholly devoted to music and mischief ; he betrayed consi - 
derable capabilities as a general student ; and, when he 
could be persuaded to attend to his lessons, made a rapid 
progress. His classical attainments were not contempti- 
ble; though, as Johnson said of Garrick, he “ made out 
the Latin by the meaning, rather than the meaning by 
the Latin.” 

After leaving the Abbey, he was introduced by some 
accident to the elder Dibdin, and through his interest 
appeared, in the summer of 1769, at Ranelagh Gardens, 
where his musical acquirements were considered, for his 
age, prodigious. His voice was, at this time, extremely 
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good, and he received several engagements for the ensuing 
summer. 

In May, 1770, he was engaged at the Haymarket theatre, 
where Foote employed him in some juvenile characters ; 
and, in the August of the same year, he sang at the Grotto 
Gardens, Southwark, then kept by one Finch, and the 
resort of a considerable portion of the city gentry, and 
also at the then celebrated Mary-le-bone Gardens. We 
linger on these records with a melancholy that is not un- 
connected with pleasure. They are the marks that speak 
of the wrecks of pleasure; they are the sepulchres of 
departed joy. We have been able only to trace one ballad 
of this period to our hero; the burthen of which runs 
thus— 


* Chloe’s my myrtle and Jenny ’s my rose ;”’ 


which he sang in the year we have mentioned, and from 
which a modern song, ending— 

** Marian ’s my lily, and Flora ’s my rose, 
is evidently taken. 

** But winter comes, a chilling frost.’ The winter 
came, and little Dicky’s voice went. ‘That and his en- 
gagemeut were broken together; and our hero returned 
to the privacy of private life, for a short period. 

Whilst at Ranelagh, he had formed an intimacy with 
Charles Baunister, Mrs. Baddely, and many others; and 
the interference of the first of these dramatic personages, 
obtained him an engagement with the eccentric Tate Wil- 
kinson. 

At York, he was retained as a singer, second low come- 
dian, and, in fact, as a personage of general utility; and, 
though only engaged for four months, he remained with 
the worthy pupil of Foote, instead of returning to the 
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gardens of the metropolis, for nine years, at the largest 
salary that had ever been given to a comedian in that 
company. Tate Wilkinson and Swett had just signed 
articles for two years, with a clause, that should either 
party break any of the covenants, he should forfeit £100, 
when an offer arrived from Mr. Linley, one of the paten- 
tees of Drury-lane, for Dicky, tendering him an advan- 
tageous engagement at that theatre. The moment the 
news reached Wilkinson, he committed the articles to the 
flames, although he was under the necessity of engaging 
two persons to perform Suetr’s characters, and then 
undertook to complete the terms and necessary arrange- 
ments for his comedian’s London situation. Would any 
of the managers of the present day do as much? 

In October, 1780, he made his entré on the London 
boards, in the part of Ralph, in The Maid of the Mill. 


The applause he got, was earned by an ample display of 





the vis comica, which was put into action, a few nights 
after, in Squire Richard, in The Provoked Hushand; and 
in which he was eminently successful. And, during the 
remainder of the season, he several times sustained first- 
rate characters, with universal applause. 

** In the month of November, 1781, Miles Peter An- 
drews brought out a comedy, called Dissipation, which his 
majesty was pleased to command, a few nights after it had 
passed the ordeal of public opinion. In this play, that 
inimitable and never-to-be-forgotten comedian, Parsons, 
sustained a prominent part; aud, on the evening anterior 
to his majesty’s visit, Mr. Parsous’s sudden indisposition 
made a chasm in the comedy, which the manager could 
not get any one to fill at so short a notice. On his ma- 
jesty being informed of the circumstance, he particularly 
recommended Mr, Suetr, as the only gentleman in the 
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theatre who could take the former comedian’s character. 
An immediate application was made to our hero, to ac- 
cept the part, which he very readily took, and played, 
without a rehearsal, to the utmost satisfaction of the 
house, at.d the extreme pleasure of his majesty. From 
that time he became the constant substitute for Parsons, 
who did not suffer by comparison, particularly as his sub- 
stitute was liable to be thrown into the shade by their 
alternate performance; which was owing to an asthmatic 
complaint that accompanied Mr. Parsons, which seldom 
kept him from his duty more than a week or two; there- 
fore the public had the merits of the two gentlemen 
constantly before them, in the very same characters. 
Poor Parsons was so great a martyr to his disorder, that 
a window was constantly left'’open behind the scenes, 
which he ran to, on leaving the stage, to invigorate his 
lungs, by breathing the fresh air. 

SuETT, however, had a better chance for favouritism, 
than being the double of Parsons: Dicky Gossip, Endless, 
Lord Duberly, of which he was the original representative, 
made him a choice child of the public. Nor was he con- 
fined to low comedy alone; for we find him, on the 17th 
September, 1785, performing Lubin, in The Quaker; 
which, with some other operatic characters, he subse- 
quently repeated. His voice, however, from frequent 
excesses, deteriorated considerably; and it was never safe 
to trust him with any important musical duties. His 
powers, in this way, were tried also in some low comedy 
parts, as Hugo, in Adelmorn the Outlaw, where he sang 
a mock cantata of eonsiderable difficulty, with great effect. 

Mr. Suett’s life was a long tissue of irregularity; and 
we are sorry to record the disgraceful and disgusting fact 
of his actually living with two sisters at the same time, 
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and under the same roof. A noble lord, who has lately 
succeeded to the title of marquis, for some time employed 
himself in alienating the affections of these ladies; and 
his success in this enterprise was a subject of mortifica- 
tion to our hero, to his latest day. 

Mr. Suett was at length attacked with an illness that 
threatened speedy dissolution. He was, at this time, at a 
small public-house, in Denzell-street, Clare-market, where 
he breathed his last, on 6th July, 1805. A few minutes 
befure his death, a common indication of dissolution, 
called the rattles in the throat, was perceivable in the ex- 
piring comedian. Robert Palmer, who attended his last 
moments, walked to the window to conceal his tears. 
Suett called to him, and exclaimed—*‘ Bobby, my boy, 
the watchmen are coming—I hear the rattles.’’ Another 
moment, and he ceased to hear for ever. 

He was buried on the 15th July following, at St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. It has been generally believed, that our hero 
died at his house at Chelsea ; but we have reason to be- 
lieve that he breathed his last, as we have stated, in Den- 
zell-street, from whence he was immediately removed to 
his own house. 

Mr. SuETT’s ruin was low society. Any man that would 
sit and drink, was his companion; and we have, our- 
selves, seen him more than once in the highest glee, when 
surrounded by drovers and slaughtermen. He was not 
witty, yet his society was exceedingly delightful ; and he 
could repeat the most inane nonsense with an irresistible 
effect. He was a pleasing room singer, and had much 
tact as a composer ; his voice was a tenor of considerable 
compass. 

As an actor, Mr. Suetr was, to a certain extent, inimi- 
table: he never premeditated any thing—all he did was 
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the immediate result of impulse—and his clownish and 
simple assumptions were exquisite. He did not give the 
attributes of age, stiffness of joint, &c. &c., with sufficient 
correctness, or we might say that his old men were excel- 
lent. His Sir Fretful Plagiary and Old Doiley were 
exquisite specimens of his art; but he was sadly indolent 





and incorrect in his text, and pretty frequently mixed up 
his real with his assumed character, especially when under 
the influence of the juice of the grape; he would relapse 
from the persouation of his Duberly, into the laxity of 
Dicky SueEtTr. 

Mr. Suetr had a son, who performed the boy in The 
Iron Chest, about twenty-five years ago, and who, after 
his father’s decease, embraced the profession, but was un- 
successful in his metropolitan attempts. He went to 
Dublin, where, we think, he died a few years ago. He 
was, at one period, with Stephen Kemble, at Newcastle ; 
his chief business, however, was to dangle after Miss 
Mellon, (now Mrs. Coutts.) 

Mr. Suetr’s acting will bear comparison with no one 
of the present day. The person who most resembled him, 
and who had, in fact, formed his style of acting upon his 
model, was poor Oxberry; but those who remember the 
two actors, will perceive that the resemblance was not so 
strong, as to convey an adequate idea of the acting of the 
one, by the performances of the other. 

Suetr was very fond of punning. His own name was 
made the fruitful source of pleasantry. In the part of 
Endless, he used to say, when he emerged from the flour 
sack, * Flour and suet make excellent pudding,” to the 
no small eujoyment of the gods. When Mathews first 
played this part, after his death, on touching the mutton, 
he exclaimed, “ Who was your butcher ?’’—* Suetr,” 
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was the reply. ‘* Ah!” said the comedian, ‘ he’s dead! 
Poor fellow! he was a very good one.’’ We have recorded 
these two anecdotes, merely to mark them with our re- 
probation. A performer, stepping from his assumed to 
his personal character, always merits reprehension.* 

The following sketch of Mr. Surrt’s histrionic excel- 
lence, is the production of Mr. Lamb. Its adherence to 
truth recommended it to our notice, as much as the talent 
it displays as a literary production. 

** If few can remember Dodd, many yet living will not 
easily forget the pleasant creature, who, in those days, 
enacted the part of the Clown, to Dodd’s Sir Andrew. 
Ricwarpb, or rather Dicky Suerr—for so in his life- 
time he delighted to be called, and time hath ratified the 
appellation—lieth buried on the north side of the cemetery 
of Holy Paul, to whose service his nonage and tender 
years were dedicated. There are, who do yet remem- 
ber him at that period—his pipe clear and harmonious. 
He would often speak of his chorister days, when he was 
‘cherub Dicky.’ 

‘* What clipped his wings, or made it expedient that he 
should exchange the holy for the profane state ; whether 
he had lost his good voice, (his best recommendation to 
that office,) like Sir John, ‘with hallooing and singing 


* Quick was fond of this. We remember once his reply, to 
** be quick,” was, “ Well, I have been Quick all my life, and 
what have I got by it?” Bannister’s gag, in Qf Age To-morrow, 
of falling over the bannister, will be recollected by ail our 
readers; but the most whimsical instance we can call to mind, 
occurred at the East London, where Gilbert was playing Motley, 
(whose real name is the same as that of the performer.) Percy 
exclaims, ‘* Gilbert! Gilbert!” to which the actor’s reply was--- 
* Aye, that’s me!” always excited the merriment of the house. 
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anthems ;’ or, whether he was adjudged to lack some- 
thing, even in those early years, of the gravity indispen- 
sable to an occupation which prcfesseth to ‘ commerce 
with the skies,’ I could never rightly learn; but we find 
him, after the probation of a twelvemonth or so, revert- 
ing to a secular condition, and become one of us. 

“‘[ think he was not altogether of that timber, out of 
which cathedral seats and sounding boards are hewed. 
But if a glad heart—kind and therefore glad—be any part 
of sanctity, then might the robe of Motley, with which he 
invested himself with so much humility after his depriva- 
tion, and which he wore so long with so much blameless 
satisfaction to himself and to the public, be accepted for 
a surplice—his white stole, and albe. 

“* The first fruits of his secularization was an engage- 
ment upon the boards of old Drury; at which theatre he 
commenced, as I have been told, with adopting the man- 
ner of Parsons, in old men’s characters. At the period in 
which most of us knew him, he was no more an imitator 
than he was in any true sense himself imitable. 

“* He was the Robin Good-fellow of the stage. He came 
in to treuble all things with a welcome perplexity, himself 
no whit troubled for the matter. He was known, like Puck, 
by his note—Ha! ha! ha !—sometimes deepening to Ho! 
ho! ho! with an irresistible accession, derived perhaps 
remotely from his ecclesiastical education, foreign to his 
prototype of—O la! Thousands of hearts yet respond to 
the chuckling Ola! of Dicky SuettT, brought back to 
their remembrance by the faithful transcript of his friend 
Mathews’s mimicry. The ‘force of nature could no 
further go.’ He drolled upon the stock of these two syl- 
lables, richer than the cuckoo. 
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** Care, that troubles all the world, was forgotten in 
his composition. Had he had but two grains (nay, halfa 
? grain) of it, he could never have supported himself 

upon those two spider’s strings, which served him (in the 

latter part of his unmixed existence) as legs. A doubt 

or a scruple must have made him totter; a sigh have 

puffed him down; the weight of a frown had staggered 

him; a wrinkle made him lose his balance. But on he 

went, scrambling upon those airy stilts of his, with Robin 
: Good-fellow, ‘ thorough brake, thorough briar,’ reckless 
of a scratched face or a torn doublet. 

** Shakspeare foresaw him, when he framed his fools 
and jesters. They have all the true Suerr stamp—a loose 
and shambling gait, a slippery tongue—this last the ready 
midwife to a without-pain-delivered jest; in words, light 
as air, venting truths deep as the centre; singing, with 
Lear in the tempest, or Sir Toby at the buttery-hatch. 

** Jack Bannister and he had the fortune to be more of 
personal favourites with the town, than any actors before 
or after. The differeuce, I take it, was this :—Jack was 
more beloved for his sweet, good-natured, moral preten- 
sions. Dicky was more liked for his sweet, good-natured 
no pretensions at all. Your whole conscience stirred with 
Bannister’s performance of Walter, in The Children in the 
Wood—but Dicky seemed like a thing, as Shakespeare 
says of Love, too young to know what conscience is. He 
put us into Vesta’s days. Evil fled before him—not as 
from Jack, as from an antagonist,—but because it could 
nvt touch him, any more than a cannon-ball a fly. He 
was delivered from the burthen of that death; and, when 
Death came himself, not in metaphor, to fetch Dicky, it 

is recorded of him by Robert Palmer, who kindly watched 
his exit, that he received the last stroke, neither varying 
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his accustomed tranquillity, nor tune, with the simple 
exclamation, worthy to have been recorded on his epitaph 
— Ola! Ola! Bobby?” 

We have only to add to these observations, that Mr. 
SuettT succeeded best, the less he had todo. In short 
parts he was inimitable. In Soto, in She would and sh. 
would not, he did wonders; in Simkin he was delightful ; 
and his Lubel, in The Prize, was one of those characters 
to which he communicated so much effect ; though that 
character has sunk to less than second-rate importance, 
in the hands of his successors. 

Mr. Suetr was extremely tall; his countenance was 
vacent, but expressive, from its peculiar vacuity; he was 
very thin; indeed, to quote.Tate Wilkinson’s observation 
to Mathews, we might say of our hero, on his last ap- 
pearance, “ we never saw any one so thin, fo be alive.” 

Mr. Suerr married a Miss West, (who was a provincial 
dancer,) about the year 1778, by whom, we believe, he 
had only one son, to whom we have before alluded. 
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ADVERTISEMENT.—TO AMATEURS AND ACTORS. 





Mr. O’Spangie Tunic, of well-known celebrity, is now 
about to commence his famous Western Theatrical Cir- 
\ny gentleman wishing to become a candidate for 

of the sock and buskin, will meet with every 





possible encouragement, by applying immediately to 





Mr. G’Spangle Tunic, manager, at the O. P., Scene- 
shifier-alley, Cue. The applicant must lose no time in 






n appearance, as his company is nearly full. 
thavye an undeniable good character of his hard 
living, and respectable testimonials of his capabi- 








haye to post bills, ask a bespeak, shift scenes, give out 


»run to town fora tragedy, write out the parts, and 
. Mr. O’Spangle Tunic, who is of the 
om, consequently the most generous, benevo- 
lent, liberal, and patriotic disposition, solemnly declares, 
that if nothing is taken in his extensive theatrical tour, it 
shall be equally divided among his company, without the 
least favour or partiality whatsoever; he also assures 
those who feel an inclination to join his inimitable com- 
pany, that many gentlemen who passed a summer’s came 
paign with him, have been enabled, by his uncommon 
bounty, to set up in a respectable and genteel way of 
business. His King Richard ihe Third keeps a nice little 
coffee-shop in Drury-lane ; Macbeth is learning the busi- 
ness of a baker; Hamlet isa silversmith; and Othello is 
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in a fair way of doing well in a public-house called the 
Black-a-Moor’s Head. 

N. B. Gentlemen with good heads of hair will be pre- 
ferred, as the manager finds no wigs. Low comedians 
must not be more than five feet eleven. 

Harlequins must know a little of dancing, and play in 
tragedies sometimes. 

It is expected that Virgins of the Sun will not be preg- 
nant on the nights of performance. Any gentleman who 
is capable of undertaking the first-rate business, both in 
tragedy and comedy, will have a handsome independ- 
ence allowed him of no less than eight shillings a week. 
But he must find his own jewels. 

Modest gentlemen have no occasion to apply, as act- 
ing is a profession wholly intended for those who are 
well acquainted with the world, or, to use a more fami- 
liar phrase, up to every thing. 

God save the King. 


QUIN. 


A young fellow, who fancied himself possessed of 
talents, offered himself to this gentleman, who desired a 
specimen of his abilities, After he had rehearsed, in a 
wretched manner, some part in tragedy, Quin asked him, 
with a contemptuous sneer, whether he had performed in 
comedy. The young fellow answered, he had done the 
part of Abel, in The Alchymist. ** You! you mistake, 
boy,”’ replied Quin ; ‘* it was the part of Cain you acted, 
for 1 am certain you murdered Abel ia 


THE KIND WIFE. 


An actor, who, it is said, has married a second ** Kathe- 
rine,’’ once betted £5, with some of his companions of the 
buskin, that the first word she would salute him with, 
when he got home, would be ‘ my dear.’’? Accordingly 
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his wager was accepted, and one of them was sent home 
j with him to see the issue. When he arrived home, 
' (twelve at night,) he knocks at the door—** Who’s 
there ?”’ cries Mrs. P - * It’s only me, my dear,” 
says P - * My dear, and be d——d to you!”’ 
And P won his wager. 











The following is a correct copy of the epilogue to 
) Ravenna, that gave so much offence to the diurnal critics, 
and probably occasioned their hostility to the tragedy. 


EPILOGUE.—By W. H. Strack, Esq. 
SPOKEN BY MR. YATES. 


There ends at last, thank heaven! their tragic scene, 
Their woands are staunched—their daggers are wiped 
i clean— 
Heroes and heroines, these tools of fate, 
Are snugly sitting round the green-room grate. 
The brave—the fair—the living and the dead, 
Are slily laughing at the tears you shed ; 
And for the hours they tried those tears to win, 
They send me forth to try to make you grin. 
Horrors, avaunt !—Yield—yield ! ye tragic Fates ! 
To smiles and humour—Epilogue—and Yares. 
And now, since Murder ’s gone—and Terror flies— 
Pray take your handkerchiefs, and wipe your eyes; 
And, when composed you are yourselves, I pray 
You give us your opinions of the play— 
But stay—don’t tell me—in a guess or two, 
Your thoughts I’ll tell to you—and you—and you. 
[ To the various parts of the house. 


IMITATING. 


Well, Lady Mary, what d’ ye think of this ? 
You mean the play ?—The thing is—not amiss. 
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Come, now, your sentiments—the truth—no mocking— 
(Her ladyship’s a sweet red-lipped blue-stocking)— 
The interest is heart-chaining—ihere’s a dress! 

The name is beautiful—and the distress— 

La! what a flounce—-too deeyp—my maid so ties 

My stays—It brings the teais into my eyes. 


ANOTHER IMLTATION. 

Ho! I say, George, I’ve only just popped in, 

How goes the piece ?—What piece ?—How looks my 
chin ?— 

The play—Zounds ! who’s that pretty face in white 

With Lady Route ?—It first appears to-night— 

But of the play—Her daughter or her niece ?— 

The piece is—Isn’t she, Tom, a d——d fine piece ? 





ANOTHER. 
Now, Doctor, your opinion—Nay, you must— 
Wait till I breathe—I’d thank you for a dust— 
[ Taking a pinch of snuff. 
I say, and yield to no one on this bench, 
The play is sterling, English, good—no French. 
With scenes as barren as an Irish bog, 
And whole half-acres of dull dialogue— 
I have not seen a thing for many years 
Of so much grace and terror—taste and tears— 
*Tis moral, too, as any well-set sermon— 
Though the Kept Woman, faith, is somewhat German. 
Now for to-morrow’s Critics of the Press: 
What all will say—’tis devilish hard to guess— 
2ut T must try— [ Pulls out a newspaper and reads. 
** Theatricals—Last night, 
At Covent-garden, the long-promised sight 
Of a new tragedy—’tis full of feeling, 
And filled the house at full price to the ceiling. 
Our critic cloaks ’gainst Von Maria’s breeches, 
That it out-charms his spells, and snakes, and witches 3 
And its blood-Pegasus, at the ‘ Hark, follow,’ 
Outruns the horses and Black Huntsman hollow 3 
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4 And in the air flies higher by many a span, 
a a Than the Enchanted Nag of Courdestan— 
The scenes throughout bear marks of a fine thinker, 
The story’s old—and stolen from * Humphrey Clinker.’ 
The authors are—a certain civic joker, 
A blind Scotch parson, and an old Jew-broker. 
It 1s well worthy of high commendation, 
And was announced with general approbation.”’ 
Now for ourselves—we fondly hope it may, 
1 Though without magic, prove a charming play. 
This is its trial hour—the judges you— 
Its counsel I—my arguments are few— 
But these, though good and strong, I beg to waive, 
: And leave it solely to yourselves to save. 
And of the proud result we have no fear, 
Certain of feeling, truth, and justice, here. 











i COMMUNICATION. 
ee 
Poetical Extracts from a Comedian’s Common-Place Book. 
A HIGHWAYMAN’S HISTORY. 
A TALE IN PUNS, 
BY WILLIAM LEMAN REDE. 
(Air—There’s nae luck, &c. ) 


At four o’clock, one frosty morn, 
John Brown was born, d’ye see 3 
So Nature mark’d him from his birth, 
‘6 A peep o” day boy” he. 





ook. 





COMMUNICATION. 


With sweets and pap, the little chap 
Was kiss’d, and hugg’d, and duckled, 
As in Lad-lane the boy was born, 
In Milk-street he was suckled. 


To school he went, when bigger grown, 
And wicked tricks was at ; 

And tho’ the master horsed him for’t, 
He wasn’t cowed at that. 

Religious works he laugh’d at all, 
To his relations’ sorrow, 

And even to ** Law’s Serious Call,’’ 
Said, ‘* call again to-morrow.”’ 


From thence he was a prentice sent, 
To calm his parents’ fears ; 

Who, lest he should again break loose, 
Had him bound for seven years. 

In a watchmaker’s shop he dwelt, 
And there, as it is said, 

All when he should have made a watch, 
The rascal watch’d the maid. 


At length, for tricks turn’d out of doors, 
He knew not what to say ; 
So, with company exceeding low, 
He went on the high-way. 
A clergyman he stopp’d one night, 
And, much to his surprise, 
He first began to cye his clothes, 
And then to close his eyes. 


The heartless fellow shirtless made, 
The victim of his wrath ; 

He took the parson’s coat, and had 
No pity on his cloth. 

And Johnny Brown he paused not so, 
But no great booty meeting, 

First gave the priest a beating heart, 

And then a hearty beating. 
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Nore.---The writer has requested us to state, that this is only 
put forth as an imitation of the best comic song of the present 
day 5 and, having said thus much for him, we beg to say, on our 
own account, that the above song is our property, and we shall 
resist any invasion of the copy-right. 





COMMUNICATTON. 


The Bow-street runners very soon 
Determining to book him, 

Knowing he had a shop-boy been, 
Off to the Counter took him. 

His lady wept, (for one he had, 
If I must own the truth,) 

That he had lost his youthful hope, 
And she her hopeful youth. 


Then tied together with the flocks 
Of rogues, from near and far ; 

Poor Johnny Brown, he shook his locks 
At the Old Bailey bar. 

With brass, not guil/y, did he plead, 
But all in vain harangued ; 

For as he had a hanging look, 
They said he must be hang’d. 


Tho’ to the gallows bound to go, 
To whine he didn’t chouse ; 
Aud seeing sorrow booted naught, 
He kick’d off both his shoes. 
Klis drunken frolics all are past, 
No more he’ll dream of such; 
Since just at eight o’clock one morn, 
He got a prop too much. 
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MEMOIR 
MRS. HARLOWE, 
COf the Theatre-royal, Drwry-lane.) 


on oan 


Hers was a youth of jollity and joy, 

Nor is her age an age of grief or sorrow, 

For she so husbanded her happiuess, 

That mem’ry furnishes few thorns to her.---Old Play. 
* A 

She is my lass, and I am her fellow, 

Plump, rosy, and gay, is my BLOwsABRELA.---Old Song. 


a 


WE have before named the difficulty of tracing the 
steps to notoriety, taken by divers ladies and gentlemen 
of the dramatic profession. How troublesome it fre- 
quently is, to find the cellar from which some tragedian 
was lifted up to fame, or to explore the particular garret, 
where some eminent aetress opened her eyes upon society. 
Low origin naturally involves obscurity; and those per- 
sons who have commenced in poverty, contrive so inge- 
niously to entangle their fates in mystery, that it is like 
attempting to untwist a puzzle, or disunite a coil of 
cord, that only grows the stronger, by an attempt to 
break through it. Though John Palmer’s father was 
noturiously known as a bill-sticker, he talked the Liver- 
pool people into the belief of his patrician origin. Had 
not Miss Wilson’s extraordinary success invoked inquiry, 
the circumstance of her papa being a green-grocer, would 
certainly never have transpired. We could enumerate an 
Vot. II,—46, P 
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hundred instances, where an honest baker, cheesemonger, 
&c., has embraced the stage, and industriously circulated 
the fact of his having left one of the learned professions 
to follow it. 

We cannot pretend, with any correctness, to state the 
origin of Mrs. HARLOWE, begause we are favoured with 
several accounts widely differing; the conclusion we draw, 
however, is, that our heroine is a native of London or its 
vicinity, where she must have been born in or about the 
year 1770. 

The causes that induced our heroine to adopt the sock, 
we cannot certify; and, as we deem it better to put forth 
nothing, than to promulgate falsehoods, we shall proceed 
at once to such facts as we have on record; and in doing 
so, it will be necessary, first, to introduce a gentleman to 
our readers. 

Mr. Francis Waldron, who was prompter to the Hay- 
market, was at one time manager of the Windsor and 
Richmond theatres, and also kept a bookseller’s shop: he 
occasionally played both at the Haymarket and Drury- 
lane.—[See New Hay at the Old Market, &c.]} 

In 1773, he produced a comedy at Drury-lane, called 
The Maid of Kent, for his benefit, (8vo. 1778;) in 1775, 
a farce, called The Contrast, or Jew and Courtezan, on the 
same occasion; and in 1783, a comedy, called Imitation, 
or the Femate Fortune Hunters, which was also performed 
for his benefit at Drury-lane, and afterwards brought out, 
with alterations, at the Haymarket theatre, under the 
title of Heigho for a Husband! in 1794, with success; 
He likewise altered a play of D’Urfey’s, which was per- 
formed at Richmond, under the title of The Richmond 
Heiress, 1111; and The Prodigal, taken from Hill’s Fatal 
Ewiravagance, for the Haymarket, 1793. He likewise 
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wrote a continuation of Jonson’s Sad Shepherd, or The 
Virgin Queen, in imitation of Shakespeare, and as a sequel 
to The Tempest, \79T. In the little which he produced, 
he certainly evinced more erudition and stage knowledge, 
than many who bring out a piece every season. 

In addition to the pieces re have enumerated, he wrote 
one, called The Miller’s Maid, founded on Bloomfield’s 
tale. To which piece Mr. Saville is said to have been 
somewhat indebted, in the formation of another enter- 
tainment of that name. 

Mr. Waldron’s talents as an actor, are thus treated in 
a dramatic work, published in 1794, which contains the 
following anecdotes 

“* One day he chanced to be walking behind the scenes, 
when Mr, Garrick and others were settling some im- 
portant matters relative to the Theatrical Fund. They 
wanted a person to take an active part in the manage- 
ment, but knew of no one to fix on in particular: and 
Waldron happening to pass in the moment of delibera- 
tion, Mr. Garrick proposed him, which was instantly 
assented to. ‘Thus, by accident, he was appointed to a 
situation which links him in such a manner with the cou- 
cerns of the theatre, that it must be very gross conduct 
indeed that can occasion his discharge. 

‘““ No performer ever had better opportunities of esta- 
blishing himself a favourite with the town, than Mr. Wal- 
dron. During the frequent indispositions of Parsons, he 
invariably supplied his place, but with a most lamentable 
falling-off ; and had it not been for the circumstance of 
his being a substitute for a sick man, he would some- 
times not have been endured. Mr. Suett, of late, has 
occupied many of Parsons’s characters. 

** Although age has placed his seal on Mr. Waldron’s 
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countenance, yet she does not seem to have laid her cold 
hand on his heart. During his summer excursions at 
Hammersmith, Windsor, &¢c., where he often acted as 
manager of a troop, he became acquainted with Mrs. Har-~ 
LOWE, of Covent-garden theatre. ‘The flame of love was 
kindled in his breast at sixty, and burned with all the 
fury of sixteen; and, luckily for him, the object of his 
affection was not obdurate. In return for her kindness 
he exerted his influence, and principally by that procured 
her the situation she now holds. The tender fair one was 
extremely grateful; for, as a requital of the obligation, 
while they lived together, she corrected him for his follies 
in the most spirited and feeling manner. 

** Mr. Waldron’s line of acting has almost wholly been 
confined to old men, in comedy. He imitates the manner 
of the late Shuter, but with such an overflow of colouring, 
grimace, and gesture, that in Loudon, where there is 
much chaste and excellent acting, it fails of its aim, and 
becomes disgusting. A disagreeable lisp, and forced 
tremor of voice, also lessen the little merit he possesses.” 

Mrs. HARLowE, as is shown by our extract, performed 
at Windsor, (though her first appearance, we are told, 
was at Colnbrook, in 1787,) where she attracted Mr. 
Waldron. Several tales are afloat respecting the reason 
of this lady’s cognomen; but, we believe, who J/r. Har- 
lowe was, still remains, and ever will remain, a mystery. 

Mr“ Waldron obtained her an engagement at Sadler’s 
Wells, where she instantly became a favourite. Her bal- 
lads were universally admired ; and, in comic characters, 
she was a pillar of attraction. From Sadler’s Wells,* she 








* This lady was the original singer of Down in the country 
lived a maiden, the song usually introduced into Lady Bell. 
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was engaged at Covent-garden theatre, where she per- 
formed some second-rate comedy and farce characters 
with success. 

In 1792, we find her at the Haymarket, from whence 
she went to Drury-laue theatre; sustaining smart cham- 
hermaids, occasionally romps, and sometimes old women. 

Mrs. HARLOWE’s career has been marked by few cir- 
cumstances worthy of record. Being engaged as a kind 
of general double, she has been continually before the 
public, at short notice, on occasion of the indisposition of 
favourites ; and has, for many years, been one of the most 
useful adjuncts old Drury ever had. 

This lady has also been at the English opera-house . 
was one of the ladies whum the Drury-lane committee 
refused permission to act there, whilst their theatre was 
open. For further particulars of which, see our Memoir 
of Mrs. Orger. 

As our Work is not one in which the relative duties of 
members of society is to be scanned or regulated, we shall 
not enter into any lengthened discussion of that peculiar 
connexien that subsisted between her and Mr. Waldron; 
but we may be allowed to remark, that where circum- 
stances interfere, and prevent matrimony taking place 
between two individuals, the dispensing with the mere 
ceremony is certainly not a criminal, though it be an im- 
prudent act. Mrs. Hartowe, though recognised only as 
the mistress of Waldron, was respected and respectable ; 
for, in their conduct to each other, they were completely 
man and wife, even to the quarrels attendant upon that 
state. And she ranked far above those unhappy members 
of the profession, who mart their smiles to many; and 
though not living openly with any one, are the ready 
victims to any monied fvol or libertine spendthrift. Mrs. 
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HaRLOWE had a large family by Mr. Waldron. ‘Iwo of 
her sons fell in love with the same lady, a Miss Lettine, 
a dancer; and, very unfraternally, one of them is said to 
have jockied his relative out of the lady’s affections.. One 
of Mrs. HARLOWE’s daughters, known as Miss Waldren, 
played the old women at different provincial theatres, and 
has now retired from the stage, having married Mr. 
Younge, of Drury-lane theatre. Another daughter is 
married to a Mr. Hall, and was sometime since a great 
favourite at Liverpool: she is a pretty woman, and a very 
respectable actress. 

Where a performer’s talent only amounts to the useful, 
it is an unpleasant as well as an aukward task, to attempt 
a summary of their powers. 

Mrs. HARLowWE stands forward as the representative of 
chambermaids, shrews, aud old women, In her per- 
formance of the first, there is an air of assumption that is 
(however natural) far from pleasiug; of the second, her 
Mrs. Sneak is a fine example, and she is said to have per- 
formed this admirably off the stage. We remember no 
lady who has done so much for this unpleasant part as 
Mrs. HARLowE. Of her old women, we confess we think 
but little. We remember ove of, her assumptions in this 
way, (in What Next?) which was absolutely disgusting ; 
but, in the present dearth of ladies in this line of charac- 
ter, she is certainly useful. It is understood that she 
quits Drury thig season. They will probably regret her 
loss; for, without any splendid talent, she has so com- 
plete a knowledge of what should be done in every scene, 
that she atones for the lack of nqtural genius. 

Mrs. HARLowE is a second-rate low comedy actress. 
Her acting is from acquirement rather than aptitude, and 
consequently she is more frequently correct than delight- 
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ful. Her Lucy, (Rivals,) used to be a clever perform- 
ance; but she has latterly assumed characters more suit- 
able to her age and appearance. 

Mrs. HARLOWE has been, ‘* in the heyday of her youth,”’ 
a“ devilish desirable woman.”’ Her figure has always been 
matronly, but inviting; her face has an air of vulgarity 
and impudence, which always attends a countenance 
where the nose has an inclination upward; but still it is 
one of those that invite, from their very air of reckless 
indifference—a provoking look is a very common, and 
actually not unattractive cast of countenance. Mrs. HaR- 
LOWE is about the middle size, and certainly does not 
look her age. ; 

A report has been lately circulated iu the theatre, that 
R. W. Elliston, Esq. intended leading this lady to the altar. 
We cannot vouch for the intention of the parties, but may 
quote the words of our heroine, and say—‘‘ More unlikely 
things have come to pass.” 
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&c. &e. 


INAPPROPRIATE INTRODUCTIONS. 


** On the 2d of September last, the play of The Rivals 
was performed at the Hastings Theatre. Mr. H. White, 
who went on for Falkland, most appropriately intro- 
duced the song of The Bay of Biscay! !!”’ 

The above is per favour of a Correspondent. We 
cannot vouch for its accuracy, but we may add to it 
an occurrence we ourselves witnessed. Miss Poole, 
once playing Barbara, (Iron Chest,) in the scene where 
she parts from Wilford, before his trial, omitted the 
beautiful song of Down by the river, and proceeded 
thus—*‘ Poor Wilford hag been dragged to prison—but 
never can I forget Merrily, oh! ‘ Merrily every bosom 
boundeth!”? &c. &ce. 


COURT ACTORS. 


In the time of James the First, a pastoral was exhi- 
bited at Oxford, before the king and queen, and the 
ladies who attended her, in which several persons ap- 
peared almost entirely naked. 


NOKEs, 


The comedy of Sir Solomon Single was ordered by the 
king, at Dover, whither he had gone to meet his sister, 
the Duchess of Orleans, Sir Arthur Addle being played 
by Nokes. The Frenth court, at that time, wore exces- 
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sive short coats, with broad waist belts, and Nokes con- 
trived to have one made shorter than the French fashion. 
The Duke of Monmouth was highly pleased, and gave 
Nokes his sword and belt from his side, and backled it 
on himself, with the hope of giving a broad caricature of 
the French. Upon his first entrance on the stage, the 
king and suite burst into a convulsive fit of laughter, and 
applauded this witty sally of their favourite actor. The 
French were very much chagrined. Sv much for the 
buffoonery of the, court of Charles the Second! 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF THE ACTOR. 
( From the French.) 


“ Tt belongs to Nature to confer the external qualities ; 
the figure, the voice, judgment, discrimination, and sen- 
sibility: it belongs to the study of the great masters, to 
the practice of the stage, to labour and reflection, to 
render perfect the gifts of Nature. The imitative actor 
does every thing decently; there is nothing in his play 
to be praised or condemned: the actor from nature, the 
actor of genius, is sometimes detestable, sometimes ex- 
cellent. With whatever severity an actor may be judged 
on his first appearance, he obtains upor the stage, sooner 
or later, the success he merits. Hisses stifle only the 
unworthy. 

** And how can nature, unaided by art, form a great 
actor, since nothing is exhibited on the scene exactly as 
in nature, and every drama is composed after a certain 
system of agreement and of principles? And how comes 
it, that a part shall be played in the same manner by two 
different actors, since in writing the most vigorous, the 
most clear, and the most precise, the words cannot al- 
ways be the positive signs of an idea or sentiment ? 

‘* T have other ideas than the author (of the work en- 
titled Garrick) respecting the first requisites of a great 
actor. I would have him to possess much judgment ; to 
be a cold and tranquil spectator of human nature ; that 
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he should therefore be gifted with much discrimination, 
but no sensibility ; or, what amounts to the same thing, 
he should possess the art of imitating every thing, and 
assuming an equal attitude in every description of part 
and character. If he be endowed with sensibility, it will 
be impossible for him to perform the same part more than 
once with the same animation or the same success: warm 
and ardent in the first representation, he will be exhaust- 
ed and as cold as marble in the third. The imitator, on 
the contrary, instead of remembering nature, at his first 
appearance in the scene, becomes the imitator of him- 
self. At the tenth time, his acting, so far from becoming 
weak, is fortified by ail the new reflections he has made, 
and the spectator is more and more delighted. 

‘¢ T am confirmed in this opinion, by the inequality of 
those actors who play from the immediate impulse of the 
soul. You must not expect from them any unity of per 
formance; their acting is alternately strong and weak 
they are at a loss to-morrow, where they have excelled 
to-day ; and, in revenge, they excel this evening in pas- 
sages that they had murdered the preceding. Those, on 
the contrary, who play from reflection, and the study of 
human nature ; who exercise the talent of imitation, the 
fancy, and the memory, are the same at all representa- 
tions, and are in all equally perfect. All is measured, 
all is prepared; the enthusiasm of the actor has its be- 
ginning, its middle, and its end. ‘They present the same 
accents, the same positions, the same movements. If 
there be any difference between one performance and 
another, it is always to the advantage of the last. They 
do not act the parts of changeables; they are perfect 
mirrors ; always ready to show the objects that surround 
them, and to shaw them with the same distinctness and 
precision. Like the poet, they continue without ceasing 
to draw from the inexhaustible funds of nature, instead 
of soon perceiving the limited extent of their natural 
resources. 

** What acting is more perfect than that of Made- 
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moiselle Clairon? Follow her, however, stady her, and 
you will be soon convinced, that she knows by heart the 
detail of her acting, as perfectly as the words of the 
dialogue. She has, doubtless, figured to herself a model 
to which she endeavours to approach; she has, doubt- 
less, conceived this model, the finest, the greatest, and 
the most perfect possible. But this model is not herself: 
if ii were herself, how weak and contemptible would be 
her imitation! When, by the power of labeur, she has 
approached as nearly as possible to this ideal model, all 
is accomplished. I do not doubt she experiences much 
anguish in the first moments of her study; but, these 
moments past, her mind is tranquil, she is master of her- 
self, she repeats her performance without any internal 
emotion ; her tones and movements have all been pre- 
determined ; all was resolved in her mind as carelessly 
reclining on her sofa; her eyes closed, she retraced her 
part in silence, and frem memory, and was enabled, in 
imagination, to see and hear herself on the stage; to 
judge herself, and to judge of the impressions she ex- 
cited. It is not so with her rival, M. Dumesnil ; she 
advances to the front of the stage, without knowing what 
she has to deliver; three-fourths of the time she knows 
not what she says, but the rest is sublime. 

‘¢ On what principle does the actor differ from the sta- 
tuary, the painter, the orater, or the musician? It is not 
in the enthusiasm of the first conception, that the charac- 
teristic traits present themselves to them; they steal 
upon them in moments of coldness and tranquillity; in 
moments when they are wholly unexpected; then, as if 
immoveable between human nature and the image they 
have sketched, they cast alternately an attentive glarice 
on the one and the other ; and the beauties they discover 
in their works, far transcend in their success those which 
they had hazarded in the first caprices of their fancy. 
It is not the man of violence, or the man who forgets 
himself, that leads us captive ; that is an advantage ex- 
clusively possessed by the individual who is master of 
his own faculties. 
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“‘ If these truths, however, were proved to demon- 
stration, they would not be admitted by the performers ; 
they constitute their secret. Sensibility is so amiable a 
quality, that they will not confess the expedience, or 
the duty of dispensing with it, in the pursuit of profes- 
sional excellence. ‘ How,’ says some one to me, ‘ these 
accents, so plaintive and so sorrowful, that a mother ap- 
pears to draw from her inmost frame, and that so power- 
fully agitate my own, is it not genuine feeling that 
inspires them?’ Certainly not; and the proof is, that 
they are measured, and form a part of a system of decla- 
mation, that they are subjected to a law of unity, and 
that they concur in the solution of a given problem, of 
which they fulfil the conditions proposed, after long 
study. Before the actor ventures before the public, he 
must perform the character a hundred times in these re- 
hearsals, before he pleases himself ; he hears himself at 
the moment he excites your agitation; and all his talent 
consists, not as you suppose, in yielding to his sensibility, 
but in imitating so perfectly all the external signs of 
feeling, that you deceive yourself. I insist then, and 
I repeat, that it is sensibility which makes the multitude 
of middling actors ; it is extreme sensibility which makes 
inferior actors ; it is the want of sensibility which makes 
sublime actors. , 

* * * * 

‘* At what age does the author attain his highest excel- 
lence? Is it at the age when he is full of fire, when the 
blood boils in his veins, when his fancy is captivated by 
the lightest tinsel, and the least disappointment wrings 
his frame with intolerable anguish? No, it is when long 
experience has been acquired, when the passions are 
subdued, when the mind is cool, and the head tranquil 
and sagacious. Baron performed, after he had reached 
his sixtieth year, the Earl of Essex, Xiphanes, Britan- 
nicus, and played them well; Mademoiseile Gaussin 
excelled in “the pupil,’’ at the age of fifty. An old 
performer is never ridiculous but when his vigour has 
left him, or when the superiority of his talent is not such 
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as to overcome the contrast between his old age, and the 
youthfulness of the character he personates. 

“ In our days, Mademoiselle Clairon and Molé have 
played at the outset, like automata, and have at length 
become excellent performers. 

‘* Garrick showed his head between the two wings of 
a folding door, and in two seconds his countenance passed 
rapidly from extreme joy to astonishment, from astonish- 
ment to sorrow, from sorrow to dejection, and descended 
with the same rapidity from the point at which he had 
arrived. Is it that his mind was able to feel all those 
passions successively, and to execute, in concert with 
his visage, this species of game? I do not believe it. 

“At the first representation of Ines de Castro, they 
brought the children on the stage, and the pit began to 
laugh. La Duclos, who personated Ines, cried out in- 
dignantly, Laugh then, foolish pit, at the most beautiful 
part of the piece. The pit heard her and was silent ; the 
actress resumed her part and her tears, and those of the 
spectators gave evidence to her dramatic talents.”’ 


ACTING. 


There are in every art and science some striking pre- 
cepts, which, properly attended to, with common sense in 
the observer, will be sufficient to direct him towards ex- 
cellence. The player’s profession 

Lies not in trick, or attitude, or start--- 
Nature’s true knowledge is his only art; 
The strong-felt passion bolts into his face 5 
The mind untouched, what is it but grimace ? 
To this one standard make your just appeal 5 
Here lies the golden secret, learn to feet! 
Or fool or monarch, happy or distress’d, 
No actor pleases who is not possest. 


An old actor used to observe, that he could feel any 
thing new with as much sensibility as others; but after 
he had read a fine speech or delicate sentiment long 
enough until he had it by heart, he could feel its beauties 
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no longer; and yet we may justly observe, that the 
actor who cannot feel, even after the thousandth repeti- 
tion, is not formed by nature for the stage. This me- 
chanical impulse, which a good player can give his soul, 
even in the presence of the most striking assembly, dis- 
tinguishes him from the second-rate actor, who mixes the 
idea of the audience with the part he acts, and only 
feels his poet by halves. 
Unskilful actors, like your mimic apes, 

Will writhe their bodies in a thousand shapes ; 

However foreign from the poet’s art, 

No tragic hero but admires a start. 

What though unfeeling of the nervous line, 

Who but allows his attitude is fine, 

While a whole minute equipoised he stands, 

Till Praise dismiss him with her echoing hands? 

Resolv’d though Nature hate the tedious pause, 

By perseverance to extort applause. 

When Romeo, sorrowing at his Juliet’s doom, 

With eager madness bursts the canvas tomb, 

The sudden whirl, stretched leg, and lifted staff, 

Which please the vulgar, make the critic laugh. 

There is scarce a spectator but must have felt the ab- 
surdity here complained of ; what writhing, distortions, 
and painful postures, as if the strong passions were used 
to throw men into such figures, and keep them there! 
So far from this, anger, surprise, and sorrow, are ever 
changing, and their appearance is best represented by 
quick and violent transitions. 

An observation of Mr. Addison, upon the acting of 
Nicolini, in which he praises him for borrowing, upon 
proper occasions, the most beautiful attitudes of the most 
beautiful statues of antiquity, has, probably, led our 
actors into more mistakes in this particular, than even 
imitation itself could have done. ‘fhe statues of anti- 
quity are never distorted without reason. When an 
Hercules lifts up Anteus, his body is naturally in a labo- 
rious posture, and the distortion is just. When Laocoon 
attempts to break the knots of the serpent which infolds 
him, he is drawn in a labouring attitude ; but simple 
passions are not expressed with all this exaggerated 
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force. The Mirmillo dies—Apollo sends off his afigry 
shafts in easy, we may be permitted to say gracefal, atti- 
tudes ; but Romeo, with his lifted staff, no more creates 
our surprise, than one of St. Dunstan’s figures with 
his club. 














COMMUNICATIONS. 
— 


ON THE NATURE OF COMEDY. 


For a considerable period, the critics have been rail- 
ing against our dramatic managers, for suffering the 
standard works of Cibber, Congreve, Steele, &e., to re- 
main unnoticed on their shelves, while the stage was 
usurped by such German horrors as the Frieschiilz; yet 
no sooner did they advertise, for representation, some 
pieces of those inestimable writers, than the cry of immo- 
rality was raised, and the public cautioned against 
entering a theatre, where their ears were to be assailed 
by licentiousness and obscenity. So much for the con- 
sistency of our critics. It is pretty evident, however, 
that the present age requires a new school of dramatic 
writing. It does not argue, that, because we laugh at 
the long farces which are substituted for the genuine come- 
dy, that we are wholly satisfied withthem. We applaud 
them—and why? By reason, that if we did not, we 
should have entertainments infinitely worse. It has been 
said, that there is so much trouble, so many tastes to con- 
sult, and so much time lost, in writing for the stage, that 
no author of celebrity will venture upon the task. ’Tis 
pity those objections cannot be removed. In the mean 
time, it may be proper to show the wide difference be- 
tween genuine comedy, and the farces above mentioned, 
Scaliger defines comedy, a dramatic poem—very busy, 
pleasant in the conclusion, and writtea in a popular style. 
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Aristotle calls it an imitation of the worst, or rather of 
the lowest, class of persons, by way of ridicule ; which 
definition Corneille objects to, and maintains that the 
actions of kings themselves may enter comedy, provided 
they are such as are not very momentous, nor attended 
with much danger. M. Dacier maintains, that comedy 
allows of nothing grave or serious, unless it be turned to 
ridicule ; and that raillery and ridicule are its only pro- 
per and genuine characteristics. 

Upon the whole, comedy may be defined an image or 
representation of the lighter occurrences in the life of 
man: it exhibits the common actions and passions; ex- 
poses and ridicules their failings. Cicero describes it— 
** Imitatio vita, speculum consuetudinis imago veritatis’? — 
‘© The imitation of life, the mirror of manners, and the 
representation of truth.”’ 

Comedy and tragedy were originally one and the same 
thing. Comedy took its rise at Athens, from the happy 
issues or conclusions of tragedies. On this principle, 
the catastrophe should have been the proper criterion, or 
distinguishing mark between them. After the grave and 
serious became separated from the lighter parts, and tra- 
gedy and comedy were become two distinct arts, people 
applied themselves to cultivate the former, and neglected 
the latter ; so that comedy continued in its infancy, while 
tragedy grew toa perfect art. This once arrived at a 
proper height, they began to think of cultivating comedy. 

With regard to the various changes and revolutions 
comedy has undergone, it is commonly distinguished into 
three kinds, viz. the ancient, wherein there was nothing 
feigned ; the middle, where the subject was real, but the 
names fictitious; the new, where both names and action 
are fictitious. 

The ancient was that first in use, when the supreme 
power was in the hands of the people ; and when, on that 
account, the poets were allowed to say what they pleased: 
and of whom they pleased. 

When the Athenian liberties were destroyed by the 
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tyranny of a few, it was no longer safe for the poets to 
use their old licence, and then commenced what is called 
comedia media, or the middle comedy. Under this, the 
poets were not allowed to name the persons ; and, there- 
fore, names must be invented; but siill the characters 
were so highly drawn, that it was no difficult matter to 
recognise them. At length, however, they were obiiged 
to repress even this licence; which gave rise, to the new 
comedy, and which only brought upon the stage feigned 
adventures and imaginary nanies. 

This last kind alone was received among the Romans, 
who yet made a new subdivision thereof, into ancient, 
middle, and new, according to the various periods of the 
commonwealth, 

Among us, comedy is distinguished from farce, in that 
the former represents NaTuRE as she is; the other distorts 
or cvercharges her. They both paint from life, but with 
different views; the one to make Nature known, the 
other to make her ridiculous, 

Farce was originally a droll, or petty show, exhibiied 
by charletans and their buffoons, in the open street. The 
word is French, and signifies literally forced meat, or 
stuffing. Some authors, h»wever, derive ‘‘ farce’’ from 
the Latin, facetia ; others, from the Celtic, farce, mockery ; 
others, from the Latin, farcire, to stuff. 

Farce, at present, is removed from the street to the 
theatre, and is become the entertainment of the politest 
audiences, Farce disallows of all laws, or rather sets 
them aside on all occasions. Its end is merely to raise a 
laugh, no matter ‘*‘ why or wherefore.”’ Hence the 
dialogue is generally low, the persons of inferior. rank, 
the fable or action trivial or ridiculous, and nature and 
truth everywhere heightened and exaggerated, to afford 
tre more palpable ridicule. 

We can thus easily perceive the proper order to which 
those pieces belong, that are produced at the present 
day. Epear DaRLIneton. 
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DRAMATIC EXCELLENCE. 
To the Editor of Oxberry’s Dramatic Biography. 


Mr. Eprrorn—Much has been said on the declining 
state of theatricals; and although I, of all men, most 
detest trouble, yet I submit that if our royal theatres 
were, as they ought to be, the vehicles for introducing 
to the public the most talented of the devotees to the 
histrionic art, then would the public taste return for the 
legitimate drama. Would any man begrudge to pay 
3s. 6d. or 7s. to see Miss O’Neill play Juliet? And 
would not a man of sense be sorry, not only for the loss 
of so much money, but also so much time, did he employ 
it in seeing the young lady that is now thrust upon the 
public, at Drury-lane, in that character. If I am will- 
ing to pay a good price, I have a right to a good article ; 
and I will not go to market, if I know that the season 
has not permitted the production of good fruit. The 
managers of a London theatre have no right to expect 
the public to pay money, to see people who are learning 
their business. We look at Drury and Covent-garden 
for excellence. ‘* What a falling off is there, my coun- 
trymen !”” 

In the more minor points, also, the managers are defi- 
cient. Both our royal theatres neglect to please the eye. 
I feel a conviction, that handsome-looking people, en- 
gaged for the corps de ballet, is a desideratum worthy the 
attention of managers. As I before stated, Mr. Editor, 
I detesi trouble, or { would be more lengthy in my ob- 
servations ; but, possibly, your readers will be enabled 
to glean my meaning. That the royal sages should adopt 
any suggestion, is beyond hope. I have the honour to be, 
Mr. Editor, an admirer of your opinions and style, 

L.T.R. 
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MEMOIR 
Or 
MR. EGERTON, 
(Of the Theatre-royal, Covent-garden.) 


—— 


There was in the Knight’s family a man, ; 

Cast in the roughest mould that Nature boasts, : 
With showlders broader than a dripping pan; © ; 
And legs as thick about the calves as posté.---COLMAN. 


a 


*“‘ Nor young attornies have this rage withstood, 
“‘ But changed their pens for truncheons, ink for blood, 
“ And, strange reverse, died for their country’s good.” 


Even so it was with Mr. Ecerton, who was bred to 
the law, and placed early in life in a public office, in which 
he continued for many years.. Born in this, smoky city, 
(14th April, 1772,) he pursued the usual path of exist- 
ence, received the ordinary education and castigation at 
school, and was, at length quietly seated with the end of 
a mahogany desk in the pit of his juvenile stomach, there 
to imbibe the legal learning of Impey, and revel in the 
raptures of Boote’s Suits at Law and Tidd’s Practical 
Forms. He, however, nightly stole from the pounce and 
parchment, to enjoy intellectual society at a private theatre, 
until, at length, unable any longer to submit to the forma- 
lity of a legal situation, he “ burst the bands asunder,” 
and, on the 4th of June, 1799, dubbed himself Captain, (for 
that night only,) in Sheridan’s admirable cemedy of The 
Rivals, under the management of Macready, at Birming- 
Vot., IIl.—41,” Q 
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ham. The celebrated Quick played Bob Acres. He had 
the good fortune to meet the approbation of his com- 
mander, and was retained in the corps ; and he continued 
there the two following summers, passing the interme- 
diate winter with Mr. Stephen Kemble, in Edinburgh, who 
made him an offer for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, where he 
made his debué on the 28th November, 1801, in the cha- 
racter of Millamour ; Dashwood being in the possession of 
the late Mr. H. Siddons. Miss Smith (now Mrs. Bartley) 
was the Lady Bell. Here Mr. EGerton divided the busi- 
ness with Mr. H. Siddons, until that gentleman 


“ Tripp’d off to Lunnon city,” 


and left EGERTON in the undisturbed possession of the 
first line in that town, so famous for good coals, good liv- 
ing, and hardy sailors. He was a great favourite, and 
made immense benefits. On one occasion, his house was 
better even than Mrs. Stephen Kemble’s ; which so annoyed 
that liberal-minded lady, that she actually refused to ap- 
pear, and a substitute was provided. 

When it so happens, that a good-looking, well-bred 
man, gets possession of all the choice business of the 
theatre, and he has conduct sufficient to avoid the ale- 
house, he must be a bad manager, indeed, if he cannot 
pass his time both profitably and agreeably. Mr. Eczr- 
TON was, at this period, a very fine young man, and made 
tolerable use of his time; for, although he had a lady 
with him, who was called Mrs. Egerton, and who played 
the singing chambermaids, at that period, in the New- 
castle theatre, a Miss H——, also a member of that com- 
pany, and afterwards at Covent-garden, was rather more 
forward in her appearance, than it was desirable a Miss 
should be; and this was ascribed to the attentions of our 
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hero; notwithstanding which, Mrs. Egerton and Miss H——~ 
were on the best possible terms. A widow of large fortune, 
at Newcastle, also engaged some of his leisure moments ; 
bit our Roscius either despised her filthy lucre, or, flat- 
tered by his success, forgot the speech of Brutus— 


“ There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
Which, taken at the flow, leads gn to fortune.” 


Every unlicked cub imagines that he is to make his for- 
tune by marriage, whilst men of talent, and every conco- 
mitant requisite, generally waste their opportunity with 
what falls in their way; hence it is that fools are most 
successful in matrimonial speculations. We have just 
parted with a lump of consummate conceit and ignorance, 
who carries on a large concern in the Strand, by means of 
his wife’s fortune, who is a talented, elegant woman. But 
we digress :—To enumerate the gallantries of Mr. Ecer- 
TON, would fill volumes. -He has revelled in the charms 
of beauty; and certainly did, at one period, ‘‘ monopolize 
perfection.” 

We are informed that Ecerton’s salary, at this period, 
was three guineas per week: and we mention the fact as 
a proof of the estimation he was held in; for three guineas, 
twenty years ago, was a large salary at a provincial thea- 
tre. The house, then, held nearly £200, and was inva- 
riably an overflow on his benefit. Stephen Kemble, at 
this period, managed the Newcastle, Sunderland, North 
and South Shields, Durham, and Greenock (Scotland) 
theatres: and, as a proof of the spirited manner in which 
the Newcastle theatre was managed, we may mention that 
Miss Mellon, (now Mrs. Coutts,) Miss De Camp, and 
Mrs. Billington, were all starring there at the same time. 

Qur fat friend, as Brummell has it, made his first bow 
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to a London auditory, at Covent-garden theatre, for the 
benefit of Henry Johnston, about 1802, and was after- 
wards engaged at the Haymarket, where he remained some 
time almost unnoticed. 

When Elliston quitted Bath, Ecerton stepped forth, 
and continued about six years to lead the business of that 
establishment. When the London managers want actors, 
they seldom miss looking at the Bath people first; and, 
in so doing, it was impossible to overlook a man of our 
hero’s dimensions; he was accordingly eugaged at the 
Haymarket theatre. We believe the same cause that made 
an opening for Wrench, (i. e. Elliston’s desertion,) paved 
the way for Mr. Ecerton. On the 25th of July, 1807, he 
appeared in that gentleman’s favourite part of the Duke 
Aranza, After Elliston, every performer sinks into insig- 
nificance in thig character; for Elliston has done for this 
part all that could be done for it, and he had the advan- 
tage of being the original. It is no disgrace to EGERTON 
‘to have failed in the same part that Kean, “‘ the admirable 
Kean,”’ subsequently failed in. Our hero got on smoothly 
enough, until the scene of rustic festivity, when, from a 
consciousness of his obesity, ‘‘ or some other cause or 
causes at present unknown to your orator,” he did not 
join in the dance. This may appear at first very immate- 
rial; but our readers, on reflection, will find that this 
omission marred the whole part, as the Duke particularly 
declares his intention of dancing, and insists upon Juliana 
doing the same. 

An unsuccessful debut does not always destroy an actor. 
Meggott, though hissed violently in Richard, became a 
favourite that very season ; and we remember Rae’s Ham- 
let being received with some opposition, though he after- 
wards got so far into the graces of the town. Mr, Ecer- 
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Ton’s utility was apparent, and did not escape the view of 
Faweett. In October, 1809, he appeared at Covent-garden 
theatre, as Lord Avondale, in The School of Reform. 
Since which period, he has uninterruptedly retained the 
possession of such characters as Tullus Aufidius, King 
Henry VIII., and the sentimental fathers in comedy, with 
an estimation for respectability by the public, and for 
attention and utility by the managers. 

We deem it necessary to extract the following observa- 
tions from a dramatic work, because we are told, the 
mistake alluded to has caused some uneasiness to our 
hero. 

‘In that amusing work of Ryley’s, The Itinerant, the 
name of EcertTon is frequently introduced; but, upon 
inquiry, we find that it has no reference to the subject of 
this brief memoir. We are happy in having had the pre- 
sent opportunity of showing attention to Mr. EGERTON. 
The laborious line of character which he sustains, entitles 
him to the cheering of honest praise; and although it is 
not so much the fashion as we would wish, to attend par- 
ticularly to merit in the representatives of secondary parts, 
yet the .tribute.will not be the less welcome, from being 
the more rare.” 

Mrs. Egerton was formerly a Miss Fisher. The date of 
our hero’s alliance, we are not sufficiently informed of. 
We shall treat this subject more fully, when discussing the 
merits of that lady. Marriage is an act of more import- 
ance to woman than man; and those particulars are, 
therefore, better fitted to their memoirs. 

To speak of Mr. EGERTON’s powers, is an easy, but not 
a pleasurable task. With judgment, figure, and voice, he 
seems subdued by a cureless ennui; and he scarcely-ever 
does more than distinctly deliver the text of his author. 

23 
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His performances are not assumptions of character, but 
readings of them—not a dramatic display of particular 
feelings or passion, but an elocutionary elucidation of 
certain phrases or passages—not embodyments of a being, 
but recitations from a writer. We are aware that we are 
passing a very severe censure on Mr. Ecerron, but we 
fear it is not more severe than just. It is true, that in his 
Clytus, a spark will occasionally betray itself, which serves 
only to darken the gloom of his other performances, and 
make us regret, that the man that can do that so well, 
should do every thing else so ill, 

A lyrist of the present day, amongst many beautiful 
sonnets, has the following lines :— 

“ How have I fall’n from youth’s sublime intent! 
How far I am from where my hopes did tend!” 

And this refiection seems to invade the peace of Mr. EGer- 
TON. It is true, that the flattering prospect that appeared 
to his ardent, his youthful eyes, at Newcastle, has fled, 
and left him the certainty of never being even secondary 
in a metropolitan theatre. It is also true that Time, that 
messenger of sorrow, and generous distributor of grey 
locks and rotund corporations, has unfitted him for any 
thing in the Paris line, (we allude to the Trojan, not the 
Shakesperian gentleman of this name;) and we can our- 
selves say to him—‘*‘ Ah, sir! we remember when you 
was the delight of all the men, and the ruin of half the 
women, wherever you went; but now, 


* Othello’s occupation ’s gone.” 
But, surely, Mr. EGERToN’s good sense must tell him, 
that all these things cease..1 We cannot be for ever young: 
and he may assuredly sit down under the shade of his 
early laurels, without seeking to gather any more in the 
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field of Venus. He should not suffer the recollection of 
his hopes of being the Hamlet and Macbeth of Covent- 
garden theatre, to enervate him in his assumptions of the 
King and Banquo; and he may also remember, that it is 
far more creditable to perform King Henry VI. well, than 
to play Richard indifferently. 

Mr. Ecerton is engaged at Covent-garden theatre, for 
what is termed the heavy business; a line for which his 
figure (we are not joking) peculiarly befits him. Noman 
can look Sir Philip Blandford or Lord Avondale better : 
His presence is commanding, and his figure being ample, 
conveys always dignity, sometimes grandeur. But here 
our praise must cease. In the first of these characters, he 
recites the murder, half in indifference, and the rest in 
unmeaning rant. And did we uot know the fact to be 
otherwise, we should conclude that he was ignorant even 
of the meaning of the word “ pathos.’ His Hubert, in 
King John, is somewhat better; and his Richard, in Jane 
Shore, has one point that is really excellent. We allude 
to his speech after Jane’s address to him. 


** So much for that.” 


Heartless brutality, obduracy, and malicious rancour, 
are all combined in his delivery of this one line; but it is 
the only line in his assumption of that part to which the 
memory can recur with pleasure. 

Some few years since, Mr. EGERTON became manager of 
Sadler’s Wells theatre; but, we fear, did not find the 
scheme very profitable. He afterwards took the Olympic 
theatre ; a step that was resented by the Covent-garden 
managers ; the schism, however, was speedily adjusted. 
Our hero never performed at either of those theatres him- 
self, Mrs, Egerton appeared at both. 

Q4 
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Mr. Ecarron, with all his faults upon his head, is use- 
ful in his present: station, and wotld: be usefel in any 
theatre, ‘ft is his‘own fault, that he is not something more. 
With such natural advantages, that whatever he perforths 
he cannot. offend, he appears to us to combiue no wish 
to please. If our strictures should arouse him from his 
lethargy, we'shall heartily rejdice. We think, if he would 
but use moderate exertion, no performer at present in 
London could cope with him,’ in the line for which he is 
now engaged.): Age has incapacitated Pope, and he has 
nothing to fear from Powell. 

Mr.Ecerton is about five feet ten inches in height, 
with dark eyes, and expressive. and handsome features; 
he'wears powder; his figure is large and symmetrical 5 
hes rather too corpulent ; but with him it rather adds to 
the imposing effect of his figure, than detracts from his 
general appearance. 
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HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARKS, 
&e. &e. 
— 


TONY BRUN’S SALT FISH. 


Tony Brun, an erratic comedian, with more ambition 
than ability, was no less remarkable for his singular sim- 
plicity, than extreme fondness for angling. When he 
was member of the Liverpool theatre, he laid one even- 
ing several lines in a stream near the town, in hopes of 
precuring an excellent dinner for the next day. In the 
course of the night, a theatrical wag, belonging to the 
same company, went to the place, drew up his hooks, 
and on some of them fixed red herrings, and on others 
sparrows, carefully placing them again in the former 
situation. Early in the morning; Touy went with a 
friend, to secure his expected prize, and drew up the 
red herrings ; upon which he said, ‘* Before God! here 
are herrings! and, upon my faith, ready pickled, too.\’’ 
Proceeding further, he drew the sparrows on shore: 
after examining them attentively, he exclaimed, * God 
bless my’soul! this is indeed very surprising! I don’t 
wonder at catching the red herrings, because they were 
in their own element, but I really never before thought 
that birds lived in water! I should as soon have expected 
to have shot fish in the air! But I will take care and 
not be disappointed a second time, by laying my lines 
here for fresh fish !’” 


BURNING OF COVENT-GARDEN THEATRE, IN 1808. 


The following account of this lamentable event was 
furnished by a Correspondent ; and as it contains many 
Q5 
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interesting particulars, we submit it to our readers in 
the state in which it was forwarded to us. 

‘* The destruction of this very elegant theatre by fire, 
is, we are sorry to state, to be added to the number of 
conflagrations of edifices dedicated to dramatic repre- 
sentations, which have occurred in the course of the last 
twenty-five years. About four o’clock, on Tuesday 
morning, this extensive building was discovered to be 
in flames; and so fierce and rapid was the fire, that no 
exertion could stop its course. Within less than three 
hours after its commencement, the whole of the ioterior 
of the theatre was destroyed: nearly the whole of the 
scenery, wardrobe, musical and dramatic libraries, and 
properties of all kinds, were a heap of smoking ruins, 
All the books and papers relative to the concerns of the 
theatre, as well as the produce of the preceding night’s 
performance, were preserved. A considerable b 
of engines promptly attended, but there was a shameful 
want of water for some time. It was upwards of an 
hour before some of the engines could be supplied. They 
afterwards played with the utmost possible effect for up, 
wards of an hour, when the roof of the theatre fell in 
with a dreadful crash, and thas announced the destruc- 
tion of the interior of this elegant building. The fire 
raged with most violence at the upper end of Bow- 
street; the western side of which, nearly as far as the 
Police-office, was soon burned down, to the extent of 
seven or eight houses, including the public-house, called 
The Strugglers. In Hart-street, the flames communi- 
cated to the houses on the opposite side of the street 
from the theatre, and four of them caught fire at the 
same moment; but, by the great activity of the people 
and firemen, they suffered little more damage than a 
severe scorching. Great apprehensions were enter- 
tained for the safety of Drury-lane theatre, as the flames 
of fire were carried on by the wind, with force and in 
great quantities, in that direction. A great rumber of 
people mounted the roof, ready, in case of actual fire, to 
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open the large cistern of water provided there. They 
also stopped the windows with wet cloths, to prevent 
the entrance of the flames, and thus secured the theatre, 
All the people inthe neighbourhood took a similar pre- 
caution, and were employed with their servants in piek- 
ing up-the flakes of fire, as they fell upon the roofs, or in 
the yards.’ This is the whole extent of injury sustained 
in the neighbourhood ; but, as to the theatre itself, it is 
totally consumed, and, on the Hart-street side, not even 
the walls are standing. The Ship public-house, two 
houses adjoining, and Mr. Brandon’s, the box-keeper’s 
office, are all that-remain at that angle. 

» *¢ The most ‘painful part of this dreadful event remains 
to be described.. At an early stage of the fire, a party 
of firemen broke open the great door under the Piazza, 
on the western side, and having intreduced: an engine 
into the passages in the interior, they directed it towards 
the galleries, where the fire appeared to burn most 
fiercely, when, melancholy to relate, part of the build- 
ing fell in, and buried them, with several others who 
lmd rushed in along with them, in the ruins. It was a 
considerable time before the rubbish, which now blocked 
up the door, could be cleared away. When it was 
effected, a miserable spectacle presented itself. The 
mangled bodies of dead and dying appearing through the 
rubbish, or discovered in each advance to remove it. 
At twelve, eleven dead bodies had betn: removed into 
the church-yard of St. Pauls, on the opposite side of 
Covent-garden... Three of them were firemen belonging 
to the Pheonix’ Fire Office. Several ‘were sent to the 
Middlesex Hospital, miserably mangled, ‘with broken 
limbs and dreadful bruises. Until the firemen and volun- 
teers are mustered, the number of killed and wounded 
cannot be ascertained; but it is generally believed that 
they are;not short of forty. A party of ruffians, taking 
advantage of the general consternation and distress, be- 
gan. to plunder; but eight of them were apprehended, 
and lodged in Covent-garden watch-house. A gang of 
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pickpockets also committed great depredations. Re- 
specting the cause of the fire, little has transpired; it 
even is not ascertained in what part of the building it 
commenced. A watchman always sat up in the theatre, 
but he cannot account for the origin of the fire. It is 
imagined that the wadding of the pistol which was fired 
at Rolla, whilst passing over the bridge with Cora’s child, 
had lodged in what are called the flies, which preserved 
a slumbering fire for some time, until it had strength 
enough to communicate to the wings, and from thence to 
the whole of the theatre. According to some accounts, 
it first broke out in one of the scene-rooms adjacent to 
Hart-street, and from thence instantly communicated to 
the stage: others represent it as having originated in the 
one shilling gallery, where there had been much riot and 
confusion the preceding night. The value of the property 
saved is very inconsiderable. About forty or fifty pieces 
of painted wumpery were seen lying on the pavement, 
under the Piazza, and consisted of the stars and banners 
of the mock Spanish and Peruvian processions, which 
had amused the town with mimic show, a few hours 
before this real tragedy commenced. In melancholy 
contrast to objects like these, porters were. employed 
bearing out, one after another, the mutilated remains of 
the ill-fated individuals who fell sacrifices to the de- 
structive element, in the assiduous discharge of their 
duty. The St. James’s, St. Clement’s, Bloomsbury, and 
other volunteer corps, speedily attended ; likewise seve- 
ral spirited young men, as constables, who prevented 
depredations from being committed on the effects of the 
sufferers. These, towards the middle of the day, were 
relieved by strong detachments from the life and foot 
guards.’’ 
Further Particulars. 
‘© No conjecture that is formed respecting the cause 


of this fatal fire, is deserving of belief. The number of 
persons whose lives have been unfortunately sacrificed to 
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their activity and assiduity, in endeavouring to arrest 
the progress of the flames, amounts to about fifte2n. 
Many others (more perhaps in number) are severely 
and dangerously, perhaps mortally, wounded. Several 
instances occurred of the most generous efforts by indi- 
viduals. A man in the employ of a coach-maker, who 
had excellent furniture in his lodgings, in Hart-street, 
insured in the Westminsger Insurance Office, though his 
windows were burnt by the destructive flames, instead 
of getting away his goods, ‘actively assisted to quench 
the fire. Being asked by the fire office agents, why he 
had not removed them? he answered, that he thought his 
diaty was, in the first place, to extinguish the flames. . A 
young lad, of-decent connexions in the country, ap- 
prenticed toa respectable butcher in Paternoster-row, 
fell a victim to his activity in assisting to work the en- 
gines within the premises. It was considerably more 
than two hours after the fire had become truly alarming, 
before any supply of water from the New River pipes 
could be obtained. During that time, the chief and 
most essential assistance for the neighbours, was de- 
rived from the pumps of the Bedford Coffee-house and 
Hotel, where every assistance, under a common sense of 
danger, was afforded by the assiduities of Mr. Joy, and 
all his lodgers and waiters. The fatal accident to the 
firemen and others, was occasioned by the falling of a 
stack of chimneys at the back of the Piazza Coffee- 
house, on the burning roof of the passage tothe theatre 
from the Piazza; which roof fell upon the men working 
the engine, and suffocated or burnt them to death. . A 
person of the name of Gould, an old mariner, who dis- 
tinguished himself under the immortal Nelson, by jump- 
ing, on a particular oceasion, overboard, and saving the 
French dispatches, and who now keeps an oyster shop in 
King-street, was of most essential service. 

‘© Respecting the insurance of the theatre, we are 
enabled to state, that as to the theatre itself, there is an 
insurance of £25,000 in the Sun Office, one of £15,000 
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in the Phoenix, and two of £5000 each in the Union and 
the Royal Exchange; besides these, there is an insur- 
ance in the Phoenix of £8000 on the Shakespeare ‘[a- 
vern, and the theatrical property therein deposited. 
These differeut sums ‘make a total of £58,000. It is 
likewise calculated, that, independent of the saving of 
the books, &c. &c., and other matters, the proportion of 
savings from the Shakespeare premises, amounts to near 
one half of the £8000 thereon insured. The prodigious 
advance on timber makes the sum, to which re-building 
at present must amount, great beyond common calcu- 
lation. 

** A young man, a visitor in York-street, who was 
crushed by the fall of some of the brick-work, expired 
immediately after getting home. Eleven persons killed 
were laid in Covent-garden church and engine-house : 
they have been all claimed, and had tickets or labels 
placed upon them, There was some difficulty in claim- 
ing the body of a lighterman. His sister first claimed 
him from his handkerchief, his countenance being com- 
pletely destroyed ; then she claimed him from his fustian 
jacket; but that not being sufficient, she confirmed and 
sanctioned her claim by a nutmeg-grater, found in his 
pocket. 

“* Five persons were carried to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital: three, named Sayers, Steward, and Fish, 
were firemen; the two former, a private in the guards, 
and another belonging to the Northumberland militia, 
are since dead. It is said that a considerable time 
elapsed, before the requisite assistance was afforded. 

“* The value of the music of the theatre is estimated 
at £10,000. Mr. Ware is said to have lost a violin 
worth one hundred guineas: all the other musicians have 
lost their instruments, and the performers their stage- 
properties,-such as wigs, jewels, &c. Mr. Brandon 
saved the books and papers in his office. 

** Notwithstanding the exertions of the military, con- 
fusion prevailed enough to favour the depredations that 
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were carrying on in all quarters. The neighbouring 
watch-houses could not contain the number of pick- 
pockets that were carried to them, and many were taken 
to Drury-lane theatre, where they were seen amidst the 
expiring victims the confusion had produced. 

** Many unfortunate. persons had their limbs broken, 
and their bodies dreadfully scorched. Mr. Harris, of 
Hyde-street, who was doing duty as a volunteer, was 
taken home to his house, literally scorched from head to 
foot, without the least hope of his recovery. 

“The men of the Phcenix Office were the principal 
sufferers. On their arrival with their engine at the great 
door under the Piazza, they were met-by Mr. Kemble, 
who had arrived at an early hour: they were humanely 
apprised by him, though greatly interested in the success 
of their exertions, of the great danger of entering at 
that door. He told them, that the rooms of the Shake- 
speare, immediately adjoining, were used as a warehouse 
to the theatre, and were filled with powder, oil, and 
other very inflammable matter, and entreated them not 
to run any risk. These brave and bold fellows an- 
swered, ‘ Where danger is, there is our duty!’ and 
rushed forward.”’ 





SHERIDAN 





Was once very much distressed for a pair of boots, and 
had not money enough to pay for them. He sent his 
servant to a shoemaker’s shop, to tell them to send his 
master a pair of boots. When the boots came, Sheridan 
complained (like Lord Foppington) ‘+ that the right boot 
pinched him execrably,’’ and ordered him to take it 
back, leaving the left boot behind. He then sends his 
servant to another shoemaker’s, and serves him the same 
trick; only sent the left boot back. He thus got a pair 
of boots, and left his servant to settle the matter with the 
shoemakers, The above, incredible as it may appear, 
we have every reason to believe to be true. 
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MASTER BETTY. 


The following is the amount of receipts at the late 
Theatre-royal, Drury-lane, for the first twenty-six nights 
of Master Betty’s performance. 


B..: & 
1804. Dec. 10, Douglas, 706 8 
13, Ibid. 751 19 
15, Barbarossa, 618 6 
1805. Feb. 13, Douglas, 718 18 
15, Barbarossa, 604 14 
19, Lovers’ Vows, 616 1 
21, Douglas, 688 17 
23, Tancred, 606 2 
26, Ibid. 618 12 
28, Lovers’ Vows, 612 
March 2, Douglas, 647 
A, Romeo & Juliet, 521 
7, Ibid. 763 
9, Douglas, 670 
11, Barbarossa, 603 
14, Hamlet, 708 
16, Ibid. 621 
18, Ibid. 528 
21, Douglas, 617 
23, Hamlet, 612 
25, Romeo & Juliet, 533 
28, Douglas, 669 
30, Hamlet, 556 
April 1, Douglas, 505 
4, Hamlet, 603 
6, Barbarossa, 580 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 
a 
HOURS OF HAPPINESS. 


i. 


Ou! Reuben, I’ll lead thee where Joy holds her reign, 
Where ebon-brow’d Care claims dominion in vain, 
Where the spell of enchantment our sorrows dismiss, 
And the languid heart rests in the bosom of bliss. 


2. 


Oh! I’ll lead thee to halls most resplendently bright, 
Where the full blaze of beauty endazzles the sight, 
Where the mind, moved by ecstasy, ceases to rove, 
And yields itself up at the altar of Love. 


3. 
















On the glittering scene, whilst thou eagerly gaze, 
Whilst thou wantonly bask in the sun-beaming rays, 
In the orient splendour of woman’s bright eye, 

And thy raptured soul sighs forth the accents of joy ; 








A. 


Oh! then say if I err’d, when I dwelt on the bliss, 
The attending delights of a pleasure like this, 

Whilst thy happy heart reels with its fulness, then say, 
If I pictured not rightly the joys of the play? 









5. 


Mahomet has told us, that angels of love 
Will reward all the blest in the regions above ; 

Of the next world, perhaps, we can picture the bliss, 
Since the prophet has given us Hourii in this. 

















COMMUNICATIONS. 


6. 


See, there’s Paton, and Stephens, and Graddon appear, 
Breathing wild notes of love in each listening ear ; 
And there’s Chester, and Waylett, and Baker, so fair, 
And the sweet blue-eyed Love, to extinguish our care. 


7. 


And there’s Kelly, to add to our mirth and delight, 
And Smithson, with eyes so enchantingly bright ; 
And there’s ruby-lip’d Vestris, our bliss to enhance, 
And Romer, that sweet little sylph of the dance. 


8. 
Then away with this sadness, dry up sorrow’s tear, 
For mirth and hilarity wait on thee here ; 
Once more let thy mind float unfetter’d and free, 
For the full cup of joy is now proffer’d to thee. 
Epgar DARLINGTON. 


ON THE LATE MR, 8UETT. 


A man of rich humour, and well Dicky knew it, 
“ No doubt,”’ replies Sam, ‘* what is richer than Suett?’’ 


W.L. 
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MEMOIR 


MRS. MOUNTAIN, 


(Late of the Theatre-royal, Drury-lane. ) 


— 
If sorrow e’er THIs CALM should break, 
May e’en thy tears pass off so lightly 5 
Like spring showers, they’ll only make 
The smiles that follow shine more brightly.---Moore. 


— 


Tue first woman that ever attempted to entertain a 
British audience, by the exertion of her individual: talent, 
surely deserves commemoration in our volames ; but Mrs. 
Mounrtain’s claim to remembrance rests on better ground 
—not on the singularity, but the excellence of her. efforts. 

Half a century since, wire-walkers, rope-dancers, vault- 
ers, &c,, were reckoned a very extraordinary set of beings ; 
and the singularity of these performances made them ob- 
jects of attraction. Amid the improvements of subsequent 
vears, the contortions of a Pack, the intrepidity of Saqui, 
and the fearlessness of Ducrow, have thrown the compa- 
ratively insignificant efforts of the geniuses of the rope 
into the shade. 

Half a century since, (to re-commence our paragt-ph,) 
a Mr. Wilkinson was reckoned a mighty master of all the 
mysteries of slack-wire and tight-rope; and, amidst his 
other performances, he found time to usher into existence 
the subject of the present biography, in the year 1768. 

Vot., IIl.—48, : R 
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Mr. Wilkinson, in addition to his (shall we call them 
dramatic ?) talents, was reckoned an excellent adorner of 
beaux’s periwigs and ladies’ head-dresses; and kept, in 
due order, an extensive assortment of these ornaments, 
from 
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* The beaux’s brutus to the parson’s frizzle.” 


Mrs. Wilkinson was an. actress.of very moderate talent, 
and exercised her industry at the Circus, both in the capa- 
city of figurante and dressers and, whilst she thus busied 
herself with her Aeels, Mr. Wilkinson paid the requisite 
attention to the Aeads of the theatre. 

In 1782, our heroine appeared in a piece, called Mount 
Parnassus, the principal characters of which were repre- 
sented by children. She sustained one, called Madame 
Hazard, with great eclat. 

During that’ and the following year, she remained in 
St. George's Fields, where she was a great favourite, and 
where she received two guineas a week; a pretty consi- 
derabie remuneration (then) for one of her tender years. 
Mrs. Bland (then Miss Romanzini) and Miss WiLKINSON 
were then contemporaries. 

After this, our hervine travelled round the country with 
her father, mother, brother, &c., giving a selection of 
opera, play, ballet, &c., interspersed with evolutions on 
the rope. This scheme, however, proved neither pleasant 
nor profitable. And, in this year, we hear of our heroine's 
importuning Tate Wilkinson (a namesake, but not a rela- 
tion) for a situation. Her request was very unwillingly 
complied with.* 





* It is fit we here remark, that Miss Wruxinson appeared, in 
the early part of the year 1782, at the Haymarket, where, how- 
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Tate devotes some © pages to a notice of our heroine; in 
his Wandering Patent He ged her at eighteen 
shillings per week, and she opened at Hull, as Patty, in 
The Maid of the Mill, and made a pretty decided hit; but 
Mrs. Jordan was at that period the star of the company, 
and as a situation had been made for our heroine, she had 
few opportunities for displaying her talent. 

Rasetta, however, brought her somewhat into notice; 
and, in 1784, when an engagement at Drury took Mrs. 
Jordan from the north, the unanimous call of the York 
audience placed Miss WILKINSON on the vacant throne. 
This honor, however, was assuredly paid more to her 
person than her powers; for she could never, for an in- 
stant, contend against the recollections of an actress, like 
the British Thalia. 

When The Poor Soldier was first produced, Tate got it 
up in his cireuit, our heroine representing Patrick. This 
operetta, however, was not very productive at York; but 
at Leeds, the inhabitants were so pleased with her per- 
formauce of the Poor Soldier, that several gentlemen made 
up a handsome purse, as they found her private character 
equally entitled to respect, and requested the manager to 
present it to her, which he did, the next morning, in the 
following manner :—‘* Here, Miss, is a reward for your 
performance of the part you played last night; but more 
particularly for your respectability in a character, which 
I hope you will always be perfect in—that of a good 

daughter.”’ 
In 1186, we find Miss Witk«nson at Liverpool, where, 








ever, she only performed a few nights. Of the nature of the 
engagement, or the reason of its non-duration, we are unable 
to give any account. 
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both as an actress, and a singer, she was much admired. 
Her benefit was extremely lucrative, and, besides capti- 
vating the apathetic inhabitants of that commercial spot, 
she wounded the heart of Mr. Mountain, then leader of 
the band at the Concert-hall and theatre, at Liverpool. 
This gentleman is a native of Ireland; and, as the inha- 
bitants of that country are remarkable for their persuasive 
powers with the fair sex, we cannot wonder to find Miss 
WILKINSON, in a few months, resign her baptismal appel- 
lation, fur the more lofty one of MounTain. 

In the latter end of the year 1786, her father engaged 
her to the proprietors of Drury-lane, but being offered 
better terms by the manager of Covent-garden, she en- 
gaged for three years, upon a rising salary. Miss Wi1- 
KINSON made her appearance in the characters of Fidelia, 
in The Foundling, and Leonora, in The Padlock. 

The celebrity she got. in the country had reached 
London, before her appearance on the Covent-garden 
boards ; it is therefore scarcely necessary to observe, that 
her performance met with the reiterated plaudits of a 
crowded, house. _The managers, however, did not think 
proper to allow her to fill a situation; they gradually 
threw her into the back ground; and, when she sustained 
a part, it was either too insipid to gain the favour of the 
audience, or she was urged, by some immediate necessity, 
to play parts that were totally opposite to her forte. 

Before the expiration of her first season, Mr. Mountain 
came post on the wings of love, though by the Liverpool 
coach, to town, and soon made the lovely vocalist his, by 
a bond, that the anger of relatives tended to cement, rather 
than cancel. Mr. Mountain subsequently led the band 
at Covent-garden theatre. 

At the close of her metropolitan engagement, she visited 
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the country from which her partner in life came, and was 
particularly admired in Dublin, where they both obtained 
a host of friends. 

In 1790, we find her again at Covent-garden, and:alse 
at the Haymarket. She quitted Covent-garden in conse, | 
quence of her salary being stopped during a short illness; 
astep which, though not perhaps very accordant with 
generous feeling, does not seem at variance with justice. 
At all events, it seems wnteasonable that a performer 
should quit a theatre, beeause ‘that theatre did not pay 
him or her for services he or she were incapable of rea- 
dering. 

Our heroine visited Dublin once aaa where she was 
again warmly greeted. 

After this, she arranged her differences with Mr, Harris, 
and again gave her services to his theatre. But, alas! 
green-rooms are the hotbeds of contention. Another and 
miore vital quarrel arose, and Mrs. MountTatN ‘again 
withdrew. 

Vauxhall Gardens now obtained her’ services; aud’ Ker 
syren strains were considered uncommonly attractive. 
Mr. Mountain, we believe, led the band at the Gardens, at 
this period. ; 

Disgusted with London managers, Mrs. MOUNTAIN weut 
to Bath, where she placed herself under the tuition of the 
accomplished: Rauzzini, the man to‘whom Braham owns 
himself so much indebted. 

Whilst at Bath, overtures were made to her from both 
the theatres ; but, on the principle, * that a’burnt-child,” 
&c., Mrs. Mountain would not listen to the offers: of 
Harris, ‘but engayed at ‘the rival theatre. “She’also're- 
engaged gt the Haymarket, where she remained until ‘the 
regulation as to the independent company (1802) ren- 
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dered it impossible that she should longer remain beneath 
their banners. 

Mrs. MouNTAIN, wanting something to fill up the 
leisure of the vacation, (for in those times the winter 
theatres actually closed for three or four months,) hit 
upon the novel expedient of giving a performance by her- 
self. Poor Cherry wrote an evening’s entertainment, 
under her direction, called THz Lyric NovE.ist, or Lire 
EpiroMizeEpD; and with this monological production, Mrs. 
MountaIn visited the principal towns in this and the 
sister kingdom, and with unprecedented success. 

Mr. Panormo, (now so justly celebrated as a pianiste,) 
who was the pupil of Mr. Mountain, attended them in 
some of these rambles, and accompanied our heroine’s 
songs upon the piano. 

In 1808, Mrs. Mountain succeeded to most of the 
characters formerly sustained by Madame Storace. 

She went, with the Drury-lane company, to the Lyceum, 
in the fullowing year, and was afterwards retained at the 
English opera-house, where she perfprmed the Maniac, 
in the opera of that name; an opera only remarkable as 
having first brought Bishop’s talents fairly before the 
public. 

On the 4th May, 1814, Mrs. Mountain took a farewell 
benefit at the King’s Theatre, in the Haymarket, to a 
splendid house ; on which occasion, an honour was con- 
ferred on her by her visitors, which, we believe, is unpa- 
ralleled in the annals of the drama, i. e. the ladies being 
attired in court dresses. 

After so splendid a conclusion to a dramatic metropo- 
litan existence of twenty-cight years, we regret that any 
thing shovld have induced Mrs. Mountain to return to 
the stage. 
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Some rumours got afloat, in the following year, that 
Mr, and Mrs. Mountain had parted: but if these tales 
excited no surprise, the announcement of her appearance 
at the Surrey theatre certainly did. 

She appeared there as Polly, to the Macheath of Incle- 
don; and with feelings of sincere regret did we witness 
the performance. We remember the period, when the 
unanimous cheers of a Covent-garden audience awaited 
both of them; and though, abstractedly considered, we 


do not mean to infer, that to perform at the Surrey theatre 


is, in itself, disreputable, yet when we considered from 
whence they came, and what they had been, we could not 
forbear exclaiming, 


« ‘What a falling off is here?” 


To see two such favourites of the public, driven by cir- 
cumstances, in old age, to seek that endurance at a minor 
theatre, that was uot afforded them at a royal house, was 
pitiable and distressing. 

Mrs, Mounrain’s Polly was a shadow of what her Polly 
had been, twenty years ago; yet her performance was in- 
finitely superior to the elephantic effort of Incledon. 

Since then, we hear, with pleasure, that Mrs. Moun- 
‘TaIN’s matrimonial misunderstandings are satisfactorily 
settled, aud that she has nothing to disturb the tranquil- 
lity of her remaining days. 

Mr. Mountain led the band, until within the last two or 
three years, at the English opera-house ; but quitted that 
situation, in consequence of a quarrel with Mr. Arnold. 
He was applied to, to lead the band at Drury, in the place 
ot T. Cooke, during the run of Der Frieschiitz, and ably 
executed a task of no common difficulty, 

Mr. and Mrs. Mountain always moved in good society, 
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They, some years since, adopted the plan formerly pur- 
sued by Kelly and. Mrs. Crouch, and held concerts and 
musical meetings at their own house. 

Russell-street, Bloomsbury, was, in 1807, the resoit of 
all the celebrated musical amateurs. The subscription 
was, two guineas for two nights per week, during Lent. 
Kelly, Naldi, Braham, and Madame Storace, combined to 
render this species of amusement the best that has ever 
been presented in this country. 

Mrs. Mountain being a woman of elegant manners and 
the most unaffected urbanity, attracted as much by her 
private accomplishments as her public talents; and an 
evening spent in her house, was likely to be long remem- 
bered as a moment of uninterrupted pleasure and elegant 
delight. 

Her dramatic powers were thus summed by a dramatic 
writer, about twenty years since :— 

** In characters of an artless description, this lady ap- 
pears particularly happy, as they seem to accord best with 
her countenance, which, though by no means inexpressive, 
is eminently calculated to depict the serener passions of 
the mind. The loveliness of her features, which are 
characterised by an amiable simplicity, are shown to great 
advantage in vocal parts of a genteel and sentimental na- 
ture. In this particular provit.ce of the drama, Mrs. 
MounTaIn stands almost unrivalled. She, however, occa- 
sionally assumes parts of an opposite nature; and, in 
these, we have generally seen her acquit herself in the 
most creditable manner. She is certainly a great acquiai- 
tion to the London stage.” 

To this description we have but little to add. Mrs. 
MOUNTAIN was a good actress, for a singer ; but her talents 
were more calculated to entertain in a room, than on a 
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stage. Her mimetic powers were considerable, and her 
conversation lively and fascinating to a great degree. She 
was always a very bad dresser—a fault in either sex, but 
an unpardonable one in a woman. 

She lived many years very unhappily with her husband ; 
and though we remember Mr. and Mrs. Mounratn, as 
handsome a couple as we ever beheld, and though we can 
vouch for the fact of their being mutually much attached 
to one another, yet they suffered petty quarrels to.embitter 
the greater part of their existence. But let us draw the 
curtain over their domestic disquietudes, which, a3 we 
have before stated, are now at an end. 

Mrs. Mountaln has, we helieve, only one ehild, a son, 
who was born about the year 1789, and is now holding a 
situation under government. 

Mrs. Mountain is about the age of Mrs. Gibbs, and, 
like that lady, inclining to corpulency—her countenance 
claims the title of pretty, rather than beautiful; its ex- 
pression is simple, but not weak; the effect of her side 
glance almost approaches a cast, but it is by no’ means 
unpleasing—her hair and eyes are dark, her complexion 
fair—the artist might find no peculiar feature to dwell on 
with delight, but the casual observer would gaze on her 
countenance, when enlivened by the sallies of her conver- 
sation, with a feeling more delightful than that.which 
mere admiration creates—there was a playful serenity in 
her smile, that was enchantingly fascinating—she had 
no pretensions to the title of genius, or to the epithet of 
beautiful, yet Aer talent carried her farther than’ the 
genius of others, and her manner gave her person a charm 
superior to even the strictly beautiful. A whisper has 
never fanned the fair fame of Mrs, MounTAIN. 











HISTRIONIC ANECDOTES, REMARES, 
&e. &e. 


— 


CRITICISM ON MR. KEMBLE’s 14G0, In 1807. 


*¢ The absence of Cooke having occasioned a void in 
the theatre, Mr. Kemble undertook, a few nights since, 
the character of Iago, in Shakespeare’s Othello. We can- 
not speak of this performance with any degree of praise. 
It was unworthy of his talents. It has displayed at 
once the grasp and discomfiture of his yanity, but it has 
not induced him to desist. He will perform the character 
again, on Thursday next, when such as have not already 
seen him, will have the opportunity of judging whether 
our criticism be just or not. We desire it to be put to 
this test, and candour can do no more. 

** The leading error in Mr. Kemble’s Iago is, that he 
aims to be onicrNAt in his conception and style of acting 
it. He performs it under the notion, that all have missed 
the just idea of the character but himself—that it re- 
mained for his own BLACK-LETTERED researches, and 
those of his feeble tribe of amateurs, to restore Iago to 
what Shakespeare intended him to be ; to invest him with 
his just rights and genuine purity of character. 

** How then does he perform the part ? 

« In a word, he sinks the villain, in order to bring 
forward. the hero ; he mixes him with the general tribe 
of those who are exhibited on the stage, under the im- 
pulse of nevence. He strips him of his pusillanimity, 
his meanness, and malignity, in order to substitute the 
spirited and lofty revenge of a Zanga, He blows him 
up to a false elevation,—exhibits him as sublime, instead 
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of hateful,—magnanimous, instead of pitiful,—an object 
more of compassion than disgust. 

*¢ The metamorphosis is so complete, that, to a greater 
part of the audience, Jago appeared as an oppressed 
man, and Othello as the real villain. 

*‘ Mr. Kemble should have known the difference be- 
tween the character of a Zanga and an Jago. 

*« The vengeance of Zanga is heroic, full of courage, 
and has something even of generosity. 


‘I war not with the pzap! The great, the proud,--- 
The conqueror of Afric was my foe: 
The lion preys not upon carcases.’ 


*¢ Here, there is something splendid in the midst of 
his crimes; something, which catches our sympathy, and 
redeems him from execration and disgust. 

“ Tago is a far different character. He is a cold, 
mean, subtle, contriving, spiritless villain,—without pas- 
sion, without incentive. His revenge is sedate, contem. 
plative, cool, and sluggish,—without ardour, without 
impetuosity. 

** He is no otherwise a tragic character, than as he 1s 
rendered such by his superlative wickedness. He has 
nothing heroic, sublime, or shining, about him; but he is 
STILL &@ TRAGIC CHARACTER ; because, even the meanest 
crimes, by great accumulations, and in certain excesses, 
will sometimes constitute the sublime and awful. They 
give, as it were, a kind of moral magnitude; and even 
superior depravity, which astonishes, alarms, and even 
moves. 

** It is thus that Shakespeare, by a matchless dexte 
rity, has made his Iago, though in scenes of the most 
pitiful revenge, and the meanest cunning, a character 
not unsuited for a tragedy. But he still employs him as 
an instrument, not as the subject of the play. He is still 
a subordinate, though the most useful agent of the play. 
It is the jealousy of Othello, not the revenge of Iago, 
v hich Shakespeare intended to depict. 
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* If what we have said above be the just analysis of 
the character of Iago, then is Mr. Kemble’s performance 
of the part (which is, in every respect, contrary to this 
description) erroneous and absurd; but if our analysis 
be wrong, then is Mr. Kemble’s acting of Iago right. 

** Let the reader judge between us. He may see Mr. 
Kemble on Thursday next, and he may take this criticism 
in his pocket. Bat we will further tell him what he will 
see. He will see him, in some parts, full of fire and 
animation; overflowing with new emphasis, and fresh 
niceties of unmeaning reading. But, for tbe most part, 
he will find him inanimate, frigid, wearisome, and dull ; 
full of drowsy discrimination, tasteless accuracy, and 
teilsome precision. He will find him exploring novelty, 
where novelty is not to be found, and catching hold of 
subtlety instead of refinement. He will observe him in 
the very lethargy of taste ; and in the ennui occasioned by 
this freezing particularity, he will, perhaps, be inclined 
to prefer, at that moment, any dashing and veniurous 
absurdity, to this fatiguing fastidiousness of judgment, 
and labour of vanity, that ends in nothing.”’ 
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COMMUNICATION. 
—— 


MRS. AND MISS FOOTE. 

Tue following remarks on these ladies, andthe theatre 
to which they belonged, were written in 1818:— 

* Theatre-royal, Plymouth.—Our theatre was opened 
on Easter Monday last, with the novelty of a new com- 
pany, as our manager, Mr. Foote, was pleased te style 
it. ‘The assertion was partly true; and we are sorry that 
the exertions of the manager have met with so little suc- 
cess; certain it is, that there never was so unproductive 
a season as the present. It is worth remarking, that the 
theatre at Plymouth Dock is opened on the same nights 
with the above : so inveterate are the enmities between 
these short-sighted managers. But to make'a few obser- 
vations.en the present company of the Plymouth theatre : 
—A Mr. Bickerton is the gravis esopus of our beards, 
and sustains the proud pre-eminence with no small credit 
to,himself: he appears to have studied much; his figure 
is\good, and his action for the most part graceful. But 
practice may do more yet, by ridding him of one inele~ 
gant attitude, which brings forcibly to our imaginatioy 
the idea of an impassioned finger-post. Of all this gen. 
tleman’s performances, we most admire his Earl of War- 
wick: in the well-known scene with Edward, we hav: 
mere than once forgot the actor in the hero. A Mr. 
Smythson sustains the principal characters in genteel 
comedy: his performance is not unlike that of C. Kem- 
ble, and the resemblance is more strong through a simi- 
larity of voices. Mrs. Smythson possesses a mest lovely 
face, and the elegance of her action and the mellifiaous 
tone of her voice, in some e compensate for the 
rotundity of her figure. If we recollect rightly, Mr. and 
Mrs. Smythson were said by the bills to have been for- 
merly of the Haymarket theatre. By the appearance 
and acting of Mr. Mason, we should pronounce him as 
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old stager; Mawworm has found few representatives 
more irresistibly ludicrous than Mr. Richards. A few 
remarks on Mrs. and Miss Foote, will close these obser- 
vations, We have sat with unmixed gratification at the 
former’s performance ; in Letitia Hardy, to mention no 
other out of numerous characters, there is a certain arch- 
ness and naiveté. about this lady, which always pleases ; 
though our taste may be called into question, yet we do 
affirm that we had rather see Mrs. Foote’s performance of 
the above than (adsit reverentia) Mrs. Jordan’s, which 
brought crowds to our theatre last autumn. Mrs. 
Foote’s singing is far from being indifferent. As a 
female, we do admire her; but to her representation of 
Edmond, in The Blind Boy, and other masculine charac- 
ters, we give our. most decided objection. Our former 
gratification is here converted into disgust, and our ap- 
plause into blushes. The daughter we shall dispatch in 
a few words. We believe Miss Foote made her first 
appearance on the stage at this theatre, in the character 
of Juliet, to Mrs. Foote’s Romeo, about three years ago. 
We did not see her at the time, but have understood that 
her performance was much admired. Her Julia, in The 
Rivals, is one of her best efforts. Her features are re- 
gular, and her whole figure imposing, but she wants 
animation. Study. will-doa great deal for her; and we 
hope to see her, at some future time, high in her profes- 
sion; but she must! learn to walk; she has * learnt to 
dance,’ but does not’ ‘ move easily.’ We are in perpe- 
~ tual dread of her downfal; and, if you will believe us, 
have more than once had it in contemplation, in defiance 
of our better judgment and the spikes that threatened us, 
to leap the precincts of our box, to save her from tum- 
bling into the orchestra. But, joking apart, she must 
learn to gain firm tread, before we can pronounce her 
perfect.”’ Q. 


END OF VOL. III. 


Cc. BAYNEs, Printer, 
Duke-street, Lincoln’s-inn-fields. 
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